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Hydro-Electric Engineering 

• ELECTRIC 


CHAPTER I 

• • 

Waie^-wheel Generators 

Types; frequency and number of phases; voltage. 

1 . T^pes. - Operators to be driven by hydraulic turbines include 
a variety of constructional forms, ranging from the simple open- or engine- 
type machine, which is often applicable to the smallest units, to constructions 
approaching that of steam-turbine driven alternators, which are necessary* 
for the largest high-speed machines. The general difficulties in the design 
of the larger sets mav lie divided into electrical and mechanical. TJie 
electrical difficulties arise from the extremely larg^ outputs eommoply re¬ 
quired in a single unit, running at the high speed characteristic of the water 
turbine. At normal frequencies this represents a very large output per 
pole; the cooling surfaces are therefore small in comparison with the volume 
of active r^gterial and the amount of heat liberated therein; and 'efficient 
ventilation can only be obtained by a carefully arranged system of forced 
draught. Mechanically, a serious problem arises from the Iarge - 'rise of 
speed jn the event of the governor gear failing to respond to a sudden 
removal of the load. While the dimensions of die machine must be &uffi- 
<#bnt to give rile rated output at the norma^peed, the rotor must be capable 
of earthing from three to four times the normal rotational forces, with an 
adequate margin of safety. 

A*the present time, almost universally, the energy is g^ierated as alter¬ 
nating current, on account of the simplicity and ^reliability obtained with a‘ 
moderate generating pressure, which is readily transformed to tlTe Tiiglfest 
pressures which may be required for economical transmission. Occasionally, 
however, .the advantages of high-tension direct-current trarftmission may 
outweigh »the •essential difficulties of ite generation. This question is 
discussed, in connection with the Tmiry system of transmission, in 
Chap. XI, p. 247. 

VOI. IX. 
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Of alternating-current genyatqrs there are Ihe synchronous and tire 
asynchronous (Induction) types. In recen^yeafc the latter have Come«into 
.practical use, especially for automatic station*, on account of their robustness 
* 0 f construction aftd simplicity in operation. The constructional properties 
the asvhfhronoiil generator are described id Chap. IV. The earlier 
synchronous alternates were frequently built of the “ inductor ” type. 
Both'armartire and exciting windings were statitjnary, an(J the oaly revolving 
part consisted «f a salid steel wheel with projecting lugs cf poles* Such 
an arrangement was manifestly suited to the high peripheral velocities and 
“ run-away ” speeds of water-wheel practice; but experience has ^hown that 
these advantages were less important than those of the salient-pole revolving- 
field n- p« with which, therefore, the succeeding sections will be almost 
entirely concerned. * « 

Two principal arrangements of the generating unit may be distinguished; 
namely, the “ vertical-shaft ” and the* “ horizontal ! shaft ” types. The 
former is adopted most frequentK* with the lo^-he.uf reaction tuflrine, the 
latter with the high-head impulse tuijliine or Pelton wheel; but these con¬ 
ditions are sometimes reversed. The smaller generators are more econo¬ 
mically built for a horizontal shaft.since this allows of the simplest scheme 
of ventilation and often enables a standard cngine-t\pe machine to be used. 
In larger sizes, also, the horizontal type will be prefewble when an addi¬ 
tional flv-wheel has to be added, sin A- such extra weight cannot’so con¬ 
veniently be carried on the thrust bearing and bearing supports of the 
'vertical type. The very important considerations of floor-space are dealt 
with later. In the great majority of cases, the choice of the horizontal or 
tkc vertical type will depend upon hydraulic considerations. 

In* the oldert generating plants, where the units were of small output, 
a moderately high speed horizontal-shaft generator was often driven by a 
low speed verfccal-shaft turbine, through bevel gearing. Tins was a satis¬ 
factory arrangement, and one which may still be adopted with advantage 
in special circumstances calling for small low-head units The generators 
•are of the sinjjfle “ open ” type, and need no special conditions. 

2 . Tre^uencv and Number of Phases.—The question ofcthtfmost 
desirable fiequcncy for an ^electrical power supply is one which has b«en dis¬ 
cussed repeated!}* and at great length; 3 nd it is here possible only to summarize 
the more important considerations. Fortunately, the practical problem 
Simplified by the fact that in most countries two frequencies—a higli and a 
low frequency*— have become recognized as standard. In the United States 
and Canada, either 60 or 25 cycles per second is now almost unitersally 
a^opt^b.on the Coetines.t, 50, 16fi, and 15; in Great Britain and in South 
America, ^0 anti 25 cycles per second. Generally, it may be said«that the 
high frequency is the more suitable for lighting purposes, the low frequency 
for the transmission of power. In the utilization of the power, however, 
while the lower frequency is preferable when synchronous* converters are 

# For a detailed discuss<on of the inductor alternator, see Hawkins and Wallis, The Dynamo, 
5th ed., Chap XXIV, §6 
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be used for transformation to direct current (on acfdunf ot the greater 
distance then obtained betyeei^conserfutrv^ brush-arms on tjjie commutator), 
the higher frequency has a distinct advantage when induction.motors are 
to be "used, since a greater number of speeds within the rteeful rytge are theft 
possible. l*he speed of a synchronous machine having f pairs,<Jf poles, a|d 
working on a system of frequency / cycles per second, is girert by: n = 60 
ftp revolutions per minute. Thus, ignoring 2-pole machine^, as bqjng of 
special and expensive construction, the available motor speed* above about 
300 retentions per minute afe (allowing about 4 per cent slip): 

• # 

INDUCTION MOTOR SPEEDS 


Number of Poles# 

' 

4 

6 

8 1 10 

• 

12 


l6 

18 

20 

a? 

24 

1 

60 ~ 

1 1720 

n;o 

860 : 685 

575 

49° 

430 

380 

345 

310 

290 

M otof 
speed in 

c° ~ 

a 430 

960 

720 57 % 

480 

410 

360 

320 

290 



40 ~ 

25 - 

115® 

720 

480 

575 4 6 ° 
560 »290 

380 

330 

290 






' 

480 

3 -o 

* 

• 








15 - 

43 ° 

2 (jO 

. 









Except with frequencies below 25 cycles per second, the limitation of the 
speeds available for the generator itself is not serious. When it is required 
to change from a low to a high frequency, or vice versa, by means of a syn¬ 
chronous motor-generator set, as where both lighting and power sendees 
are required, the system with 60 and 25 cycles per second allows only of a 
speed of 300 revolutions per minute, the two coupled machines having 10 
^nd 24 poles. Bv the use of an induction motor #ith a suitable slip! coupled 
to a synchronous alternator, several other speeds will be found possible. 

As regards the generator itself, for a given speed, a*lower frequency 
involves fewer poles, and therefore a greater output per pole. Owing to the 
greater mass of active material per pole, the efficiency of cooling is impaired; 
and low-frequency machines are therefore heavier and mortf expensive tlihn 
high-frequency machines of similar output. The coils of both stator and 
rotor are larger on the low-frequency generators; ehe short-circuit forces 
iare greater;, and the effective clamping of the windings is more difficult. 
Similar remarks apply also to *the transformers; at lou* frequencies th», 
weight of the core is greater, and the conditions on sudden sho*t-cireuif 
mo^e severe. These difficulties can, however, be effectively met; and are 
usually unimportant in comparison with the advantages of a low frequent/ 
in reducing the charging current and pressure-dTop iti the transi»i*ion*line, 
and thereby increasing its current-carrying capacity. * For alternating-* 
current railway work the lowest frequencies are essential* 

. - As Regards the number'of phases, there is little freedom of choice, the 
question being largely determined by t\e nature of the load to be supplied.. 
Single-phase supply, although offering some advantage in simplicity of equip*- 
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ment, involves increased^ losses in tl^e generators, ‘additional complicatiorf 
of ^ie rotating,, element (see p. ^9, damping windings), and generally l^ss 
reliable performance. This system is only u|ed when absolutely essential, 
& for directLsupply'to alternating-current railways using commutatdr motors, 
t, Of ,the 'polyphSse^ systems, the f three-phase is preferable to the two- 
phase for general powA: purposes, since the plant is more fully standardized 
and therefore cheaper. Moreover, where a single-phase load (as fpr lighting) 
has also to fce t^ken 'fyom the polyphase mains, a three-phase system is 
less liable than the two-phase to become seriously unbalanced, resulting 
in extra heating of the generators. On two-phase circuits^ unless 
solely applied to polyphase motors, a possible difference of 2; per cent 
t between the currents of the two phases should be anticipated; and suitable 
provision should be made iii the generators to meet this condition without 
injurious heating. Rotary converters are Smaller, more efficient, and give 
much better commutation on three-phase than on two-phase systems. When 
the energy is to be converted to direct current within the generating station, 
six-phase generators and converters are still more advantageous*! 

3 . Voltage.—For distribution within a short radius of the power 
house, the voltage of generation and transmission will be the same as that 
required for the supply to consumers; but for transmission to greater dis- • 
tances, for which the energy is transformed to extra higji tension, 'there is 
a wide choice of the voltage of generation. An unduly low voltage involves 
heavy and expensive bus-bars and switch-gear; and in large units offers 
difficulty in the construction of the low-tension windings of the transformers 
and the stator windings of the generators. A very high voltage, on the other 
hand, requires a winding with many wires in series per slot; a greater thick¬ 
ness of insulation, resulting in a hotter and mechanically weaker winding; 
and generally reduced reliability. The loss of space in insulation also ij>- 
creases the size and initial cost of the machine. 

From the point of view of the robust and efficient construction of the 
generator, it is desirable to have two conductors per slot (see p. 6 ^-diamond- 
c'oij windings); aed the stator current should then vary from 300 or 350- 
amperes in the smallest machines, to 800 or jooo amperes in the largest, » It 
may thence be readily deduced that the most suitable voltage of generqfion, 
when„not otherwise restricted, should *ary—for a three-phase machine— 
approximately as follows: 

■ c 

c c Output .. 200 500 IOOO 2000 5000 10,000 15,000 kw. 

Pressure .. 450 900 1500 2500 5000 9,000 11,000 volts, 

V ■ , <1 

The^owen factor is here assumed to be o-8, and the voltages given are the 
interlinked line pressure (i.e. s/3 times the phase pressure between line and 
neutral point). (For two-phase machines, the phase pressure should be about 

-y?, or 0-87 times the abovt; values/ 

* There may, of course, be cases in which a local supply of power is required,. 
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In addition to the main Tixtra-high-ten^ion system; ^nd the generator voltage 
may be determined by sjjch acquirements. Where rotary* ymverters, are 
installed within the power sj^tion, for the bulk supply of dired current, 
generators' of moderate power may be wound to give tne nece^ary voltage 
direct; but with very large outputs this is usually impossible, ttvin^ to tbe 
large number pf conductors in parallel that is requirea, and the complication 
involved ir^ preventing excessive circulating currents between rfhese. • 


CHAPTER II 

Electrical Characteristics 

Open-circuit characteristic; short-ciipuit characteristic; sudden short- 
circuit inherent, legislation; fly-wheel effect; parallel working; 
wave-form. * 

1 . The electrical performance of asynchronous alternator in respect of 
regulation on load, may be expressed, with sufficient accuracy for practical 
purposes, in terms*bf its characteristics on open-circuit and on short-circuit. 
Under these two conditions the power output of the machine is zero; and 
the two characteristics are therefore conveniently and economically deter¬ 
mined by tests on the actual machine. In the course of design they form, 
likewise, the simplest cases for calculation. In .the following sections the 
general significance of these two characteristics, and their determination“by 
tests, will be considered. Methods of calculation from .he dimensions of» 
tffiJ machine are naturally of too specialized a nature to permit of useful 
treatment in the space here available; but references are given to standard 
works where the various questions are thoroughly discussed. 

2 . Opsn-circuit Characteristic.—The “ open-circuit ” or “ mag, 
netization ” curve represents the relation between the exciting current and 
the terminal voltage, when the machine is run at normal speed and is deliver¬ 
ing no external current, i.e. with all terminals u oper^-circuited. The form 
of this curve ^depends upon the magnitude pf the flux required to induce any 
given .voltage-, as determined by the number and arrangement of th'e stator, 
conductors; and upon the number of ampere-turns required upon tlje fieU-* 
magnet to produce such a flux, this involving the dimensions anti materials., 
of th% various parts of the magnetic circuit. 

The active flux is given by- the expression 

• 

E pk = 4'44^kT4>/ X io -. (i) 

in which.E^ denotes the phase pressureAn volts, T the number of turns per 
phase in series, / the frequency in cycles per second, ‘1> the active flux per 
pole in megalines (i.e. millions of c.g.s. lines), and k, c is a “ winding factor ’ 
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• .V . 

depending upon the arrangement o£ the stator. winding.* This factor iS 

the r product pfr two components:* the distribution^ factor, involving the aqgle 
occupied “by the coil-sides of one phase in eaclj pole; and the coil-span factor, 
depending ,fepon the. average span of the coils as compared wifh the full 
pole-pitch.'. If 5 demote the fraction: slot-pitches covered by phase-band 
-f- slot-pitches fier pok, then the distribution factor is 

sin sir . 

Sir ’ 

while the coil-span factor is given by 

. 7r /slot-pitches spanned by mean coil\ 

2 \ slot-pitches per pole / 

* r 

For numerical values of these expressions, see Art. 8 , p. 22. 

The flux < 1 * has to pass through the air-gap, the statorbeeth, and the stator 



core. The flux in the poles and yoke of the field magnet is to tp 20 - per 
cent greater, on account of flux leaking between the adjacent poles without 
entesing the armature' The ampere-torns required to produce the flux in 
the air-^ap is, in any bne machine, proportional to the magnitude of thS 
«flux; and if no excitation were required for the remainder of the magnetic 
circuit,Th* relationship of terminal volts to exciting current would therefore 
fbe shown by a Vraight line, OA (fig. i), which is consequently termed the 
“ air line'”. The effect o( the reluctance of the iron parts of the circuit is 
to add to the necessary excitation an amount which, above a certain point, 
increases rapidly with the voltage induced; thus, the open-circuit curve 
bends over as shown by the line OB. The actual shape of the curve depends 

t 11 

* For more detailed informat^m, and in^pecial circumstances, see S. P. Smith and R. S. H. 
• Boulding, “ The Shape of the Pressure Wave in Alternating-current Machinery ”, Journal 
i. e. e., Voi. ucii, pp. 214-9 
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upon the magnetic dan$jtie**<in the various iron* parts of the circuit;* and, 
together with the height of the working voyage OD»relat!vely to the bend of 
the*curve, determines the ^ariafion of voltage produced by % given ch*ige 
in excitation. • • . 

The possible densities of the flux in the laminated parts, which carry 
an alternating flux, are strictly limited by considerations of thfe losses anti 
heating produced; the stator core a*id teeth, therefore, usually contribute 
only in a rfffnor degree to the bending of the open-cifcuit curfe, except in 
25-cycle and still lower frequency machines. The shape if due principally 
to magn^ic saturation of the poles and of the magnet wheel or yoke, although 
the latter has often to be designed from quite other points'’of view. 

In making an open-circuit test, the machine is run at the normal speed, 
where that is convenient, and the voltage at the terminals, corresponding to 
a range of values f>f the exciting.current, is meaitired. The readings should 
be carried to about twice the excitation OC at which normal voltage is attained. 
The voltage can be treasured eith’er between lines (when the phases are inter¬ 
linked at a neutral poiqj),*or across one phase (between line and neutral), 
as may best suit the instruments available; but it is always advisable, on a 
salient-pole machine, to check the ratio of phase volts to line volts at a low 
joint on the curve, and again at on* of the highest points. It is seen 
from equation (1), that the test can equally well be made at any lower 
known, speed and frequency, and the measured pressure increased propor¬ 
tionately to correspond with normal speed. This is often convenient when 
the power required to drive the machine at the highest voltage is greater 
than can be supplied, as in testing at the makers’ work; or where the full 
voltage would exceed the range of the testing instruments available. 

3 . Short-circuit Characteristic.—The “short-circuit line” shews 
the relation between the exciting current and the ipnatur^ current when th^ 
machine is run with its terminals short-circuited. Under such conditions 
the passage of the stator current absorbs a small pressure^-epresenting the 
resistance and leakage reactance of the stator winding. The resistance 
includes ti>e effective increase due to eddy currents in the conductors, or 1 
otherwise associated with the winding, and may be 10 to 20 per cent greater 
than the resistance measured by direct current. The leakagi reactance is 
due to flux surrounding and linked with the conductors, both in the slots 
^nd in the overhang or end connections. t Its magnitude* depends uptfn the 
length of the conductors, the number of*conductors assembled in a group k 
and the disposition of the several groups. The reactance is difficult to egti» 
mate theoretically, and can only be obtained satisfactorily from “test results 
on other machines of similar constructional arrangement. Tlje inducecG 
pressure required to overcome the reactance drop at full-load^ cprrejit is 
usually expressed as a fraction of the normal voltage; this rafio represents# 
also the relation which the leakage flux, at full-load current, bears to the 
main fltjx at normal voltage. As an approximate rule, this fraction may be 
taken as 10 to 15 per cent; it is thus 5V0 10 tiijies as great as the pressure- 

# See Hawkins and Wallis, Die Dynamo, 5th ed., Chap. XV. 
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drop duS to resistance; and *the latter may be igrfored m connectionwith th# 

short-circuit characteristic. , 1 

On sljort-A'iVcuit, then, there must exist in the stator core a flux equal to 
the leakage flux, and to produce this an excitifig current OF (fig. ») must be 
supplied. JAt the saf.ie time, the current-carrying qonductors of“the armature 
e&ercisfe a demagnetiJ^ig effect upon the magnetic circuit—the true armature 
reaction. The effective value of this reaction is given, in ampere-turn9, by 

r lS I 

F i = - - ?«*. 

V2 

where q denotes the number of slots per pole per phase, u the number of 
conductors in series per slot, and I the current in each conductor; whereas 
the effective value of an exciting current I ( on the field njagnet is 

Fj = ^ sin /S " <-x T X I,„ 1 

" « ** * 

• » 

in which 8 denotes the ratio of pole-width to pole-pitch, and T the number 
of turns per pole on the field-magnet. Hence, to neutralize the armature 
reaction, the field-coils must earn-,the additional excitation 

. __ i-oi qu\ 

*e rp ) 

• a 7 * 1 

sin 8 - 

2 

'ffhich is represented by FG. The total current, OG, then gives the actual 
excitation required to produce full-load current OH on short-circuit. Since 
the 1 resultant flux is small, there is little saturation of the magnetic circuit; 
hence, both the Ivakage Reactance and the true armature reaction are pro¬ 
portional to the stator current, and the short-circuit characteristic is a straight 
line OJ. If, at high values of the current, the leakage paths become somewhat 
saturated, the short-circuit line bends slightly upwards; while if saturation 
the main magnetic circuit commences, the line bends slightly downwards. 

• In making the test, each phase may be individually short-circuited, or 
the several phases may be connected in “ star ” and the terminate short- 
circuited through current transformer while a set of readings of corres¬ 
ponding stator and rotor currents is taken. It is clear that, the leakage*, 
.reactance voltage is proportional tt> the frequency (or speed), as also 4s the 
¥>rpssurq induced by the excitation OD; hence, it is quite unnecessary that 
the machine be run at normal speed, or, in fact, that any reading of the speed 
be taken. . * * 

Suejden Short-circuit. —The conditions obtaining when a machine 
running at full voltage, either on load or on open-circuit, is suddenly'short- 
circuited near ys terminals, are entirely different from the conditions of 
steady short-circuit (Art. 3), in which the main flux is greatly lirpited by 
armature reaction. For, at, the inslant of a sudden short-circuit, there is 
ifi the magnetic circuit a large flux corresponding to the full voltage; and 
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although a large denfegnelfz'ng action be instantly produce#, the flux can 
diminish only comparatively sloyly, being Sustained by larger ejldy-currtmts, 
set up by its slow diminution, in all solid metal parts of the magftet wheel 
and in the exciting circuit* Immediately after sho^circuitf t therefore* 
the alternatirfg current rises to such a value that the^vffole oh the formal 
induced pressure is absorbed by the leakage reactance.'’,' that*is,‘to the value 
OH X OC/OE; or 

* full-load current X 100 per cer^t* 
pefcentage reactance 



Steady S C 
current 





I ig 2 Suciden Short-circuit Current (a) Symmetrical, (b) unsvmmctrical* 


• As energy, is absorbed by the eddy currents, the main field gradually 
•diminishes under the demagnetizing effect of the armature reaction, and 
with it the stator current; until, after a period of several seconds* tilt con¬ 
ditions of steady short-circuit obtain. These phenomena ye illustrated in 
%• 2 ( a )> f° r the case when short-circuit occurs at the instant of ihaximum* 
voltage^so that current and voltage have initially the pjiase jdafionstiip 
appropriate to an inductive circuit. If, however, the circuit is closed when 
the voltage is zero, there is superposed upon the alternating Current a uni¬ 
directional current of the same amplitude, in order to fulfil the con¬ 
dition of zero current at the instant of short-cifcuit (see fig. 2 ( b )). The 
unidirectional component gradually subsides as energy is absvbed in the’ 
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passage of thef current through the stator windfi%s;. se that while the alterr 
natjng compj>iynt diminishes as«in Ag. z (g), the curve gradually becomes 
symmetrical about the time axis. It is of the greatest importance, therefore. 
In describii|g the [Performance of a machine oti sudden short-circuit, to state 
\yhich of tJi,e case? £*and b is considered; and which ordinat# of the curve 
is referred to.* Th« simplest basis for comparison is to state the root- 
meaiysquarp value of the first half-vrtive in the symmetrical condition, fig. 
2 (a); namely, that given by the formula above! The ntaxipiutfi amplitude 
is *Jz times the value so expressed. The greatest possible instantaneous 
current—the amplitude of the first half-wave in the unsy'mmetrical condition, 
fig. 2 ( b )—is twice as great; but the root-mean-Square values clearly do 
not bear this simple relationship, and in the latter case art of little 
practical significance. t 

The actual performance of a machine' in this respect can be obtained 
from a calibrated oscillogram of the current at the instant of short-circuit; 
but there is much practical difficulty in synchronizirg the closing of the 
switch with the operation of the oscillograph osmerr.. It is usually sufficient, 
from the practical point of view, to confirm that no damage to the generator 
windings results from such short-circuit, repeated several times to give 
greater probability of obtaining a case of maximum dissymmetry. Every 
generator should withstand this test without the slightest trace of movement 
or of injury to the coils. The test is mqde on open circuit, and the terminal 
voltage should be raised so far above the normal pressure as to obtain the 
Same flux in the core as under full-load conditions (see Art. 5). 

•If under the conditions of operation there is a possibility of a generator 
being accidentally paralleled with the wrong polarity, on to bus-bars on which 
many other machines are^already working, the momentary currents produced 
mav reach practically twice the values already considered. It is doubtful 
whether any construction of the windings can be depended upon to with¬ 
stand the sevefe stresses then occurring; and where such conditions are to 
be expected, the reactance of the generating unit should be at least doubled, 
‘by means of art air-core choking-coil permanently connected if! series with 
the stator w^ncling. , 

In the specification of machinery, it is preferable to allow the manu¬ 
facturer some latitude in 1, design, rather than to restrict the short-circuit 
current too severely. It is possible to make various arrangements of the coil 
groups which limit the instantaneous current without diminishing the forces 
o r n the windings; while again, a more reliable machine may be obtained by 
bracing the windings so firmly that they will withstand a fairly high^short- 
•circuit current, rather than by increasing the reactance by artificial devices. 

'5. Irfhpren^ Regulation .- -The question of regulation is ong of the 
most important in the selection of the generating plant. The regulation of 
the station as< a whole determines the constancy of frequency and voltage; 
while upon the relative regulation of the individual machines depends the 
uniformity with which the load is shared between them. The latter aspect 
of the problem is deferred for consideration in Art. 7. 
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From equation (i) it tvilf fie seen thjt the voltage depends Equally upon 
two variable factors: the and the speeQ n. It is therefoie/iecessary^to 
consider separately the inherent^regulation of the alternator, or the tariation 
of the terminal pressure with the load, and the speed regulation of t^e turbine;' 
the latter also determines the variation ot frequency, f 

From the open-circuit and the short-circuit curves (/fig. $f, tfie necessary 
excitation uqder anv condition of load may be predicted, and thence the in¬ 
herent regulation. Let the line OE (fig. 3) represeqf*the terminal voltage 
to be maintained, 01 the external load current, and the angle EOI the angle 
of lag, i.ef. cos EOl"is the power factor of the load. Now the reactance 
voltage OE (fig. 1) corresponds to the normal full-load current OH; hence 
EF (fig. 3}, drawn perpendicular to 01, is made equal to OE X 01 /OH; 
and the line OF shows the total induced pressure both in magnitude tnd in 



its»phase relation to 01 . The resultant excitation neceSsary to produce 
this pressure is read off from the OC curve, and marked off along OX, at 
right angles to 01 . Similarly, the armature reaction, FC? (fig. 1) corre¬ 
sponds with the normal full-load current; hence with the particular load 01 
the reaction is OY = FG X OH 01 , and is set off alonj* OF (fig. 3)?' 
The 'ine XY then gives approximately the excitation required on Joad. The 
voltage 6E', which the excitation XY would produce on open-circuit, is 
read off from the open-circuit curve;, then EE' fs th» rist of voltage upon 
throwing off <he load 01 at the lagging £ower factor cos EOI, while the 
exciting current remains constant.” The inherent regulation , expressed as a 
percentage of the normal voltage, is thus 100 per cent X EF.'.OE,. • ** 

It js necessary to distinguish between the rise of voltage upon removing 
the load from an alternator working on full-load and excited to nofmal vol¬ 
tage, and the drop of voltage upon suddenly applying a similar Joad t*>% AacMne 
running on open-circuit and excited to normal voltage. Under the latter 
conditions the terminal pressure may be reduced almost to z«o. It will be 
seen fron# fig. 1 that, if OG be greater |han OD, the normal open-circuit 
excitation will not produce full-load current even Am short-circuit, or at zero 
terminal pressure. It is possible, however, to consider both ihe rise and 
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fall of pressut^ consequent upon a giv^n small cfian ge*of*load in either directidh, 
wlpen the machine is already wofking on load a^l excited to normal terminal 
pressure. • Owing mainly to the curvature of the open-circuit characteristic, 
the drop xjt pressure is always greater than the rise in pressure^acfcompanying 
an eq;ial change ihVirrent output.' • 

In the aloovX method of estimating the excitation on load, it will be evident 
thatfthe leakage reactance need not tfe known with any great accuracy; for 
the mannei«in ^’hich'tjie total short-circuit exciting current is»divided between 
the effects of leakage and true reaction ha£ little influence upon the final 
result. Extending this argument, the distinction between the two components 
may be ignored; and the very simple construction indicated by a dotted 
line in fig. 3 may be employed. Here OY' is made equal to OG V OI/OH, 
and ©X' equal to OD gf fig. 1; X'Y' is then required total excitation. 
This result, however, is definitely too low^ by an amount which varies with 
both load and power factor; but with the addition of about 10 per cent to the 
length of X'Y', the method is sufficiently accurate for rsost practical-purposes, 
and is one most readily'applied to test results, without the inconvenience of 
resolving the observed short-c ( ircuit excitation into its two components by 
the use of equation (2) and the constructional data of the machine. In fact, 
no methods of the kind here described can be closely accurate, because (r) 
the increased leakage between the poles on load is not l,aken into account in 
using the open-circuit magnetization curve; and (2) with salient poles there 
is no theoretical justification for combining OX and OY directly as simple 
.vectors. 

«By repeating the graphical construction for a number of values of the 
current and power factory it is a simple matter to plot a set of curves, such 
as fig. 4, showing the exciting current necessary to maintain normal voltage 
under various conditions of load. These again may be converted into curves, 
such as fig. 5, which show the rise of pressure upon throwing off any given 
load while the^exciting current is held constant. It will be evident from fig. 5 
that the rise in pressure corresponding to a given reduction in current 
'Tjutput increases rapidly with diminishing (lagging) power factor; conse¬ 
quently the* rise in voltage, upon removing a given load in kilozvatts, varies 
still more rapidly with the power factor. The required inherent reflation 
of an alternator is uswally*specified a» the percentage rise in pressure, from 
normal voltage, upon throwing off full-load kilowatts (1) at the normal working 
power factor, (2) at unity power factor. The latter alone is sometimes 
s*tipulate4, since it admits of direct verification by loading the generator on 
a non-inductiv^ resistance. , 

The inherent regulation will have been seen to depend upon (1) the leakage 
refctance* .(2) tlje ratio of the armature reaction to the excitation expended 
upon the reluctance of the magnetic circuit (i.e. FG/OD); and (3) the posi¬ 
tion of the wofking point on the open-circuit curve. The limits within whjch 
the first quantity can be varied are/quite narrow; and it must be regarded in 
any case as a necessary provision for limiting the severity of the sudden 
' short-circuit forces. The regulation, however, cannot in any case be less 
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100 percent jsee ng, 3); and it? excess oyef this value- 



lation may be obtained either by taking the working point near the straight 


part of the curve and 
using a weak armature 
(i.e. a small ratio of 
FCFOD), or by working 
at a higher point on the 
curve with a strong ar¬ 
mature (large ratio of 
FG/OD). T*he former 
metho^d results in a large 
and experftive machine, 
but on? having a large 
ot^rload capacity, since 
the exckation increases 
comparatively slowly 
with the load. The latter 
design *gives a smaller 
and cheaper machine, in 
which the active material 



Load removed. 



is USed more efficiently) Rig 5.—Inherent Regulation for various Condifcons ot Load 

but the ovqfload capacity 

is more limited. The combination of the” two principles in a suitable pro¬ 
portion, therefore, depends upon the required provision for overload; but it 
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-will be evicfcnt that, .from either epointi of view* a more economical sftid 

nlbre efficito^ machine is obtained by sacVificing closeness of regulation. A 
furthe/argument is found in the fact that,,in nearly all cases, an automatic 
voltage stgulator rs essential on account of the speed vafiaiions of the 
turbine, at>d close inherent regulation in the generator is then of no further 
.advantage. 

“As als<? in the question of the variation of ^need, it ps necessary to distin¬ 
guish between the instantaneous and the permanent voltage* variation follow¬ 
ing a change of load. The instantaneous variation is o.nly that corresponding 
to the leakage‘Veactance, i.e. OF — OE in fig. 3, and the greater variation 
OE' — OF, involving a change in the main flux, may occupy an interval of 
several seconds, depending upon the size of the poles. The time-lag is affected 
considerably by the design of the magnetic circuit, beipg prolonged by the 
use of solid, rather than laminated, poles or pole-shoes, and by any closed 
metallic circuit of low resistance which Surrounds the? path of the main flux. 

The total variation can, of cotirse, be foupd accurately /rom 1 the open- 
circuit curve, if the actual excitation required dn normal load and power 
factor can be determined by .a direct test on load; but any question of the 
rapidity of regulation can clearly only be settled by the often inconvenient 
procedure of suddenly throwing off the load. If it is possible to rerndve 
suddenly a practically wattless load, the instantaneous part of the voltage rise 
gives a measure of the reactance voltage, and thus permits a reliable pre¬ 
diction of maximum current on sudden short-circuit. 

6. Fly-wheel Effect. —The second factor entering into the voltage 
regulation, namely, the change of speed accompanying a variation of load, 
is entirely a mechanical question. It is to be particularly noticed that the 
change of speed is determined by the change of true power output, whereas 
the inherent voltage regulation of the generator is far more affected, by a 
change of wajtless current than by an equal change of power current. Again, 
it is essential to distinguish between the instantaneous variation of speed 
which immediately follows the change of load, and the smaller permanent 
variation wfpeit remains after an interval of some seconds. The latter depends 
solely upon the characteristics of the governor mechanism, and represents the 
difference of speed which practically is necessary to cause the governor 
mechanism to movfc from the “ closed ” to the “ full-gate ” position. The 
former effect, howevfcr, depends upon ( the rapidity with which this change 
can take place, and upon the amount of kinetic energy stored in the revolving 
system.* The momentary rise in speed upon throwing off full load is directly 
proportional tf> the time occupied by the governor in moving oven, its full 
range, and inversely {v°po rt >°nal to the amount of stored energy. The 
rapidity @f action may be simply a question of the promptness with which 
the governor gear can be made to respond to a change of speed; but in other 
circumstances it becomes primarily a hydraulic problem, involving the 
retardation or acceleration of thf moving mass of water.* *' 

• The actual calculation of the necessary amount of stored energy is discussed in Vol. I, 
Chapter IX* 
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The total kinetic e’nefgy of a j;ener*ting unit is $)eriv#d fr^m the follow¬ 
ing components: 

(1) the.turbine runner, or bucket wheel; 

(2) the rewolving mass j>f water within^the runner (in reaction-turbine); 

(3) the rotor of the generator; 

(4) a separate fly-wheel added to jhe shaft. 

In addition* however, the elective kinetic energy iijctudes, a large part of 
the stored energy of all othei* rotating machinery connected to the system, 
apart from that of* the generating units; and to the above list it may 
therefore be necessary Ito add: 

(5) motor-driven fly-wheel set; 

(6) rotary converting apparatus connected tq»the system. 

The items (1) and (2) usually contribute so small a fraction of the total energy, 
and are.so closely determined by the hydraulic design, as to admit of no 
useful artificial increase., Ftegi (6), however, has gften a very considerable 
effect, and its neglect may lead to thfe use of too large an amount of stored 
energy in the generators, increasing the initial cost, and attended by extra 
Josses in bearing friction and windage. 

The rotor of the generator forms one of the largest items, and can nearly 
always be made to yield all the energy required in addition to that provided 
by items (1), (2), and (6). The kinetic energy of the rotor is proportional 
to its moment of inertia and the square of the speed of rotation; the numerical 
relationship being as follows: 

E = 0-00017 I tt- lb.-ft-r 

where n is the speed in revolutions per minute,‘‘and I ji the moment of, 
n?eftia (or the total mass multiplied by the square of the radius of gyration*) 
expressed in lb.-feet 2 . The moment of inertia, or fly-wltqel effect, varies 
greatly with the diameter of the rotor, which in turn is limited by the speed 
of rotation; «the question of stored energy has therefore to be considered at, 
the outset in the design of the generator, as well as in the choice of the normal 
running «peed. * 

Ttie kinetic energy of a rotor of diameter D and axial length L, running 
gt a speed of rotation n, is theoretically proportional to *“ 

•D 4 L« 3 ; * 

but actually is more nearly given by 

E a D 3 iLi« 2 , 

on account of changes in the proportions of the wheel that are* necessary 
with change of diameter. Again, the rated output of the generator may be 
expressed in the form 

* K.V.A. = C*x D 2 L«, 

# With the metric system of units, fly-wheel effect is often stated conventionally as the# 
product of the total mass into the square of twice the radius of gyration for 0 D 1 ). 
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where C is 311 !“ oistput ( coeffkient ’Vwhich increases with the diameter aifd 
spied, but diminishes somewhat with increasing length, owing to the effect 
of these Variables upon the ventilation of the njachine; so that, approximately, 
K.V.A, a o 

Henci E « K.V.A. x . (3) 

Thu£, for a given rated output, the stored energy may be increased by using 
a rotor of large-diameter and small axial length; but the p&ssible diameter 
is limited by other important considerations. 

In any case 1 the maximum diameter is determined by the rotational 
stresses. The stress in any part is proportional to the square of the dia¬ 
meter and the square of the angular speed; so that, for given limits of 
safe stress, the greatest permissible diameter varies inversely as the speed.* 
Hence, the stored energy can never exceed the value given by 

E ix K.V.A.) s /n. , 

It will be seen that, in the absence of,.any other restriction of diameter, the 
possible stored energy lor a giyen output-rating diminishes with increasing 
speed. For this reason it is necessary, in high-speed machines, to adopt 
the strongest forms of rotor construction (see Arts. 5, p. 62, and 6, p, 64), 
so as to increase as far as possible the maximum diameter for the given speed. 

At low speeds of rotation, on the other hand, it would usuallv be a simple 
matter to provide the required kinetic energy if it were always feasible to 
increase the diameter to the limit set by considerations of stress. There 
are' often, however, serious objections to so doing. The cost of both stator 
and rotor is increased, owing to the difficulty in obtaining sound castings or 
other ipaterials <af very targe size, and in machining, handling, and testing. 
There may also be limitations in transport, for while the stator frame* 
be satisfactorily built in segments, the rotor cannot be so treated. The 
most serious disadvantage, however, is in the large floor-space required, 
which involves increased cost of the masonry foundations, qnd often an 
enlargement 9T the entire building. For these reasons, the peripheral 
velocity and stress are generally much lower in low-speed than, in high¬ 
speed machines, to such ap extent, in fact, that the regulation of low,-speed 
units is commonly fhund to be inferior to that of the higher-speed sets. 
This is particularly thl- case with low-head vertical-shaft units, where tHfe 
L necessary diameter would require an excessive floor-space; and where also 
an equivalent increase in the mass of the wheel, as by an additional rim or 
" fly-wheel, may offer much mechanical difficulty. In such circumstances, 
the device has sometimes been adopted of placing the revolving field- 
magnet outside -the stationary armature, giving what is known* as the 
“ umbrella ” type of machine. In this way the best possible use is made of 
the maximum‘diameter available, and from the point of view of regulation 
' * 1 
• In this connection it is to Ke noticed that the speed by which the diameter is limited is 
^ the maximum “ overspeed ” of the set; and the fly-wheel effect may be increased if the per¬ 
centage oversjfted can be reduced. 
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th% arrangement may meet all requirementsThe veitfilatien ofthe machine, 
and'^n particular the cooling* of tfle internal armature, becomfs*so diffictflt 
however, that this scheme is only economically feasible, where,’fBr othe 
reasons, the ajmature has in any case to be of exceptionally liberal desigr 
Notable examples of this type of machine are the 625^ k.V.A., , 300-&.p.rr 
alternators installed in the power house of the Niagara Falls*Electric Powe 
Company. . , • * 

Using, then,'the largest diameter permitted either by the rtatatfonal stress 
manufacturing facilities, or floor-space, further increase of fly-wheel effect : 
only to be obtained by the addition of mass; that is, by incitasing either th 
axial length or the radial thickness of the pole-yoke or rim. Extension of th 
a’lensth of t 4 ie rim soon commences to interfere with the ventilation of th 
'rna'Pfflne, especially in the open slow-speed naturally ventilated typ? wit 
‘"tvhitjfTthe inertia difficulty most'often arises. If, on the other hand, th 
,'rad$8 thickness of th 1 !: rim be incfeased, the material thus added at a sma 
,rrt4^* s is ftot vgry effective, ti'hile adding \o the bearing friction, to the initi: 

and to the difficulty of casting and machining; and a point is soo 
^reached at which it is more economical to adjipt a separate fly-wheel. Th 
maximum effective increase in mass obtainable in this way is limited prac 
tifcaljy to about 25 per cent above that required by the magnetic design t 
t theJield-magnet. 

Very frequently, however, a fly-wheel effect several times as great as th; 
:given by the normal design of the alternator is required. A separate fly-whei 
is then essential. When the necessary added weight is not very gre; 
as compared with the weight of the magnet wheel, the most economit; 
arrangement—often particularly convenient with *an open-type machine- 
is to mount the fly-wheel directly adjacent to the rot*r, and between thg sarr 
bKrings. It is important tl en to consider the effect of the centrifug; 
windage of the fly-wheel upon the ventilation of the alternator. .^Bv ajudiciot 
arrangement of the air-paths and end-guards, it is possible to obtain a dis 


tmet improvejnent of the ventilation from a fly-wheel which might otherwis 
be a serious obstruction to the natural axial flow of air to the machine. Whe 
the weight to be carried is large, and particularly with enclosed’machine; 
it is usually pieferable to mount the fly-wheel o.n a separate span of th 
shaft, provided where necessary with*an additional pdlr of bearings. Ti* 
afrangement gjves complete freedogt to use^the strorfgest possible form ( 
fly-wheel, allowing an increase in the effective peripheral velocity, and thi 
a minimum total weight. With such forms as the solid plate wheel, thei 
is practically no limit to the fly-wheel effect obtainable in this way. 

Where a specially large fly-wheel effect is required, there may be cor 
, siderable* advantage in using a separate “ fly-wheel set ”, driven By a syr 
t#hronous or induction motor. This arrangement is also a convenient altei 

£ - in cases where the addition of a fly-wheel to the alternator shaft offei 
fl mechanical difficulties, as often'in low-^peed vertical units, 
ate fly-wheel set, moreover, can be disconnected from the system durin 
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periods whe^ its 'assistance is pot factually required, and thus its drivjfig 
pAwer eliminated. Since there is almost a fffce choice of speed for t fly¬ 
wheel set, limited only by the motor speeds available (see talkie, p. 3), a 
high spe$d is epi^loyed, so as to reduce the diameter of the whefel and 
the floor-space occupied. The strongest forms of wheel are available (such 
as rolled steef plates, possibly without a central hole), allowing the-use of 
the highesf peripheral speeds, and a reduction c*f the cost, weight, and driving 
losses to a mihimumt* The heating of th^ driving motor,' upon which its 
size and cost principally depend, is only that corresponding to the short- 
duration loads represented by the energy absorbed or given out by the fly¬ 
wheel; but the motor must be designed to carry an exceptionally heavy 
maximum torque (i.e. the armature must be weak as compared with the 
field magnet) to ensure that it will remain ,in synchronism with the generator 
under the maximum torque which the fly-wheel may exert.j - When a syn¬ 
chronous motor is used, it requires also an efficient damping winding for 
self-starting as an induction motor; but this requirement if not as a rule 
unduly severe, especially if provision is made for “ flooding ” the fly-wheel 
bearings before starting. It is, further, often convenient to use the motor, 
when of the synchronous type, to carry a portion of the wattless load cf the 
station. Although this needs a machine capable of carrying a continuous— 
rather than an intermittent—load, and with a specially heavy field winding,, 
the extra size and cost may be inappreciable as compared with the advantage 
of obtaining a greater true power load from the main generators. A particu- 
“ larly beneficial arrangement is obtained by installing the fly-wheel set at the 
receiving end of the transmission line, where, by relieving the line of wattless 
current, it may increase the power-carrying capacity very greatly. 

Finally, to dftermin^ the resultant regulation of voltage, it is only necessary 
to take the product of the inherent voltage variation of the alternator ansKhe 
speed variation of the combined unit; and since the two effects follow different 
laws as regards time interval, the process is most conveniently carried out 
graphically. The total variation cannot be so far reduced economically that 
• an automatic- voltage regulator can be dispensed with; and where this appa¬ 
ratus is employed, a practically steady voltage is maintained by field-ddjust- - 
ment following instantly-upon the commencement of any voltage variation, 
Whether arising 1 in tire generator or 'the turbine. Speed regulation then is 
of importance only as regards variations ,of frequency. This is comparatively 
(Unimportant in the majority of power-supply systems, since the variations are 
not so rapid that synchronous machinery is liable to drop out of step; never- 
theless^there ate some applications, such as the supply to motor-generator sets 
cqnvertipg to direct current, where frequency variation is even more objection¬ 
able than foltagt variation. It is thus the necessary uniformity of frequency, 
rather than of voltage, which must determine the fly-wheel effect required. 

* This method is closely analogous td the use of the fly-wheel on the motor-generator set 
•of an electric rolling-mill equipment; and the advantages, as compared with a fly-wheel 
mounted direct on the slower-speed main shaft, are identical in the two cases. 

f See p.^22. 
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* 7. Parallel Workitig. —Thep conditions in the panallelfworking of 
water*wheel units are simple, and th£ performlnce is usually quit/sttisfactoty#. 
This is due, of course, to the fact that the turning-moment,of the h'ySraulic 
turbine - is unifcym; so that oscillation or phase swinging • f the alternators, 
which arises with engine-driven generators owing to cyclic irregularity 
of driving torque, is here of no importance. Damping windfngs are con¬ 
sequently only fitted when required from a consideration of pole-face lo&es 
and heating under certain conditions of load (see Art. 4)1 • * 

Some consideration, however, should be given to the question of the 
sharing of the load between a number of water-driven alternators working 
in parallel. The subject is one that has received adequate treatment in various 
textbooks*; and it is here proposed to give only a resume of the principal 
results as they apply to hydro-electric practice. .„ 0 

It was seen in Art. 3, p. 7, tha\ the excitation which would produce the 
terminal pressure OC bn open-circdit, would alternatively produce the stator 
current OHx QJP/OG <Sn shotf-circuit. Thus it might be considered that on 
short-circuit the exciting current actually produces th? induced voltage OC, 
which is then absorbed in the passage of current through the stator winding; 
thus, virtually, the combined effect of resistance, leakage reactance, and true 
arfnature reaction is represented by a simple impedance. Further, since the 
stator resistance is negligible in comparison with the two other terms, it is usual 
to denote the ratio of open-circuit volts to short-circuit amperes corresponding 
to the same excitation as the synchronous reactance of the machine. If the 
magnetization curve were a straight line throughout, the synchronous re¬ 
actance would be a constant quantity; but owing to the actual form of thf 
curve, the equivalent reactance varies for different parts of the curve, and 
it is necessary - to take a value appropriate to the regiomof working considered. 
Thtts the term may be defined more logically as the variation of voltage 
accompanying a unit change of wattless stator current, the excitation remain¬ 
ing constant. Defined in this way, a value is readily found for the syn¬ 
chronous reactance at any point on the magnetization curve; but to obtain 
an indication of the performance of the machine over, say, its £ull working 
fange, "an ayerage value may be taken, equal to the rise in volts When full 
wattless .current is thrown off, divided by that current. Thus, referring 
again to fig. 3, if EF be extended until the line joining G snd O is equal, 
to t)E , ^ren EG/OI is the average synchronous reactance over the range 
from zero to the load represented by the current 01. 

Consider now - the performance of a machine A, fig. 6 (a), which * to be 
paralleled with bus-bars on which a large number of other .machines are 
w'orking, so that the frequency and voltage of the station are fixed indepen¬ 
dently of the behaviour of the single machine considered. Lat OEre*present 
the fixed pressure of the bus-bars; then if the incoming unit be run up to 
exactly the frequency of the station, excited exactly to the voltSge OE, and 

See, for example, Miles Walker, The Specification ank Design of Dynamo-electric 
ac tnery, 191$ t p, 337, where also is given a useful list of textbooks, papers, and articles 
dealing with the parallel operation of alternators. 
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synchronizai, it'will farry no curient whatever when connected in parallel. 
' If now* the excitation of the added machine be increased, and its induced 
voltagl be represented by OEthe pressure difference EEacting around 
the circuit form^J between the machine A and all others ig parallel there¬ 
with, wifi, cause a^wattless current 01 to circulate; here EE'/OI is prac¬ 
tically the synchronous reactance of the single generator A, that of all the 
refraining units in parallel being neglecteji. If, alternatively, with the 
original excitbtion, she driving torque of the added Unit be increased, the 
rotor will be accelerated, and the terminal pressure will advance in phase 
relatively to OE. When a position such as OE', fig. 6 (c), has been reached, 
the pressure difference EE', acting in the inductive local circuit, will pro¬ 
duce a current 01 , now practically in phase with OE', and therefore corre¬ 
sponding to an output of power from the generator considered. The rotor 
will thus continue running at the frequency of the bus-bars, and with such 
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(o) Diagram of circuit. ( b ) l^urc wattless current (c) Pure power current. ( d ) Norma! load current. 


« * 

an angle between OE and OE' as to produce a load current equivajesi to 
the driving power now supplied by the turbine. In actual working these 
two elementary conditions are combined, and the induced pressure OE', 
in any particular machine, is related to the bus-bar pressure OE as shown in 
fig. 6 (d). Herein the excitation (difference in the lengths of fhe two pressure 
vectors) controls the wattless component of the current, while tha usefui 
driving power applied (angular displacement between the vectorj) deter- 
■vsaines the power eftmponent of the current. 

Consider now the effect of an increase of the wattless component oftthe 
total load on a station, in which a number of alternators’ are w’orking in 
* parallel. The division of the increment of wattless current between the 
several machyies is determined by the fact that their terminal pressures 
must "all remain identical; that is, that the drop in pressure must be 
fhe safrs for £ach generator. Hence, the extra current will be. shared in 
inverse proportion to the synchronous reactances of the various machines; 
and in ordel that this may be also in the ratio of their rated capacities, the 
synchronous reactance of each /machine should be inversely proportional 
to its rating. If it is required that the total wattless current be divided 
exactly proportionately over the entire range from zero to full load, it is 
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necessary that ail the macftmes ham magnetization curves bf similar shapes, 
,and iSiat all have the same percentage regulation at normal loa r d*and powfr 
1 factor.- This, however, is not practically necessary; for if th* wattless current 
be suitably divided at the average working load by the^adjustme'nt of the 
excitation of the individual machines, and if all the machines have approxi¬ 
mately equal synchronous impedances % approximately the same division of 
the wattless current will be maintained with considerable variations of load 
in either direction. 'Thus it is^usually sufficient to etisure fhat a number 
of alternators which are to work in parallel have approximately the same 
percentage regulation at normal load; but a more useful criterion would be 
that all the^nachines give the same variation of terminal voltage for a change 
of load from, say, three-fourths to full load, at normal power factor. 

Regarding the effect of a change in the poivey component of the*total 
current, i.e. a change in the total kilowatt output of the station, the deter¬ 
mining condition which comes into consideration is that, provided all the 
machines remain in synchronism, they must run at precisely equal speeds. 
It is necessary' now, however, to distinguish between the instantaneous and 
the permanent sharing of a change ot load. • The immediate effect of an 
increase of load is a slight deceleration of the whole station, and the additional 
load will be so shared between the several units that the rate of fall of speed 
•is the same for each; that is, eaCn machine will carry a fraction of the increase 
of load proportional to its stored kinetic energy. The fly-wheel effect of 
each generating unit should therefore be in proportion to its rated output. 
The permanent division of the load, on the other hand, depends only upon 
the characteristics of the governors of the several turbines. The circum¬ 
stances are exactly analogous to those of the sharing of wattless current as 
dependent upon the inherent regulation of the alternators, ^ince the actual 
fraction of the average total load which is carried by each unit can be suitably 
adjusted by individual regulation of the governors, the most lqgical require¬ 
ment would be that each governor should give the same change of speed 
between, say, ibree-quarters and full load; but the more usual approximate 
specification is that the total variation of speed, correspondingjto the move¬ 
ment of th: governor from the “ closed ” to the “ full-gate ” position, should 
be the’same for each set. With units of different governor and fly-wheel 
characteristics working in parallel, a change of load may rft first be tatoi 
by one* machine, or group of siachinesf to be finally transferred to 
another. 

From the point of view of parallel operation it will be seen thSt coarse 
inherent regulation of both voltage and speed is advantageou*, since,,it gives 
a more stable distribution of the wattless and power current respectively 
between the several units. With close regulation, a very slight dissimilarity 
in any one unit results in that machine taking considerably more than its 
due proportion of the load. * 

In the above discussion it has been assumed tl^t the whole of the plant 
remains m synchronism. That this very necessary condition may not always 
be fulfilled, however, wd}£n units of different characteristics are forking in 
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parallel, ma| be'seenf from a piocFifkatibn of the vector diagram shown in 

fijj. 6 ( c ). 'The circulating current is here not ‘entirely in phase with th% ter¬ 
minal pressure, and thus only the projection of 01 upon OE represents the 
true power delivd^ed by the particular alternatpr considered. Now,' as the 
angle EOF' is increased (see fig. 7), the point E' moves over a semicircle 
having O as centre and EO as radius;, and since 01 is always perpendicular to 
EE 1 and proportional thereto, the point I moves over a semicircle described 
on OB as diarri'eter, Where OB — EA -7 synchronous reactance, and is at right 
angles to EO. Hence, the maximum length of the projection of 01 on to 
OE is equal to r OB/a, and this condition occurs vyhen the angle EOI is 45 0 , 
that is when OE' is perpendicular to OE. If the angle EOE' pe increased 

beyond this point, al¬ 
though the actual circu¬ 
lating current continues 
to increase, the power 
delivered by the machine 
diminishes. 

Thus, while it is not 
necessary that the fly¬ 
wheel eff ect of each gene¬ 
rating set be strictly 
proportional to the out¬ 
put of the alternator, for 
only the distribution of 
the momentary varia¬ 
tions of load is thereby 
affected, yet an approxi- 

I r ig 7 —Maximum Poucr Output of Alternator mate proportionality* IS 

desirable. For if one 

generating unit has a fly-wheel effect much greater than in proportion to 
its normal capacity, its maximum power output may be less than corre¬ 
sponds to the'torque which would be derived from its stored energy with 
a sudden‘'and large change of load, if the machine continued ta run*at th£“ 
same speed as the remainder of the plant; the unit must cons«juently 
«1 out of synchronism. For this'reason the alternator of a “fly-wheel 
set ” has to be designed to yield a maximum torque many time* greater 
c than that represented by its “ equivalent ” or time-average rating. 

8 .'Wave Form.—For many important reasons the sine wave is recog¬ 
nized as the standard or ideal wave form of alternating pressures or currents, 
ig thp generation of electrical power. Not only is this form more easily 
realized in the*construction of alternators than would be any other parti¬ 
cular wave shape, but appreciable departure therefrom generally gives rise 
to serious difficulties in operation, among which may be mentioned: per¬ 
manent circulating currents in thf parallel working of machines of different 
design; static and other troubles with an earthed neutral point; “ crawling ” 
of induction motors, or bad commutation of rotary converters, working on 
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tht system; excessive chargiflg currents, *>r possible resonance ir» transmission 
lines; and interference witfe neighbouring* telephone circuits# , In dealing 
with an irregular or non-sinusoidal wave form, it is convenient to» resolve 
it into a fundamental (or pure sine wave) component, haying the frequency 
of the whole wave, and a number of harmonics , each of which is again a sine 
wave having a frequency which is an integral multiple (in »early all cases 
an odd multiple) of the fundamental frequency. The badness,of an irre¬ 
gular wave is then indicated precisely by the mageififde of th« harmonic 
terms which it is foupd to confoin, and undesirable results of various kinds 
can, as a rule, be attributed to harmonics of particular orde®, or classes. 

The wave form of th’e terminal pressure, under any condition of load, 
may here he taken as very nearly the same as that of the induced pressure; 
and the latter depends solely upon (i) the distribution (over the pole,pitch) 
of the magnetic field in the air-$ap, and (ii) the arrangement of the active 
conductors of the stator winding. ‘With a purely sinusoidal flux distribution, 
the indueed-pj-essure »wave will be a mie sine wave whatever the type of 
winding employed. With an irregular field-form, "the pressure wave will 
always be more nearly sinusoidal than»the wave of the flux distribution, the 
harmonics being reduced, relatively to the fundamental, to a degree which 
depends upon the disposition of the stator conductors. Now, while it would 
be possible, by the special shaping of the poles, to produce a perfect sine 
wave of flux distribution on no-load, the effect of armature reaction is such 
that this form cannot be maintained, in a salient-pole machine, under the 
working condition of load Nevertheless, a well-shaped pole tends to mini¬ 
mize the distortion of the field on load. Thus, while every endeaveur 
should be made to produce an approximately sinusoidal air-gap field on 
open-circuit, this alone would be insufficient; and the realisation of a satis¬ 
factory pressure wave-shape under load necessarily depends also upon the 
properties of the stator winding. 

By far the most serious, and probably the largest, harmoitic in the wave 
of flux distribution is the third. With an air-gap of uniform radial width over 
the whole surface of the pole, the field-form might be represented, to a first ■ 
* approximation, by a series of positive and negative rectangfes.having the 
sanierperipheral width as the pole face, as shown in fig. 8, curve a; and with 
this form it would be possible to eliminate entirely any cne harmonic, ^on 
flo-ioay, by a suitable choice of the w’idth'of the pole. For example, with 
a pole-width equal to two-thirds of the total pole-pitch, there would be no 
third harmonic; while with a pole covering four-fifths of the jjple-pitch, 
there would be no fifth harmonic. However, with a uniform air-gap over 
the pole, “ flinging ” or the spreading of the fltyc at the tips of'Ae poles 
(so as t« enter the stator in the interpolar region) considerably med(fies*the 
simple rectangle, and gives actually' a form similar to that indicated by the 
curve b. The effect is that, even with a “ two-thirds ” pole, a»third harmonic 
remains,‘which can only be eliminated Sy further reducing the width of the 
pole; and this would involve so great a loss of output from a machine of 
given size as to render it inadmissible in practice. The fifth harqjonic, on the 
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■other hand, rhight be eliminated, by> somewhat increasing the width of the 
po\e—a device in which there is also some economic advantage; but in'any 
case the' fifth is vjery greatly reduced by the armature winding, while the 
third is further inck^ased by widening the pole; and the best eomproniise is 
usually found with a pole-width only slightly exceeding two-thirds of the 
pole-pitch. 1 

It is, however, possible to reduce both thg third and fifth harmonics 
simultaneously by so forming the pole face that the gap at the tips is about 
twice as wide as over the centre of the pole. With, poles or pole-shoes 
built up of stampings (see Art. 6, p. 74), it is a simple matter to obtain any 
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desired profile, resulting in a perfectly smooth flux density wave free from 
objectionable harmonics. Where the poles are of cast steel, or are machined 
from mild-steel billets, it is usually only feasible to use a single flat £evd, 
ot^a simple roui?ded> corner (curve 0); yet even this approximation may 
greatly improve the wave fortfo as regards the lower harmonics, and i$; 
moreover, especially valuable where there w'ould probably be difficulties 
dtie to t«oth ripples (p. 2S). An alternative device, applicable to solid 
poles, and giving an excellent flux wave form (curve d), is to machine the 
pole surfaces to a considerably smaller radius (depending upon the number 
of ^>ol&) *tlj an t^at °f the stator bore; but this operation can enly be 
carried out economically with certain proportions of the pole, and involves 
also some loss of output. 

Now the presence of harmonics fof the low'er orders in the wav£ form of 
the terminal pressure, under any condition of load, may occasion serious 
difficulties.^ This is the case, in particular, with the third harmonic in a 
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tltree-phase system; for, owing to the coherence of its order wjth the numher 
of phases, this term reache# its maximum value simultaneously in all the 
phases, an<J so gives rise to peculiar phenomena. For e*ample, if a three- 
phase generator be connected in “ mesh ” or “ delta ” (j^ the st^rt of each 
phase joined to the finish of the next, so as to form a closed circuit), although 
the sum of the three fundamental pressures is zero at every instant, any third 
harmonics are directly additive, and produce a circuiting cufrent within 
the winding. Such a current may be very large, and’result In serious addi¬ 
tional losses and heating, both in the stator winding and in the pole surfaces. 
With this method of connection, however, there can remain i?o third harmonic 
in the line^voltage, for this term is exactly neutralized by the leakage reactance 
and armature reaction set up by the circulating current. On the other 
hand, when the winding is connected in “ star ” fSr “ Y ” (i.e. the starting- 
points of all three phases joined together to form a “ neutral point ”), the 
potential of the neutral point relatively to earth will pulsate by the amount 
of the thfrd harmonic* intone phase, an 3 with the corresponding triple fre¬ 
quency. Again the harmonic is entirely eliminated from the line pressure, 
which is now at any instant the difference*between two-phase pressures. 
Alternatively, if the neutral point is earthed, the third harmonic pressure is 
superposed upon the potential of each line above earth; the stress upon the 
insulation is generally increased,* while a large triple-frequency charging 
current in the transmission line, or in some cases resonance effects, may result. 
Further, when several generators with earthed neutrals are connected to the 


same bus-bars, unless the triple harmonics in all the machines are exactly* 
identical both in magnitude and phase, circulating currents between the 
several machines occur, completing their circuits through the common 
neutral connection, and attended by extra losses as in ^‘delta-connected 


generator. Similarly, if any other machinery with earthed neutral is working 
on the system external to the power house, earth currents are.set up by the 
differences between the triple-harmonic voltages of the various machines; 
while if the ngutral points of the external plant are insulated from earth, these 
points will pulsate with a triple-frequency voltage, which It* high-tensioi? 
•machinery, may constitute a serious danger from accidental contact. 

•The question of grounding or insulating the neutral point of the gene¬ 
rating plant, apart from the effects of tripje harmonics, may conveniently 
bl dealfc with briefly at this point. The choice between the two methods 
involves many considerations of detail, but is mainly dependent upon wheth^ 
continuity of supply, or the prevention of abnormal pressures, is fhe more 
important. If the neutral is left ungrounded, an accidental ^rth on^ne line 
will not necessarily interrupt the service, but will rai#b the maximumjtqfenlial 
of the generator (or step-up transformers) to the full line voltage dbove earth. 
W hen step-up auto-transformers are employed, the conditions are still more 
severe; for the low-tension generator winding may then be raised to the full 
transmission line voltage above earth. A dead-earthed neutral, on the other 
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hqpd, restrict^ the maximum potfntihl of the winding to the phase pressure; 
but an eartff on any line now constitutes a short-circuit on one phase. 0 By 
connecting the nev.tral point to ground through a resistance, the.initial rush 
of current^ in the, ^ent of an earth on one line,, can be limited to only a 
sufficient value to operate the protective gear, and thus mechanical damage 
to the windings may be prevented; bpt with this arrangement the abnormal 
voltage is riot avoided, and the machines musT be adequately insulated to 
withstand the full linf pressure to earth. 

The fifth, seventh, and higher harmonics, except those which are multiples 
of three in a thrj'e-phase system, have exactly the sjme characteristics as the 
fundamental. They appear in the interlinked line pressure witlj the same 
percentage values that they have in the phase pressure, although the signs 
of certain terms are reversed and thereby the appearance of the wave form 
radically altered. These harmonics do not cause circulating currents in 
delta-connected windings, nor in the common neutral lead of star-connected 
generators. In two-phase machines, all odd harmonics behave in the same 
manner as the fundamental (ignoring changes of sign); that is, the multiples 
of three here exhibit no special properties. A seventh harmonic in the line 
pressure may interfere with the starting of induction motors by producing 
a torque in the reverse direction; but unless the seventh harmonic is abnor¬ 
mally large, trouble of this kind is rarely experienced except with motors 
having a low starting-torque (such as the “ squirrel-cage ” type) when re¬ 
quired to start under load. Both the fifth and seventh terms may result in 
’bad commutation in rotary converters; for the armature reaction set up by 
them causes a rapid pulsation in the strength of the interpole field. The 
possibility of excessive capacity currents in the transmission lines, or of 
resonance effecriy is present with harmonics of any order. 

The property of the armature winding in reducing the relative effective 
values of harpionics remaining in the flux-density wave, depends upon the 
product of the distribution factor and the coil-span factor, which were intro¬ 
duced on p. 6 in their application to the fundamental. In tjie case of the 
harmonic of the nth order (i.e. having n times the frequency of the whole 
wave), the expressions for these two factors become 


distribution factor 


sm ns 7t 
ns-rr ’ 


coil-span factor 


7r /slot pitches spanned by mean cofl\ 




slot pitches per pole 
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Npw jf will readily be sften that the possible values of s, the fraction of the 
double polt-pitbh which is occupied by one phase, are strictly lirtiited—in 
polyphase machines—by practical considerations of the arrangement of the 
winding. In a three-phase windiijg, s may be either one-sixth or # one-third, 
the latter, however, being practicable only with a two-layer winding (see 
Art. 4, p. 66); while in a two-phase winding, r rarely differs from one-fourth. 
In a singl^phase machine this restriction is absent, but for various practical 
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reasons s is then usually about one-tTiird.- The numerical values of /he 
distribution factor for these common values of s, and for a serifs of the 
lower harmonics, are as follows: 


Distribution Factor 
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The coif-spali, in the majority of windings, is equal to the pole-pitch, this 
value alone being practically convenient with single-layer windings. Where 
however, it is possible to vary the coil-span* as in two-layer windings, then 
is often much advantage in making the span of the coil somewhat less that 
the full pole-pitch, giving what is known as a “ short-pitch ” or “ chorded ’ 
winding. The following table gives the numerical values of the coil-spar 
factor for simple values of the ratio of coil-span to pole-pitch, and for various 
harmonics; intermediate values may easily be estimated. 


Coil-span Factor 
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if will be seen that, by the distribution of the winding alone, the third 
jjarmonie is reduced to two-thirds of its original value relatively to the funda¬ 
mental* in the standard three-phase winding (s = one-sixth); and to one- 
third in the standard two-phase winding; but, further, that this term«is 
reduced to zero in a three-phase winding spread over twice the usual angle. 
Alternatively, in any winding, the triple-frequency term^ can be. entirely 
eliminated in virtue of the coil-span factor, by usiifg a coil-span of osly two- 
thirds ot the pole-pitch. At the same time, however, witR the "wide phase- 
spread (s — one-tl)ird) or the two-thirds coil-span, the fundamental—and 
the effective output of the machine—reduced to 87 per cent of its value 
for the narrow phase-spread (s — one-sixth) and»full-pitch coils. For this 
reason neither the wide phase-spread nor so narrow a coil-span as two- 
thirds is commoply employed in alternator windings, ^unless iSis essential 
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thif there b ( e 'no triple-frequency term whatever in the phase pressure 
under an y conditions of load; and, in general, reliance is placed upon obtain¬ 
ing a good^field-fofhi for the sufficient reduction of this harmonie. 

In each,of the«tnree types of winding referred to, the fifth harmonic is 
reduced to only one-fifth of the percentage value which it has in the wave 
of flyx distribution, in some cases with a change of sign. Owing to this 
fortunate circumstanoe, it is unnecessary to reduie this harmonic in the field- 
form to a particularly small value, which indeed would be difficult to accom¬ 
plish with certainty even for the open-circuit condition. By the use of a 
coil-span of exactly four-fifths of the pole-pitch, any remaining fifth harmonic 
might be removed, should exceptional conditions of operation (suctaas perfect 
resonayce) occasionally demand this. However, while the phase-spread is 
limited to one or two definite values, any intermediate value of the coil-span 
between two-thirds and full pitch is easily .obtained; and since some degree 
of “ chording ” is an advantage as regards the losses qn load, a coil-span of 
75 to 80 per cent is very, commonly adopted. Irfbidentally the fifth harmonic 
is thereby almost entirely eliminated and the third very effectively reduced; 
at the same time the loss of output —about 6 per cent—is not serious. 

The expression given above for the distribution factor strictly refers to 
a uniformly distributed winding, or one in which there is a very large number 
of slots per pole. In applying this formula to a practical winding, in which 
there is a comparatively small number of slots, no important error is made 
in the case of the lower harmonics, such as are tabulated above; but when 
Sealing with terms of much higher orders it is essential to use the complete 
formula: 

sin ns- 

distnbution factor — - . , 

q sm(nsir;q) 

wherein q denotes the number of slots per pole which are occupied by one 
phase. The factor for a uniformly distributed winding continually diminishes 
«as the order of the harmonic in question is increased; but it ,will be found 
that the latter expression—for a finite number of slots—increases and decreases 
periodically. In particular, for terms of the orders g/s ± i, that i», for*?; =' 
(slots per pole-pair) + i, ihc distribution factor attains the same nurfI 5 ^:al 
value as for the fundamental. , Harmonics of these particular orders, if 
present in the air-gap field, appear in the- terminal pressure waves with their 
f«ll percentage values. Such terms are usually known as spacing ripples, 
since the effect is attributable to the regular spacing of the stator conductors. 

If the statoi* face were quite smooth, the terms of these higher orders 
in «he iicld form would fre insignificantly small. When, however, the stator 
face is broken ujl into alternate slot openings and teeth, as is univethal prac¬ 
tice, the wave j)f flux density is serrated, and precisely those harmonics are 
introduced which are not diminish^! by the distribution factor. The much 
larger and highly important harmonics which thus appear in the pressure 
waves, are known as tooth- or slot-ripples, from their origin in the local 
variations flux depsity, caused by teeth- or slot-openings. 
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With a very small nunfter of slots»per pole, the tooth-ripple may bemf 
low enough frequency to *give rise to troubles from capacity current/ or 
resonanceFor example, with six slots per pole in a tffiee-phase'machine,. 
i.e. two coil* per group, # the tooth-ripple will consist if the eleventh and 
thirteenth harmonics, and these can be*large enough to cause Serious diffi¬ 
culties. With larger numbers of slots per pole, the ripplfe may interfere 
with the working of telephone systems in the vicinity of the lines, either by 
electrostatic or electromagnetic induction; and in this’ respect & very small 
harmonic may have shsastrous'effects. It is desirable in all cases, therefore, 
to ensure that the tooth-ripple will not be large; and where the conditions 
of operation indicate that either of the above difficulties is probable, special 
precautions must be taken to reduce these tern 3 to the smallest practicable 

limits. .» 

• 

For this purpose various means are available. One of the most usual 
methods is to employ semi-clos‘ed or totally-closed stator slots. Totally- 
closed stets increase ^he leakage reactadce of the winding under normal load 
conditions, without affording additional protection In case of sudden short- 
circuit; they are used only in exceptional circumstances. Provided that 
the slot opening is less than one-half of the radial width of the air-gap, the 
flux density remains very nearly uniform over the slot-pitch, and the tooth- 
ripples are usually unimportant. There are, however, practical disadvan¬ 
tages in the use of semi-closed slots. The coils must be formed in position, 
at least at one end, and there must be appreciable slackness in the slots in 
order that the coil may be pushed through from one end. The initial 
cost of winding, and the difficulty of replacing a damaged coil, are fhus 
greatly increased. With plain open slots, the tobth-ripple may be reduced 
by using a large number of narrow slots per pole rather than a small pumber 
*fjf wider slots; but at the same time the stiffness of the coHs and their ability 
to withstand the mechanical stress of short-circuit is impaired, the initial 
cost of winding is increased, and—particularly in high-tension machines— 
valuable space is wasted in numerous thicknesses of the main insulation. 
From these practical considerations, it becomes almost essential to use.a* 
conTparafively small number of open slots, having a width of*about twice 
tlwtmdial air-gap; and, in the absence of additicjnal precautions, this would 
inevitably lead to excessive tooth-ripples. * - 

* In.large machines, open slot^may be closed by 1 magnetic wedges, built 
up of thin sheet-iron stampings riveted together in packets about an inch, 
wide, and perforated to reduce the leakage and loss in them, and <0 provide 
for ventilation. When the simpler non-magnetic wedges gnust be used, a^ 
in ordinary practice, a limited number of slots ca* be arranged to” ield thte 
effect of a much larger number, as regards wave form, by. using a fractional 
number of slots per pole. This can be done in either of two ways. In one 
method,^ a standard single-layer winding is used, but on?, two, or three 
additional empty slots are inserted. \?ith eithej one or two extra slots in 
a three-phase machine, the tooth-ripples are greatly reduced, but the three, 
phases are slightly unsymmetrical, and generally more so than impermissible 
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injarge machines which have to work in paralfel. 6y using three empty 
s!oft, uniforiiiiy spaced around the core, the phases remain symmetrical, 
K but the elimination of the ripple is far less perfect. Moreover it is only 
in a few cases that file use of empty slots gives a convenient total number of 
slots, and ofherwist ihe cost of building the core may be greatly increased; 
in any case special coils are required at those parts of the periphery where 
the empty slots occur. The latter disadvantage is entirely avoided in the 
second method, namely, the use of a two-layer “ commutator ” winding, 
generally with “ wave ” connections* Here'all the cqils are identical, but 
there is usually still greater difficulty in obtaining a suitable number of slots, 
from the point of view of economy in stamping the stator segments and of 
the construction of the core. Such windings, however, are practicable and 
satisfactory where a number of identical machines have to be built. 

The virtue of a fractional number of slots per pole lies in the fact that 
the successive conductors passed through id tracing out the winding occupy, 
at any instant, a number of slightly different positions in relation to the 
poles. The same result, therefore, is obtained by 'skewing the slots by the 
amount of one slot-pitch between the ttvo ends of the core; in this way every 
conductor in effect occupies a complete slot-pitch, and the winding is exactly 
equivalent to the hypothetical “ uniformly distributed ” winding. Alter¬ 
natively. the same effect may be obtained by skewing the edges of the poles 
by the same angle; or, more conveniently with some types of pole construction, 
by forming the edges of the poles in several steps, giving a total difference 
equal to the slot-pitch between the two ends of the machine. A final method, 
occasionally preferable, is to displace alternate poles by one-half of a slot- 
pitch, so that the ripple generated under, say, the N. poles, is neutralized by 
that generated uttder the S. poles. 

C * 

* For a further discussion of the properties of the commutator winding, see S. P. Smith, 
‘The Shape of t£ie Pressure Wave in Electrical Machinery”, Part II, Journal 1 . E. E., 
Vol. LIII, p. 214. 



CHAPTER III 
Losses and Heating 

Mechatfical losses; open-circuit losses; short-circuit losses; losses on 
load; ventilation; heating; measurement^)! temperature; tem¬ 
perature limits; temperature guarantees. 

1 . The energy losses occurring in an electrical generator are important 
from the *two«distinct viewpoints of efficiency and of heating. A smaller 
temperature rise may be obtained, either by using a larger machine or by 
increasing the volume and velocity of the cooling air. In the former case 
the efficiency also is somewhat improved,* but the machine is necessarily 
more expensive; in the latter case the efficiency is impaired, but a small 
and cheap machine is obtained. Thus, high efficiency combined with low 
temperature rise involves an expensive machine; but small temperature 
rise with low efficiency, or large temperature rise with high efficiency, is 
compatible with a small initial cost. Improvements in design or construe-* 
tional detail, which lead to a reduction of the total losses with the same 
amount of active material, a more advantageous distribution of the losses, or 
a more efficient use of the cooling air, may result in both a leaver temperature 
tftid greater efficiency; or, alternatively, in a smaller machine for the same 
performance. 

It was shown on p. u that the excitation characteristics on load may 
be predicted Jxom the open-circuit and short-circuit curves. Similarly, il 
is convenient to express the losses on load in terms of those Occurring undet 
the sSme fcvo no-load conditions. This method of comparison is^ufficiently 
acSHftle for practical purposes, although the magnetic conditions within the 
machine are essentially different in the three modes df offeration; and the 
Method, is often particularly convenient in enabling fhe efficiency and tem¬ 
perature rise of an alternator to be determined by means of tests which can 
be carried out at the makers’ works, where load tests would as S rule §e 
impracticable. 

2. Mechanical Losses. —Under all conditions of operation tffe same 
mechanital losses are present. These include:—(i) bearing friction, *(2) 
fan power, (3) windage. When a separate external blower is used, item 
,2) represents the power supplied to the blower, and (3) the fiower required 
to drive the alternator itself (unexcited)'apart fro 91 the friction of bearings. 

• The improvement is only slight, for, while the electrical losses are reduced, the mechanical 
osses are increased. 
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Io machines cooled by the natural circulation tif air, or by an internal fen 
mounted oif the rotor, these two items are merged in a single loss associated 
with thS ventilation. 

The total mechanical losses may be measured by driving, the alternator 
at normal” 'fcpeed and unexcited, by means of an electric motor, the losses 
in which are kfaow’n.* If there is a separate blower, the power supplied to 
it isVeadilywneasured electrically, and'is added Jo the driving pojyer required 
by the generator itself. When a calibrated driving motor of sufficient power 
is not available, the various component losses must by examined separately. 

For the bearing losses there are no reliable means of direct measurement, 
those methods which depend upon an observation of the weight and tempera¬ 
ture rise of the lubricating oil being liable to serious error on account of the 
heat conducted to the bedplate or along the shaft. The mechanical friction 
must therefore be estimated by a comparison with other cases for which 
direct experimental data are available. 

The ventilation losses occurring within the,machine itself, when of the 
enclosed type (in which fne air enters by a duct and is discharged at a chimney), 
may be measured by the “ air-heating ” method (p. 40), when the alternator 
is driven by the turbine at normal speed and unexcited. This method is 
especially valuable when the stator core has to be built in the power house, 
as in the case of very large machines, or where there are exceptional difficulties 
in transport. The loss thus measured is the sum of fan power and true' 
windage. When an external blower is used, however, it is necessary to 
^observe the temperature rise of the cooling air between the points at which 
it'enters the blower and is discharged from the stator chimnev, in order that 
the losses within the fan Inay be included in the measured total. A further 
allowance, amounting to possibly to per cent of the fan power, has to be 
added to cover losses in the fan motor. , • 

With open -type machines, in the absence of a direct measurement by means 
of a driving motor, both the bearing friction and the ventilation loss must 
be estimated. 

, As an approximate indication of the losses to be anticipated, the 
combined‘friction, windage, and fan losses in medium and large'alter¬ 
nators of the enclosed y aterwheel type, self-ventilated by fans fiy^ to 
the rotor, may be taken as o-6 per cent of the k.v.a. rating of the machine 
for normal temperatfares.f (n open-type machines, without fans, the 
percentage friction and windage loss is again about o-6, on account of the 
reduced* output of such machines; and where fan blades are fitted this 

C 

* * On account of simplicity of speed adjustment, a direct-current motor is preferable for 

thk pufpose. The armature copper and brush losses are usually unimportant. If the supply 
voltage can be varied, the excitation of the motor may he kept constant; the core loss then 
remains practically constant, and the sum of bearing friction and core loss can be measured 
by the input to thi motor when running light, disconnected from the alternator. If the supply 
pressure is fixed, allowance must be madrf'for the effect upon the core loss of ( .ariations in 
field-cuirent required to maintain a constant speed. 

f In generators working at temperatures below standard the mechanical losses are, of 
course, incased. 
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fjg U V may be raised to o-S or even i-o par cent. In generators of th ( 
enclosed type to which air is*supplied by an external motor-driven blower, 
it is usually •essential also to provide fan blades on the r|tor to direct the 
air with a sufficient velocity over the cqoling surfaces. , Such Sans may 
be smaller than where the flow of air depends entirely upon them; 'but 
a total driving power of 0-4 to 0-5 per cent of the k.v.a. output shoi^jd 
still be allowed. In addition the driving power required by fye blower 
motor, supplying approximately 2-5 c. ft. of air per minute per k.v.a., 
at a net pressure of 2 in. water-gauge, will be 0-5 to o-6 per cent. 

3 . Open-circuit Losses.— When an alternator is excited while run- ' 
ning on op«i-circuit, in addition to the mechanical losses, power is absorbed 
in excitation and iron losses. The former, which is the copper loss of the 
field winding, is supplied electrically, and is readily calculated from the 
square of the exciting current (ta^en from the open-circuit curve) and the 
resistance of the field finding, with an allowance for its increase with tem¬ 
perature; or during a test, the*excitation loss is given ({irectly by the product 
of the measured exciting current and the measured pressure between the 
slip-rings. The remaining loss, which is supplied mechanically to the alter¬ 
nator shaft, represents principally the power absorbed in hysteresis and 
eddy currents accompanying the reversal and variation of flux in the stator 
laminations; but this true iron loss is supplemented by eddy-current losses 
occurring in both iron and copper in other parts of the machine. . 

The hysteresis loss is proportional to the weight of steel, to the frequency, 
and approximately to the 1 • 6th power of the flux-density; but its actual* 
magnitude depends upon the magnetic quality of the steel. In general, the 
“ softer ” the steel (or the lower its carbon content) the smaller is the hys¬ 
teresis loss. The eddy current loss within the lamination^‘s proportional 
to the weight of steel, to the square of the frequency, the square of the flux 
density, and the square of the thickness of the plates; and depeijds also upon 
the electrical resistivity of the steel. The higher the resistivity the smaller 
are the eddy currents. 

Two grades of sheet steel are in common use. The cheaper ot»“ ordinary ” 
quality is used, as a rule, in waterwheel alternators of small ancT medium 
outputs. In large machines, especially with a small number of poles and 
running at a high, speed, the heat due to losses in the core lias to traverse a 
considerable distance to the cooling surfaces; and it is then often more 
economical to reduce the losses by using a higher grade of steel rather than 
by increasing the amount of active material. For machines of thfs class, 
special steels, known under various commercial names, such * Extra J^ohys, 
Loloss, and Special Dynamo Steel, are in use; tlufse materials have % ve^y 
sm^ll hysteresis loss. Alloy steels are also available, which have particularly 
nigh-electrical resistivity and therefore very small eddy current losses. These 
materials,.however, are much more expessive than ordinary iron, are more 
difficult to punch accurately and without burrs, owing to excessive wear of 
^he press tools, and are brittle; they are very rarely used in alternator cores, 
except perhaps at very high frequencies as an alternative to much fine 

- VOL. II. 
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Vnination^ with ordinary steels. ' The average total loss, including/Sod 
hysteresis and eddy currents, in the three mSin classes of core steeff at < 
flux density of V ,000 c.g.s. lines per square centimetre, and at a frequency 

of 50 cycles per {second, is as follows: , c 

• 

Ordinary steel .. .. 1'2 to 1-5 watts per pound. 

Special steel .. .. r .. 0 9 to 1-2 watts per pound. 

Alloy steelrfStalloy) .. 07 lo o-8 watts per pound. 

f 

These figures represent the loss as measured with the “ Epstein Square ’ 
in carefully prepared sample strips. , 

Whatever material is used, however, the iron losses occurring rn a machine 
are always largely in excess of those calculated from the results of laboratory 
tests on samples of the steel, at the same flux densities and frequencies 
This is due, to a small extent, to non-uniform distribution of the flux ovei 
the cross section of the magnetic circuit, owing to [he circular form of the 
stator core; but principally to the existence Of many other‘patfis in which 
eddy currents may be formed, other than those within the sections of the 
individual laminae. Wherever there is a punched edge, the press tool in¬ 
evitably forms a small burr on the stamping, which it is essential to remove 
either by filing or grinding; but with large stampings, even when every 
care is exercised, many burrs always remain, and may form electrical circuits 
between adjacent plates. The more complex the form of the stamping the 
greater is the liability to additional losses due to burrs; and axial holes in 
particular materially increase the loss both on account of burrs and irregu¬ 
larity of flux distribution. The loss due to occasional burrs remaining may 
often be practically eliminated by inserting a stamping of thick paper at 
about every haff-inch of the core length. Filing or drifting of the slots to 
remove irregularities after the core is built, also produces extra losses Mid 
greater temperature rise in a region where its effect is most serious; hence 
the importance of accurate punching, and close fitting of the stampings in 
the stator frame. In some types of stator construction the plgtes are clamped 
together by- axial bolts passing through the core. Such bolts must be 
thoroughly insulated throughout their length, and under the nutc or washera 
(Art. 3, Chap. IV). Thdelectrical connection between adjacent laminafSccur- 
ring formed by"their common .contact with the frame casting does not form 
an eddy current path when the flux density in the core is low, since no ffux 
tthen passes through the electrical circuits so formed; but at higher core 
densities there is a leakage of flux into the cast iron, which causes eddy cur- 
rents^to pass between the core plates and the axial ribs or keys of the frame. 
4s t£e flux density is*raised, a point is reached beyond which the loss in¬ 
creases v&y rapidly; and damage may be done by local heating dt the con¬ 
tacts between core and frame. Such trouble is most often found in 25- 
cycle machines', since from other points of view high core-densities are then 
permissible. ® 

Apart from the above-described extra losses which arise from imperfect 
construction, certain others are inherent in the normal construction of 
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alteActors. The lamination^ are necessarily clamped between jhick end/ 
plated either of cast iron or steel; and in these large eddy currents are set 
up, especially»at high core-densities. Likewise it is essential|from mechanical 
considerations, *to use thicker lamina;, neyer less than -035 in., pn either 
side of each radial vent; and a further loss occurs at the vents due to flux 
entering the plates'normally to their surfaces, and consequently setting-up 
eddies in the*plane of the laullnse. 

The losses already described pccur in the stator iron; in addition there 
may be losses (on opeh-circuit) in the stator conductors and in the pole- 
faces of the field magnet.. Owing to the reluctance of the # leetb a portion 
of the flux pusses radially through the stator slots, and induces eddy currents 
in the copper conductors therein. This loss increases very rapidly ^w’ith 
the saturation of the teeth and with the width of the copper; and, unless the 
tooth density is exceptionally low, the width of the copper strip must not 
exceed about o-6 in. fqr a frequency of,5o cycles per second. At higher 
tooth-densities*or where a greater total width of copper is required, the 
strip must be divided into two or more separately insulated wires placed 
side by side in the slot. In a delta-‘or mash-connected stator winding 
there may also be copper loss due to a high-frequency circulating current 
set up by a third harmonic in the field wave-form (see p. 23). In 
machines of modern design such currents should be negligibly small. 

Losses in the pole-face are due to eddy currents set up by the rapid 
variations of flux occurring as the poles move past the stator teeth. These 
losses van’ between wide limits. With semi-closed slots and laminated poles 4 
the loss is negligible. With solid poles the loss is small, provided that the 
slot opening is not greater than two-thirds of the radial width of the air-gap; 
but beyond this limit the pole-face loss increases very’ rapidfy. With lami¬ 
nated poles the loss does not become important until the slot opening reaches 
some three or four times the width of the air-gap. Excessive pole-face losses 
are particularly to be avoided, since, apart from reduction of the efficiency, 
they increase tljp temperature rise of both field and stator windings. 

The total losses in cores built up from stampings of “ special steel ” 
are’ some x> per cent less than when “ ordinary ” quality iron is used. 
Mosf*of the extra losses are small at low densities^ but increase very 
rajfidly beyond the point at which magnetic fiaturation. commences. 

The open-circuit losses may be measured tty means of a calibrated driving 
motor, as in the case of the mechanical losses (Art. 2), or by the air-heating* 
method (p. 40), when the alternator is running excited at normal speed. 

4 . Short-circuit Losses. — The losses occurring or? short-circuit 
comprise the mechanical losses described in Art. *2, the excitation ,lo^ 
(which m 3 y be found from the short-circuit characteristic)* a srftall stator 
iron loss, copper losses in the stator winding, and a number of widely variable 
losses distributed over the iron parts of tl\p machine, and generally grouped 
together under the title of “ stray loss ”. The stater core loss is due to the 
small main flux which is necessary to neutralize the effect of the stator 
leakage fluxes; this may be taken from the curve of open-circuit fosses at 
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She voltagp corresponding to‘the reactive pressure drop in the factor 
winding, (p. 8 ). 

The f stator copper loss per phase includes the common Joule’s loss as 
given b\*,the square of the stator current per phase, multiplidti by the simple 
ohmic resistance per phase of the winding (as measured by direct current); 
anjl also power absorbed by eddy currents which are induced in the con¬ 
ductors when carrying an alternating current Eddy currents in the stator 
winding have an important influence upon, the temperature rise, and require 
further examination. 

The current-carrying conductors produce an alternating flux, which passes 
transversely across the stator slots and induces a longitudinal eddy current 
in each strip of copper Jying in the slot. The direction of flow of the extra 
current, at the side of the strip nearer the slot opening, is the same as that of 
the main current, and at the side of the .strip remote from the slot opening 
is in the opposite direction; the result is that the total current is non-uni- 
formly distributed oyer the depth of the copper. The eddy currents are 
clearly proportional to the transverse flux, that is, to the main current; con¬ 
sequently the power absorbed by them, in any particular case, may be taken 
into account simply by an increase in the effective resistance of the winding. 

Where there are a number of separate strips of copper in the slot, each 
carrying the same current, the transverse field strength and the eddy-current 
factor increase rapidly in passing from the strip nearest to the bottom of the 
slot to the one nearest to the top or slot-opening. The multiplying factor 
for the tfrth strip (counting from the bottom of the slot) is given by* 

K. -[£ + ?*•->>■.W 

4 u, c 

where d — { (depth of strip in inches) X v(frequency) X a, and a = 
width of ccpper/width of slot. 

This increase applies only to that length of the conductor which is em¬ 
bedded in the, core, and in which alone these individual edd\*-currents occur. 
It will be Seen that K m increases very rapidly with the depth or thickness 
of the strips, so that bevond a certain critical value any further increase m 
thickness results ip a greater total, loss in the copper. The transverse 
width of the strip is limited by the necessary width of the teeth; and a definite 
limit is thus set to the currdht-carryirfg capacity of each strip, the actual 
•limit depending upon the total number of strips per slot, each carrying the 
same current. When larger currents have to be dealt with (as in low-voltage 
machines even of moderate output), it therefore becomes necessary to form 
the complete conductor of a number of separate strips connected in parallel. 

However, for the same reasons that eddy currents are produced in the 
individual stjips, circulating currents also flow between the several strips 
connected in parallel, passing through their common junction. «The direc¬ 
tions of the circulating turrents are such that the larger proportion of the 

•H. W. Taylor, Journal, I.E.E., Vo]. 58, p. 279. See also A. B. Field, Transactions> 
Am.I.jftE., Vol. 24,. p. 761. , 
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resultant or main current pastes through J th^ strip nearest the slot opening/ 
If the several strips or lamini are simply joined together near tne ends of 
each slot, the«resultant distribution of current is practically tj^esame as would 
obtain in a soliti bar of the same total depth, and no advantage iij respect 
of eddy-current losses is obtained from the lamination. On the other hand, 
if the several strips be transposed, eithep by special twisting within the slots 
(see Art. 4, Chap. IV), or by beeping the strips entirely separate throughout 
the winding and making the nec|ssary cross-overs in the end connections, 
so that each strip occupies every' position in the complete conductor over an 
equal length of the winding, the reactance of every path if the same, and 
there are n<* circulating currents. Only the eddy currents in the individual 
strips then remain. 

Complete transposition, however, is rarely essential; and since a Slight 
dissimilarity between the several paths in parallel often allows of a much 
simpler mechanical arrangement of the^ winding, such a scheme is very 
commonly aclofited. In these cases the total loss is approximately equal 
to the sum of the loss due to the eddy currents in the individual strips (cal¬ 
culated from equation (1) as for a number of jonductors in series), and the 
loss which would occur in the complete conductor if very finely laminated, 
and with the laminte transposed according to the same system as the actual 
thick strips. The latter part of the loss also may be obtained from equation 
(1), if the factor a be multiplied by the fraction 

net depth of copper X length of conductor between joints* 

gross depth of conductor X length of core 

• 

and a fictitious depth of conductor be taken, depending uporf the systejn of 
transposition.f For example, one of the simplest forms of partial trans¬ 
position, and one which is often sufficient, is obtained in the ordinary lap- 
wound coil (Art. 4, Chap. IV), in which the separately-insulateS laiyiinx are 
continued from one layer to the other without any special transposition. 
In this case a is multipled by half mean-turn/length of core, aijd the depth 
of cop'per i? taken as one-half the gross depth of the complete conductor. 
The Lss so obtained from equation (1), for the. circulating currents in 
a finely laminated conductor, is added to the losses in ftie individual strips 
of *the actual winding. 

The factor for the loss due to circulating currents applies to the whole # 
length of the winding between the joints. Such extra currents—if excessive 
■—are particularly detrimental, since they pass through the e#d connections 
of the winding, which are more difficult to insulate witlt heat-resisting material 
than are <he embedded portions of the coils. While, therefor, a local 
eddy-current loss of over 100 per cent in the top strip may give no trouble, 
the circulating current loss should generally not exceed 10 or‘fj per cent. 

The difference between the total loss found on short-circuit and the 

* Or half the length of the mean turn, if less than the distance between the joints, 
t See A. B. Field, loc. cit., p. 770. 
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Vsum of the components enumerated above ii known as the “ stray j^ss 
The principal part of this additional loss is produced by the magnetic field 
of the armature finding, and occurs in all adjacent iron parts of both stator 
and rot<$f. The magnetomotive force of both .the end connections and the 
embedded portion of a polyphase winding, when carrying a balanced load, 
consists of a fundamental componept which revolves in the same direction 
and with 'ihe same, speed as the rotor, and a series of harmonic terms which 
move with fractional speeds and in either direction. The fundamental 
term of the magnetic field of the end connections, having motion relatively 
to the stationary core end-plates, coil supports, clpmping bolts, and the cast- 
iron guards enclosing the winding, produce considerable eddy currents 
and losses in these parts. The embedded portion of the stator winding 
produces no appreciable loss in virtue of. its fundamental term, since there 
is no stationary' solid iron in its vicinity; but the harmonic components, 
moving with nearly synchronous speed relatively to, the rotor, may produce 
large eddy currents losses in the pole-faces. '■With laminated poles or pole- 
shoes, the loss on this account (in a polyphase machine supplying a balanced 
load) is hardly appreciable. , When the pole-face is solid, however, the loss 
is greatly increased; and, although it still does not become a serious item 
in a three-phase machine, it may be important in a two-phase machine, 
owing to the presence of a large third harmonic (p. 23). With an 
unbalanced load there appears also a fundamental component of magneto¬ 
motive force moving in the opposite direction to the rotor, and therefore 
producing large pole-face losses, appreciable even with laminated poles. 
In the limiting case of the single-phase machine, where the two fundamental 
components are equal,'the loss, even in a laminated pole, would be pro¬ 
hibitive; and it is then necessary to provide a heavy damping winding. 
Currents are induced in the damping winding which approximately neu¬ 
tralize all components of the stator field which have motion relatively to the 
poles; and, owing to the low resistance of the damper windings, these currents 
produce only a moderate loss. A damping winding in laipinated poles is 
also desirable' in two- or three-phase machines intended to work on un¬ 
balanced loads. The total amount of the stray loss increases rapidly \ffih 
the total number of ampere conductors per pole in the stator windiflg; and 
with the mass 6f irdn present; jt is, therefore, much more important in large 
machines than in smkll machines, and greater with a small number of poles 
than with a large number. In very large high-speed machines, stray losses 
may afhount to about two-thirds of the total loss in short-circuit. 

The total short-circuit losses may be measured either by means of a driving 
motor or by the air-heating method. 

* 5 . Lasses.on Load. —Under normal load conditions the ldsses com¬ 
prise the mechanical friction and ventilation loss (Art. 2), the excitation 
loss calculate 5 *from the load excjfation (Art. 5, p. 10), the statoj iron loss, 
stator copper loss, and.stray losses. 

The stator iron or core loss is greater than that measured at normal vol¬ 
tage on^pen-circuit, for two reasons. In the first place, the total induced 
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pressure on load is greater ti»n tne terminal, voltage, on account of the leak/ 
age impedance drop in the stator winding; this increase may easily be cal¬ 
culated (Art. 5, p. to), and on full load may amount to soyae 20 per'cent of 
the loss on open-circuit. Further, the effect of the armature reaction is to 
distort the shape of the flux-density wave lit the air-gap; so'that, for the same 
induced pressure (i.e. approximately for the same total flux),'the maximum 
flux density is considerably increased. The loss in the stator teeth depends 
upon this maximum density, amjmay therefore be much’greater on load than 
on open-circuit with the same total flux. The importance of the effect upon 
the total iron loss, of course, depends upon the relative magnitudes of the 
losses in the teeth and in the remainder of the core behind the teeth, and 
therefore varies widely between different machines; but, as a general indi¬ 
cation, the total core loss may qften be increased tfy a further 20 par cent 
from this cause. 

The stator copper Joss, including the increase due to eddy currents and 
circulating - currents, may h» estimated* as for the short-circuit condition. 
Allowance must also be made for the increase of resistance with the tempera¬ 
ture rise of the winding, which on full load may amount to some 15 or 20 
per cent; but it should be noticed that the eddy-current losses are some¬ 
what reduced by increase of temperature. The stray losses on load are 
smaller than on short-circuit, but little data is available as to the exact rela¬ 
tionship; as an approximate rule it may be assumed that about two-thirds 
of the short-circuit stray loss is present under normal working con¬ 
ditions. 

The efficiency of a generator may be defined as the ratio of output 
(output + losses); but in its numerical calculation It is more accurate to use 
the form: 


efficiency = 


losses 

1 — - - —. 

output + losses 


In practice it is necessary to distinguish between the “ true ” efficiency and 
the “ conventional ” efficiency of a machine. In the true efjjciency every, 
tifes Associated with the operation of the generator is taken into account; 
so fiiat the total losses are simply the differencesbetween electrical power 
output of the machine and the mechanical power supplied to the shaft by the 
turbine, together with any power supplied tg the machine electrically (as in 
excitation), or absorbed in auxiliary apparatus (such as a fan motor, rheo¬ 
stats, &x.). It is usually desirable, however, to be able to prove &e corn- 
pliance of a generator with its specification, in respect of losses, by means" 
of tests which can be carried out at the makers’ worksfwhere the power Supply* 
available*will generally be much less than the full capacity of tjie machine 
ynder test. A conventional definition of efficiency, based.upon a summation 
of the lo^es measured separately under jio-load conditions, 4 S then adopted. 
For this purpose the rules followed in British practice differ somewhat ifrom 
those used in America. In either method is included the mechanical friction 
and windage losses, the excitation loss based upon the calculated exciting- 
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Current for normal load conditions alnd the hot Assistance of the field winding, 
and the loss in a series rheostat when this is employed, or in the exciter itself 
if each' generator^ has a separate exciter. In the British method the core 
loss is taken as that measured on open-circuit at normal terminal pressure, 
while the stator copper loss is takdn as the simple ohmic loss, with allowance 
for the temperature rise of the winding, all extra losses being usually neglected. 
Thf resulting efficiency is necessarily lower thaij the true efficiency, the differ¬ 
ence varymg as a rule between i per cent in small machines to i per cent 
in large machines. In the American rules the core loss is taken as that 
measured on opm-circuit at a pressure equal to the calculated induced vol¬ 
tage on load, and the sum of stator copper loss and stray losses ,js taken as 
the total loss measured on short-circuit at normal stator current. The 
efficiency thus deduced'is generally a very fair approximation to the true 
efficiency, but in large machines may be somewhat too low. 

When the specified performance of the generator refers to the true effi¬ 
ciency, it becomes necessary to determine the fotal losses actually occurring 
under conditions app’roximating as nearly as possible to those of normal 
operation. In rare cases it may be possible to measure the mechanical 
input by means of a torsion dynamometer; but in general practice the prin¬ 
ciple methods available are; (i) the wattless current method, (ii) the air-heating 
method, and (iii) the Hopkinson test. 

In making a wattless current test the alternator, uncoupled from the tur¬ 
bine, is run up to full speed, either by the use of an auto-transformer or a 
.temporary belt drive, excited to normal voltage, and connected in parallel 
wfith any available machine or power-circuit of the same voltage and fre¬ 
quency, and capable of 'absorbing the full output of the generator under 
test as a wattless current, while supplying a power current equivalent only 
to the losses to'be measured. The alternator then continues to run as a 
synchronous motor, taking a current at practically unity power factor suffi¬ 
cient to supply the open-circuit losses. Upon increasing the exciting current, 
a wattless leading current is taken from the system; and by a suitable increase 
pf excitation (and a reduction of that of the machines in parallel, if necessary 
to maintain normal voltage), the wattless current is made equal Jo the-futt"' 
load current of the altern&tor under test. At the same time the power-com¬ 
ponent of the current increases to correspond with the total losses of the 
machine on load, which can therefore l*e directly measured by means t)f 
wattmeters in the supply circuit. The total loss thus observed is generally 
somewhat greater than that obtaining when the generator is working at 
’normal power factor, for the induced voltage and flux, the stray losses, and 
the editing current argali increased at zero power factor. The excitation 
loss ifiay b<j corrected to normal conditions by calculation, and the increased 
flux is partly offset by the fact that there is little distortion of the flux density 
wave and therefore a smaller tooth loss in the zero power factor case. As 
a general rule the total losses are not more than to per cent greater than in 
operation at* the higher power factor. 

The air-heating method in its simplest form can be used only with 
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machines of the enclosed typd* but is then probably the most reli|ble means/ 
of testing available. The method is applicable to measuring the tot^l loss 
in a machine under any condition of operation whatevef; and,’for the 
purpose of determining the true efficiency, the test is carried out $hile the 
generator, driven by the turbine, is in actual operation and supplying fall¬ 
load at normal power factor. To the,air outlet from the stator frame is 
fitted a chimney of such form'and length as to render thf flow off|ir steady 
and approximately uniform. Thj area of the top of the chimney is divided 
into a number of equal squares, over each of which the velocity of the air 
is measured by means of,an anemometer or equivalent apparatus. From 
the average%reading, and the area of the chimney, the total volume of air 
{V cubic feet per minute) is calculated. The mean temperatures of the air 
at inlet (T,) and at outlet (T„) are also observed by means of standardized 
thermometers. If the load on tlje station is variable, the output of the 
unit under test must £>e held practically constant by hand regulation of 
the governo"? dhd field rheostat, and the various readings are taken only 
after the temperature rise of the air has become absolutely constant. The 
total losses absorbed by the ventilating air, between the points at which 
the inlet and outlet temperatures are measured, is then given by: „. 

. loss in kilowatts = X — 2 ~ - - - X (T — T), 

1650 273 x T 

where the temperatures are expressed in degrees centigrade. The power thus 
obtained, of course, excludes bearing friction, or other loss external to the 
air system, such as in the exciter or in field rheostate. The bearing friction 
may be accurately measured by observing the losses, when the machine is 
driven unexcited by means of a motor, both by the input tcf the motor and 
by the air-heating method; the excess of the former over the latter gives the 
bearing losses. When due precautions are taken the method ft capable of 
ample accuracy for efficiency tests.f A possible source of error is in the 
radiation of heat from the frame, whereby a small part of the loss is dissi- 
p^ed y/ithout entering the cooling air; and approximate allowance, for this 
minor, effect is given by: kilowatts radiated = external surface of frame 
and end-covers in square inches X T X io' 5 , where T.is the mean differ¬ 
ent of temperature between the frame and the surrounding air in degrees 
centigrade. 

The Hopkinson test affords a means of determining the efficient of dt 
machine at unity power factor with an expenditure of power equivalent only 
to the losses; but the method is only applicable when t#ro identical generators 
are available. The two machines are mechanically coupled, together, with 
a small difference of phase between the rotors, and are arranged to be driven 

* See, however, R. Threlfall, “ The Testing of Electric Generators by Air Calorimetry ”, 
Journal , I. E. E. } Vol. 33, p. 28, for a successful application of the same principle to an open- 
type alternator. • 

t For details of proceduie, see S. F. Barclay and S. P. Smith, Journal , I. E. E., Vol. 57, 
P.293- 
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'by a calibrated motor of sufficient power to sujjjply the full load losses o^both 
machipes. When the set is run up to normal speed, and equal exciting 
currents are supplied to the two field magnets, a pure power current circu¬ 
lates between tfye two stators (Art. 7, p. 19), one machine acting as a motor 
and the other as a generator, if a suitable phase displacement has been 
used, full-loa'd current will be obtained with normal terminal pressure. The 
electrical, input to, the driving motor, less the known losses •therein, then 
represents full-load losses in the two alternators. 

It has been explained in Art. 1 that the possible efficiency of an alter- 
* , nator depends upon such 



factors as the initial cost 
and the temperature rise, 
besides the operating 
conditions of voltage, 
frequency, and power 
[actor. Tfte curves of 
fig. 1 show the true 
efficiency to be expected 
in modern three-phase 
water-wheel generators 
designed for a tempera,- 
ture rise in accordance 
with either British or 
American standard rules 
(p. 54), and operating 
at 6600 volts, o-8 power 
factor (lagging), and a 
frequency of 5o' cycles 
per second. When the 
efficiency tests are to be 


outbut - k v.A 


made by loading the 


Fig. 1.—Trt'C kfficiency of Three-phase Water-wheel Alternators generator On a Water 


resistance, it is nSfcesBitfy 


that the efficiencies bi stated also for unity power factor; approximate 
values may bd’ obfained froiq the efficiency at o-8 power factor (lagging) 
by assuming that die total losses at unity are three-fourths of the loSses 
»at o-8 power factor. 

6*Ventilation.—A portion of the loss occurring in an electrical 
generator is conducted to the air in contact with the external surfaces of the 
jnachine, and is carried off by convection currents and by the natural circu¬ 
lation of air in the station; but the bulk of the cooling is effected tty the more 
rapid current of air passing through the interior of the machine. This 
cooling air is ft be regarded as performing a dual function: firstly, p( abstract¬ 
ing heat from the surfaces of those parts of the generator in which losses 
occur; and secondly, of absorbing and carrying off that heat. The former 
action necessitates a difference of temperature between the heated surface 
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■and^he air-stream in contac| wun it, ana aepends for its magnitude upon 
the area and roughness of the surface, and upon the velocity of the current 
of air. Th» latter action involves a rise in temperature ff the cooling air 
itself, the exteift of the rise depending upon the total volume,o{ air pJr minute 
which passes over the heated surface. The actual temperature rise of'the 
surface considered, above the station temperature, is clearly the sum of the 
temperature rise of the cooling air and the difference of tgmperaturf between 
the air and the surface. Kence^in order that the temperature rise may be 
kept within appropriate limits, it is necessary that 
a certain quantity of air .per minute be passed 
through the machine, and at a sufficient linear 
velocity. The movement of air at high velocity 
over rough surfaces requires a c#nsiderable drop 
of pressure; and the product 0/ this pressure 
drop into the volume,of air passed p^- minute 
represents an Amount of povfer which has to be 
supplied mechanically to the air, and which is 
ultimately dissipated as heat. Efficient design of 
the ventilating system therefore consists in the 
provision of a suitable ratio of air volume to 
.velocity, and a suitable ratio of surface area to 
mass of active material, in the avoidance of in¬ 
effective losses of pressure (as by sudden changes 
of velocity or direction), and in bringing as 
much as possible of the cooling air into close 
contact with those parts of the machine in which 
the principal losses occur. 

Water-wheel alternators, almost universally, 
are ventilated upon the radial system, which is 
shown diagramatically in fig. 2, and further illus¬ 
trated by figs. 1.2, and 2 of Chap. IV, p. c8. The 

. J. * 1 f r Fig. a.—Radial System oi 

present diagram shows the arrangement of an en- vemihuon 

cfUSfecT machine, in which the ventilating air is 

circulated by fan blades mounted on the rotor. The machine is symmetrical 
about the vertical centre line, the air ‘entering at each’ enii by inlet ducts 
(A, A), which should be so formed«s to allow*the air uniformly free access to 
the whole of the inner periphery of the fan. In passing between the fan 
blades (B) the air receives a high radial and peripheral velocity, so*that a 
strong current of air impinges on the inside of the stator end winding, and 
a pressure of air accumulates in the end guards at (*’. A portion of the air 
passes between the stator coils, and discharges through a number of holes 
(D) into the back of the frame. The remainder passes between the field 
coils and^long the air-gap, and thence* through radial ventilating spaces 
in the stator core, into the back of the frame. In horizontal shaft 
generators, the air generally leaves the stator frame by a dumber of 
openings as shown at E. In vertical shaft machines, the sanv^general 




system unusually adopted, except that inle| trunks' 
pensed, with, and the construction of the frame is often thoffifed : ' ; aa-- ^ ^ 
the cooling air discharges through openings at the lower side only, and 
is led afyay by t ducts formed in the foundations. This hrrangethent is 
illustrated in fig. 3 of Chap. IV, p. 61. 

The iron 'loss in the stator core, and teeth is partly conducted radially 
along the^. stampings to the external cylindrical surface of the txire (whence 
it is radiated to the surrounding air), partly to the inner cylindrical surface 
from which it is abstracted by the rapid peripheral current of air carried 
round by the rbtor, and partly by axial conduction (across the lamina) to 
the surfaces of the ventilating ducts. The temperature in the interior of a 
packet of laminations; is thus always greater than any of the surface 
temperatures. 

The copper loss in the slot portions pf the stator winding is dissipated 
both by transverse flow through the insulating tube tp the stator iron, and by 
axial flow along the copper to the end connections. In lon£ machines the 
loss is carried off mostly by transverse conduction, in short machines mostly 
by axial flow; in average practice, however, both means have to be taken 
into account. The copper loss in the end connections, together with heat 
conducted from the embedded parts of the coils, is largely taken up by the 
direct current of air from the fans, which impinges on the inside of the 
winding; but further cooling is done by that part of the air which passes 
behind the end connections and is discharged at the frame holes D. Stray 
josses produced in the core end-plates are also taken up by the latter stream 
of air. 

The rotor copper is cooled principally by the strong radial current of air 
through the fans passing over the ends of the field coils. The air which 
passes axially between the poles is comparatively ineffective, on account of 
its low linear velocity due to the restriction occurring at the entrance to the 
stator vents. A part of the field copper loss also flows into the iron body 
of the poles, and, together with stray losses occurring in the pole-face, is 
abstracted fey the high-velocity current in the air-gap. With very large 
pole-face losses this action may be reversed; and, in any case, such losSeSTti- 
crease the temperature 6f the field winding. The relative degrees of venti¬ 
lation of the stator and rotor windings may be to some extent controlled by 
means of the frame openings‘at D; increasing the area of these holes tends 
«to reduce the temperature of the stator winding and to increase that of the 
rotor winding, while closing the holes has the reverse effect. The air is 
also Jheated by friction in passing over the various cooling surfaces within 
tfiejnachine, and by violent eddying motion set up in the air-gap, to an extent 
corresponding with the total ventilation losses, i.e. the sum of fan fiower and 
true windage. 

In very long machines with fqiv poles, it may not be possibly to supply 
a sufficient quantity of air to the radial core vents via the air-gap and the 
spaces between the field coils. A further supply of air and additional cooling 
surface^are then provided by axial holes passing through the laminations. 



The amount of power coifumed in raising V c. ft. of air per rtlnute to a 
pressure equivalent to a volumn of A in. of water is -000117 VA kw.* The 
total temperature rise of the cooling air in enclosed machines builftto meet 
either British or American standard temperatures is usually about 20° C. 
Hence, taking the total losses indicated by the efficiency curves of fig*. 1 
(allowing xo per cent of the total loss* as bearing friction and ip per cent 
for heat radiated without entering the cooling air), it»is found#that the 
necessary air volume for large machines is approximately V = 350 c. ft. per 
minute per 1000 k.v.a. normal output. In small machines the lower effi¬ 
ciency is compensated by « greater proportion of the loss Keing dissipated 
by the franSe. The air pressure varies considerably; but a low pressure is 
usually associated with a low fan-efficiency; and approximately ^pre- 
sentative result may be obtained" by assuming a pressure of 5 in. water- 
gauge in the end guards, in combination with a fan efficiency of 40 per 
cent. The^ ^ie totab ventilation loss* becomes -000117 X 350 X 5/0-4 
= 5 kw. per 1000 k.v.a. normal rated output of the generator. 

7 . Heating.—Continuity of service in an alternating-current gene¬ 
rator, apart from occasional attention to mechanical requirements such as 
wear of bearing liners or the tightening of winding clamps, becomes almost 
entirely a question of the permanence of the insulation. Accidental imper¬ 
fection of the insulation at any point may, of course, lead to failure very shortly 
after the machine is first put into operation; but such weakness should be 
revealed by a pressure test and measurement of the insulation resistance of 
the hot winding after the generator has run on short-circuit for several hours, 
and as a rule may readily be rectified. A more serjpus cause of breakdown 
in high-voltage machines may arise from the formation of njtric oxides or 
of ozone, due to electric discharge across narrow air spaces,.either between 
the conductors and the inside of the insulating wrapper, or between the out¬ 
side of the insulation and the iron core. This action occurs onlv when a 
critical value of the electrostatic field in the air space is exceeded, which 
results from th« use of too thin a covering of solid insulating material. 
The rgpults are particularly disastrous when nitric oxides are fflrrpgd inside ' 
the wrappirfg; and all internal air spaces should therefore be particularly 
avoided. At pressures exceeding aboyt 8000 volts to, earth, however, it 
is gery difficult to avoid the formation of a tmce of ozqne at the ends of the 
slots and at the edges of radial veTTts, at whlbh points the dielectric stress 
is a maximum. 

Passing over, however, these several causes of failure, which are to be 
avoided in the design or in the construction of the ggnerator? the length of , 
time during which the insulating materials are capable of retaining tfieir 
essential ^ectrical and mechanical properties depends primarily "upon the 
temperatures that these materials attain in the working of the machine. The 
effect of prolonged subjection to a high*temperature is mainly to destroy 
the mechanical strength, flexibility, and toughness of the materials; disinte¬ 
gration then follows, as a result either of the slight but rapid vibration which 
is always present in an electrical machine, or of an abnormal shocks due to- 
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sudden start-circuit; and ultimately electric{l failure takes place. Break¬ 
down may also occur, without previous mechanical damage, in the portions 
of the stator winding nearest to the terminals, due to an excessive rise of 
pressurd in switching operations, or to electrical disturbances on the trans¬ 
mission system; but the effect of high temperature upon the dielectric 
stsength of the insulation is generally much less important than its destruc¬ 
tion of the mechanical properties. 1 * 

For such reasons failure of the insulation if excessively heated is almost 
equally to be expected at any point of the winding; and the temperature 
which has to be considered in this connection is therefore the temperature 
of the hottest point in each kind of insulation. The positions of the hottest 
points in any one machine vary with the condition of working. On normal 
load, in order that heat may flow from tne embedded stator winding both 
radially and axially, the copper necessarily reaches a higher temperature 
than the surrounding iron, and tke hottest point of the wining generally 
occurs about midwiy between the two ends of the core, and on the top 
conductor in the slot. On short-circuit, although the stator core carries very 
little flux, the iron near the<extreme ends of the core may be considerably 
heated by stray losses in the teeth and core end-plate. In consequence of 
this, the stator copper near the ends of the slots may reach a much higher 
temperature than on normal load. On open-circuit the temperatures of all 
parts of the armature winding are much lower than on load. In the field 
winding, the temperatures within the body of the spools are higher than 
those of either the inner or the outer surface; the maximum generally occurs 
somewhat nearer to the inner surface, approximately midway between the 
two ends of the machine. 

8. * Measurement of Temperature.—While the safe working load 
of a machine strictly depends upon the highest temperature attained' at any 
point, in practice this maximum temperature cannot be directly observed; 
for, in the first place, it occurs on the inner surface of the insulating wrapping 
and therefore in contact with conductors working at a high potential, and 
secondly, because the location of the hottest spot in any particular jjnachine 
is not known. The maximum temperature can thus only be deduced Trom 
a consideration of ?uch temperature; readings as are conveniently obtainable; 
and the probability pf a reliable result is to be increased by making a lgrge 
number of observations in thdse parts of*the machine which, from experience 
•and theoretical considerations, may be presumed to contain the hottest 
points. 

Three methods a^e available for temperature measurements in electrical 
machines, namely; (i) embedded temperature detectors, (2) the resistance 
method, {3) thermometers. 

The closest approximation to the maximum temperature is given by 
embedded detectors, which may bft either thermocouples or resistance ther- 

• In connection with Arts. 8 and 0 the reader should consult: British Standardization 
Rules for Electrical Machinery, 1917, Report No. 72, British Engineering Standards Com¬ 
mittee; 40 >d Standardization Ru^es of the American Institution of Electrical Engineers, 1918. 
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„ xhe former connate of two thin wires of different^metals— 
ri copper and constants (a copper-nickel alloy)—welded together at 
S3? ends so as to form a closed circuit, the copper lefd containing a 
galvanometer. When one junction is raised to a higher tynperatifre than 
the other, an electro-motive force proportional to the difference of tem¬ 



perature (equal to about 43 microvolts per degree centigrade^ is produced 
in the circuit, and the galvanometer scale is calibrated so as to indicate % thti 
difference t>f temperature directly. Fig. 3 shows a complete thermocouple 
equipment, including galvanometer, a vacuum bottle containing the cold 
junction with a thermometer, and a double-pole multiway switch by means 
of which any one of a dozen “ hot ” junctions, situated at different points 
in the machine, may be connected in circuit. The indicating instrument 
is provided with a zero adjustment by which the pointer can be se^to the 
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temperature of the cold junctihn when the cjVcuit is open; the subsequent 
readings then show the actual temperatures of the hot junctions directly. 

The., resistance thermometer consists simply of a small fl&t coil of fine 
wire, arid some .form of “Wheatstones’ bridge ’’whereby the resistance of 
the coil max measured, the law of variation of resistance with tempera¬ 
ture havipg been previously determined by calibration against a standard 
thermometer. The change of resistance is indicated by the’ resulting un¬ 
balance of the bridge, as measured by thencurrent in the galvanometer when 
a known voltage is applied to the bridge. A constant voltage is maintained 
by adjusting a resistance in series with the battery' until the galvanometer 

shows a standard deflectibn, when a 
fixed “ unbalancing resistance ” is tem¬ 
porarily inserted in one arm of the 
bridge. A typical output is shown in 
fig. 4, a mult’way switch, being used 
(as with thermocouples) so that the 
„ temperatures at a number of points 
may be read on the one instrument. 
Neither the thermocouple nor the re¬ 
sistance thermometer has any decided 
advantage as compared with the other, 
provided that the resistance coil be 
concentrated within a very small space. 
If the coil occupies a considerable length, 
and especially if it is partly in contact 
with a well-cooled surface or passes 
across a ventilating duct, the tem¬ 
perature indicated must be’ lower 
than the maximum. The thermo- 

Fig. 4 —Indicator l'anel for Thermocouples COUple, perhaps, has Some advan- 

. tage on the grounds of simplicity, 

small qost,‘ and general robustness. 

It is possible to plage temperature detectors of either type in actuaT'con- 
tact with the .copper conductors, provided that they are placed on one of 
the conductors immediately adjacent to the neutral point, and that the letter 
is dead earthed. The highest reading'Of several detectors so situated gives 
<■ a pep/ectly reliable measurement of the temperature of the hottest point in 
the winding. Since, however, it is not always possible to use a dead-earthed 
neutral, and since aqy misplacement of the detector or a subsequent altera- 
c-tiqfi of the terminal connections involves so great a risk of breakdown or 
danger erf shock in making temperature readings, detectors are rarely placed 
in contact yyith the conductors except for experimental purposes. For 
practical safety the detectors have to be placed outside the mai» insulation, 
and consequently indicate temperatures appreciably lower than that of the 
copper. When there is only one coil-side per slot (i.e. when the one or 
more conductors in the slot are contained within a single insulating cell). 
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one detector should be placed between tUe autside of the cell ai>4 the sloi 
wedge, and another between the outside of the cell and the bottom pf the 
slot, as in fig. 5 (a). The higher of the two readings thSs obtained will 
still be appreciably lower than the maximum temperature of thefcopper, 
the error increasing with the thickness of tne insulation. In the standardi¬ 
zation rules 'of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, tne maximum 
copper temperature is taken us the highest reading obtainable by, pairs of 
thermocouples arranged in this planner, plus io° C., plus 1° C. for every 
1000 volts by which the terminal pressure exceeds 5000 volts* When two 
separately insulated coil-sifles per slot are used (two-layef winding), the 
detectors should be placed between the two insulating cells, as shown in 
fig- 5 (*)• A detector so placed indicates very nearly the average of the 
copper temperatures of the 
two conductors, independently 
of the thickness of insolation 
used; and, in*tfie rules referred 
to, a uniform addition of 5 0 C. 
is made in this case to obtain 
the maximum temperature of 
the copper. 

. In the resistance method 
of temperature determination 
the resistance of the stator or 
rotor winding is used as an 
indication of its temperature. 

The principle involved is the 
same as that of the resistance 
thermometer described above; 
but there is the important difference that, whereas the embedded detector 
is concentrated within a small space, and so indicates practically the tem¬ 
perature of a particular point, the resistance of the entire winding gives a 
measure of the average temperature throughout its length. If R o be the 
knoWf' resis*ance at a temperature of t° C„ and R be the resistance 
measured hot, then the average temperature of the winding is given by 

1 = R (A, + ■■’■34'5) ~ 234-5° C. ‘ 



Fig- 5 Location cf Embedded Temperature Detected 
(a) One coil-side per slot, (b) Two coil-sides per slot. 


The resistance of the field winding is obtained from the exciting current 
and the potential difference between the slip-rings (for f which separate poten¬ 
tial leads must, of course, be used); the rotor temperature can thus be,re. 
torded continuously during the operation of the machine.f ‘The resistance 
» the stator winding, however, can only be readily measured after the 
machine has been shut down, and by the Use of a separate supply of direct 


* J hl8 allowance is undoubtedly too small. Compare Art. 9. 

tie rotn/o,aS° tl0n ° f * he " ohm " meti:r ” has bcen suggested for showing the temperature of 
Voi.ii 8 contmuousl y °n an indicator. 
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current. ^ If a sufficient interval of time elapses for the winding to have 
cooled appreciably, it is necessary to take a series of readings at equal 
interval^ of tinrfc, from which the approximate temperature at* the instant of 
8hut-do»vn may be obtained by extrapolation. In addition to the fact that 
the measurement depends upoft the temperature of the copper itself, the 
resistance nfethod has the advantage of requiring only one observation and 
of presenting a single result free from any arbitrary element es in the loca¬ 
tion of embedded detectors; but this result, being the average temperature 
of the winding, must always be considerably loweuthan the temperature of 
the hottest spot. The difference varies greatly with the size and type of 
machine, and between different designs for the same rating. The difference 
is greater in long tl^n in short machines (since in the former the heat 
devdoped in the slot portion of the winding and flowing towards the ends 
has farther to travel), and greater in high- than in low-voltage machines 
(since in the former a greater proportion of the copper loss is transmitted 
to the end connections). In the standard rules of the Arffelrcan Institute 
of Electrical Engineers the temperature of the hottest point of the winding 
is taken as to 0 C. above the ^result obtained by the resistance method. It is 
doubtful whether this allowance is sufficient for the type of machine 
commonly employed in water-wheel units; a higher figure should certainly 
be used for extra high-tension windings, and for both stator and rotqr 
windings of specially long machines. 

The third method of temperature measurement, by means of thermometers , 
although very widely used on the ground of simplicity, cannot be depended 
upon to give a true indication of the temperatures of the hottest points in 
the windings. The thfermometer can only be applied to external surfaces; 
that is, to the outside of the field coils, the end connections of the stator wind¬ 
ing, and the iron of the stator core. In the case of the field winding, the maxi¬ 
mum surface temperature is lower than the average temperature as measured 
by resistance, and considerably lower than the maximum internal tempera¬ 
ture of the winding. In the American rules the maximum internal tem¬ 
perature is, taken at 15 0 C. above the maximum surface temperature. 
With Strap-on-edge field coils this allowance may be sufficient;'"bat in 
wire-wound coils in which there are several thicknesses of insulating 
material, through which the heat has to flow to the surface, the internal 
temperatures are higher. . 

On the stator winding the thermometer being applied outside the insu¬ 
lation does not as a rule show the temperature of the copper; and being 
applicable only to the end connections, which are nearly always cooler than 
the embedded portions, generally gives a result which is considerably lower 
than the. average temperature of the whole winding (or the “ resistance ” 
temperature). The slot portions and the end connections, however, require 
separate consideration. It is possible in some cases for a thermometer 
placed on the end connections to indicate very nearly the temperature of the 
copper. Such a result is obtained when the bulb of the thermometer is 
placed between two adjacent conductors, or between a conductor and a 
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■wooden clamping-block, or atj other similar*points at which the Radiation 
of heat from the surface of the insulation is greatly restricted.* The; tem¬ 
perature indicated is then very nearly the actual temperatui% of the, copper 
in that region, ahd this will very often (especially in short machine^ be the 
maximum temperature in the end connections. Although lower than the 
slot temperatures, this figure may be of. greater importance, since it is not 
always possible to insulate the end connections with mgterials capable of 
safely withstanding the same tenjperatures as the insulation used in the 
slots. In long machines a higher temperature may occur where the conductors 
leave the slots, due to the aijial flow of heat to the end windirfg; this reading 
cannot be ascurately obtained by thermometer. The temperatures of the 
copper in the slots can only be estimated from readings taken on the core 
iron, on the inner cylindrical surface or on the surfaces of the radial 
ventilating ducts between the slot$ (i.e. on the teeth). These surfaces are 
always cooler than the, slot walls, that, is, lower than the readings of 
detectors sitdaftd as in fig. 5* (a); and temperatures £iken on the vent 
surfaces behind the teeth, or on the external cylindrical surface of the 
core, are, of course, still lower. As regards the .end connections an addition 
of more than 5 0 C. may often be unwarranted; and, on the other hand, for 
the slot copper the allowance should at least include the correction for insu¬ 
lation thickness which is applied to embedded detectors when there is one 
conductor per slot. 

Further, the reading of a thermometer may differ appreciably from the 
surface temperature which it is intended to measure. The thermometer 
bulb cannot make good contact with the surface to which it is applied; con¬ 
sequently, if the remainder of the bulb is surrounded by cooler air—and 
particularly if exposed to a current of air—the reading is mqcfi lower than 
the actual temperature of the surface. This defect may be obviated by 
covering the exposed side of the bulb with a pad of felt or citfton-wool, 
but such additional covering hinders the normal cooling, and the surface 
temperature in that region is increased. The thermometer, however, can 
never indicate a higher temperature than that of the copper; and unless so 
muclPp^dding is used that the general ventilation of the winding is impeded, 
the copper temperature cannot be locally increased to any appreciable extent. 
In the measurement of stator core tempe'raturgs it is clear thht the thermo¬ 
meter may .yield very irregular resulfcr, and is particularly unreliable because 
the error may be in either direction. These difficulties peculiar to the use of 
the ordinary thermometer may be avoided by substituting for it either a 
thermocouple or a resistance thermometer. With the former* especially it 
is a simple matter to make a perfectly good contact witfi the surface, and so 
obtain an accurate reading independently of exposure to currents of cold 
air. The hot-spot corrections to be applied remain as for ordinary ther¬ 
mometers, qpd thi^application of a thermocouple must not be confused with 
its use as an embedded detector. 

It has already been mentioned that the location of the hottesf point of 

Compan: the behaviour of an embedded detector with two conductors per slot (fig. 5 4). 
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the statdr winding is quite different on shoft-circuit and on normal load; 
it is therefore necessary for the stator temperatures to be taken when the 
machine is working as nearly as possible under rated conditions, and pre¬ 
ferably km actual load at normal power factor. For the purpose of works 
tests, however, any of the meAods of operation described in connection 
vyith efficiency measurements can be used (see Art. 5). In addition several 
method* are available in which the normal additions of heatirig are approxi¬ 
mately realized, but which do not lend themselves to the actual measurement 
of the losses. For example the stator winding m 4 y be connected in open 
mesh or delta, 5 nd full-load current caused to circulate by means of a booster 
transformer, at the same time that the field is excited to give nofmal induced 
pressure. The heatktg of the field winding may be determined with suffi¬ 
cient accurracy by running the machine On open-circuit at full-load exciting 
current. The temperature rise on actual load may be slightly higher than 
on open-circuit, owing to the greater temperature pf the coding air and of 
the stator face, and, to the presence of pole-face losses. If it is inconvenient 
to make the field heating test at full-load exciting current on account of the 
large driving power requirad, when the test is carried out at the maker’s 
works, the temperature rise per kilowatt excitation loss may be found from 
a test made at a somewhat lower current, and increased proportionately to 
correspond with the excitation loss on full-load. The field-heating constant 
cannot, however, be deduced from a short-circuit test, since pole-face losses 
then form an abnormally large part of the total heat liberated in the rotor. 

9 . * Temperature Limits.—The materials used for the insulation 
of water-wheel alternators may be divided into two classes as regards their 
ability to withstand prolonged heating, namely: 

Class A .—'Impregnated cotton, silk, paper, and similar materials!. 

Class B. —Mica, asbestos, or other materials capable of resisting high 
temperatures. 

According to both British and American standard rule's the temperatures 
to which these two classes of materials may be continually heated,%+tthout 
loss of their mechanical or insulating properties, are 105° C. and 125° C. 
respectively. 'Materials of class B u are usually applied in combination with 
others of class A, both for convenience in applying the insulation arid to ‘ 
give solidity and toughness to the complete wrapping. Such composite 
material may be considered as belonging to Class B provided that, if the 
class A materials be destroyed by heating, the mechanical and insulating 
properties of the wrapping are not impaired. 

‘ Except in-very small machines of which the field coils may be wound 
with square double-cotton-covered wire and impregnated, the rotor winding 
almost invariably consists of copper strip wound on edge, consecutive turns 
being separated by strips of “ micanite ” (-oi in. to -02 in. thick), and the 
entire coil insulated from the pole by a spool built up of micanite or 


See footnote, page 46 . 
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bakelized boards. The micarjite separators are composed of smaljf pieces of 
pure mica built up into a uniform sheet by means of shellac, sometimes upon 
a paper basa, and hot pressed. The shellac remains an effective' binding 
material even after subjection to great heat; but its entire removal in this 
case causes no defect in the insulation. 3 < 

The embedded portions of the stator winding (except ih very small 
low-voltage generators) are insulated with a wrapping of “ micJt-^oliurfS ”, 
This material consists of a thin layer of mica, built up of small pieces, assem¬ 
bled on a base of thir. tough paper by means of shellac. The requisite 
number of turns of mica-folium are wrapped loosely round the conductor, 
and then wwked into a very tight and hard rectangular cell by a process of 
hot ironing, generally combined with steam pressing. Wrappings of this 
kind may be heated until the paper backing is completely charred, ytt the 
whole remains perfectly sound both mechanically and electrically. It has 
been found, both by laboratory tests anjl from experience in the operation 
of machines* >a ving high internal temperatures, that such materials can be 
worked continuously and with complete reliability at temperatures of i8o° 
to 200° C. As previously mentioned, Urge high-voltage generators working 
at standard temperatures as shown by thermometer always have internal 
temperatures far in excess of the limit of 125“ C. previously quoted.* At 
these high temperatures failure is almost entirely a question of brittleness; 
and much undoubtedly depends upon the conductors fitting very closely in 
the slots, the absence of vibration of any kind, and the end-windings being 
so firmly clamped that, in the event of short-circuit, the projecting ends 
of the slot cells are relieved from all mechanical shock. In other methods 
of construction the inner layers of the slot insulation, which are in contact 
with the conductor and therefore reach the highest temperatures, are of 
class B materials, while the outer layers which are in contact with the slot 
walls are of class A. The temperature at which the inner layers are 
worked must then be so limited that the hottest part of the class A in¬ 
sulation does not exceed the limit specified for that class. 

The end connections, being curved, cannot readily be insulated with a, 
mid 3 *folium wrapping, and various materials in the form of tape'have to 
be adopted. The tape may be from one-half inch to one inch wide, depend¬ 
ing upon the radius of the sharpest benli to be covered, 5nd-Successive turns 
are overlapped by nearly one-half «ke width of the taffe. For generators of 
moderate voltage, cotton tape impregnated with elastic insulating varnislj 
(such as “ Empire cloth ”) is commonly employed. Such materials “clearly 
fall under class A. At higher voltages, generally above 3000 volts, it is 
modem practice to use a “ mica-cambric ” tape consisting of a layer of pure ‘ 
mica betvflsen a cotton tape and a thin paper strip. These.tapes will cjuite 
safely withstand temperatures considerably in excess of that given for class 
A materials, and can safely be regarijed as of class B* since even if 

* For important data and discussion relative to the use of higher temperatures with class 
B materials, see G. A. Juhlin, “Temperature limits in large A.C. generators”, Journal 
I££„ Vol. 59, p. 281. * 
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the cotton basis of the internal layers weije to carbonize, the external 
layers, being at a much lower temperature, would not be injured, and 
would jiold th? essential layers of mica firmly in place. Such material 
is used partly on account of the somewhat higher copper temperature^ occur¬ 
ring in a high-tension winding, ahd partly to obtain a high dielectric strength 
with a moderate thickness of wrapping. Where space has particularly to be 
economized, “ miqa-silk ” tape may be substituted. In present practice the 
temperature of end connections is usually restricted to the standard figure 
for class A insulation. Consequently it may be fctund, especially in short 
machines, that Vhe current-carrying capacity of tjie stator winding is limited 
by the temperature of the copper at the ends of the slot cell?, where the 
taping of the end-wading commences, rather than by the much higher 
temperature obtaining at the centre of the core, where the insulation is of 
class B. „ 

A matter requiring particular attention is the material used for the insu¬ 
lation between the. individual conductors, where several codcfuctors are en¬ 
closed within a single main insulating wrapper; for a failure between adjacent 
strips, whether in series or in parallel, invariably results in the breakdown 
of the main insulation. Since the temperature of the end connections is 
in any case limited to that appropriate to class A material, no further restric¬ 
tion can there be required on account of the internal insulation. But in 
the embedded portions of the coils, if the insulation of adjacent strips consists 
only of cotton tape, Empire cloth, or similar materials, the maximum 
copper temperature permissible is that given for class A, and no advantage 
in this respect is obtained by the use of a mica slot cell. Mica-cotton or 
mica-silk tape, on the other hand, if containing a considerable proportion 
of pure mica, yn here be regarded as of class B; for if the backing be entirely 
destroyed, the layer of mica remains in place as effective insulation. 
Alternately cotton-covered conductors may be impregnated with bakelite 
varnish, which forms an effective mechanical and electrical separator 
between adjacent turns, capable of withstanding the temperature appro¬ 
priate to class B insulation. These remarks apply even where the adjacent 
strips are connected in parallel, the pure mica being still essenpal as*Mieat- 
resisting mechanical separator although not required for dielectric strength. 

10. Tempferature Guarantees.— The standard rules of both the 
British Engineering Standards Association and the American Institute of 
.Electrical Engineers stipulate that the resistance method (Art. 8) shall be 
usecfrnvariablv in determining the temperature of the field winding, and 
whenever possible in the case of the stator winding. For the rotor, the 
.method presents no 1 special difficulty, and has proved quite reliable in 
practice; but so much difficulty has been experienced in dbtaining a 
dependable reading of the maximum resistance attained by the stator 
winding, that'the method has in this case been largely abandoned in favour 
of thermometer readings, notwithstanding the well-recognized irregularities 
of the latter means. 

In the American rules, and in those of the British Engineering Standards. 
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Association of 1917 (No. 72), it is stated that, when thermometersAre used, 
the highest reading is to be increased by 5 0 C. in order to obtain the tem¬ 
perature whioh would be indicated by the resistance. It ha#been explained, 
however, that the difference between the temperatures, shown by'.thermo¬ 
meter and by resistance, is usually much gfeater than 5° C,, while in certain 
circumstances the thermometer may irylicate very nearly the focal internal 
temperature on the copper, which may be higher than the average*(yr resist¬ 
ance) value. Owing to this wide range of uncertainty, no completely 
logical value can be ass.gned to the necessary allowance; and in the recent 
revision of the British rules the correction has been entirely ignored, and 
the limit previously recommended for the resistance method has now been 
adopted for use with either method. The most modern tendency, however, 
is toward the use of embedded detectors as the basis of temperature 
guarantees for the stator, while the resistance method is retained for the 
rotor, since detectors jannot there be readily applied, and the exact tem¬ 
perature is b^less importance, owing to the low voltage. By these two 
means, a continuous record of both stator and rotor temperature can be 
obtained during the normal operation of the machine. 

Where thermometer readings are employed, it is necessary for the 
machine to be shut down in order to observe the maximum temperatures 
pn the stator. The temperature then becomes more uniform throughout 
the winding; and since there is practically no ventilation, the accessible 
surface temperatures increase. The readings of embedded detectors, and 
the resistance, decrease upon shutting down. 

While the nature of the insulating materials employed sets a limit to 
the actual temperature which the winding may attain at any point, the 
output obtainable from a given machine is determined by the permissible 
rise of temperature of the windings above the temperature of the cooling 
air.* The temperature guarantees of a generator are therefore always 
expressed as the rise of temperature when the machine is carrying normal 
rated output. 

The air temperature, in the case of open-type machine^, is usually 
meaSBfed at a distance of a few feet from the frame, and in the direction 
of the flow of air towards the machine. In enclosed machines, the air 
temperature is taken in the air duct, a! the point of entrance to the gener¬ 
ator. Since a considerable part »of the coaling is effected by radiation 
from the frame, the temperature rise is sometimes reckoned from a con¬ 
ventional “ ambient temperature ”, such as: (room air temperatun* plus 
four times inlet air temperature) divided by five. 

The permissible temperature rise is, of course, obtained by subtracting 
from the limits of temperature, discussed in Art. 9, the probable maxirflum 
Mr temperature at the site where the machine is to be installed. Standard 
machines .are dwigned for an air temperature not exceeding 40° C. The 

• The output obtainable for a given rise of temperature depends also to | small extent 
upon the temperature of the cooling air, since a higher actual temperature increases the 
*«ti*tanc* of the windings. 
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permissible limits of temperature 1 rise, as determined by embedded detec¬ 
tors, are then: 65° C. with insulation of Class A, and 85° C. with materials 
of Class^ B. Tne corresponding maximum observable temperatures are 
then: by the resistance method, 55 0 C. and 75 0 C.; and»by the' use of 
thermometers (or detectors applied to external surfaces of the finished 
machine), 50' C. and 70° C* Large modern water-wheel alternators are 
frequently' designed to work at these limits- on normal fulHoad, and to 
withstand without injury the temperatures attained in working on an over¬ 
load of 25 per cent for a limited, period, usually two hours, following 
operation for aviong period at normal load. This form of rating takes 
advantage of the facts that the mica-tape insulation employed on the stator 
end-connections is yidoubtedlv superior to the ordinary materials of 
Class'A, while the micafolium slot cells, and micanite field-coil insulation, 
are unaffected by temperatures far in ( excess of those standardized for 
Class B materials. 


V 

• The thermometer limits mentioned are those of the Am. I. E. K.,and the earlier B. E. S. A. 
rules; as previously stated, the revised B. E. S. A. rules adopt 55° C. and 75 0 C. for ther¬ 
mometer also. 
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Alternator Construqtion 

Description of figs. 1,2, and 3; stator frame; suitor core; stator 
windings; magnet wheel;, pole construction; field winding. - 

1 . Description of Figs. 1*2 and 3 .—In illustration of some of 
the constructional details described in this chapter, reference will be made 
to the sectional drawings of three typical water-whedT alternators which 
are here reproduced. These represent machines of the following 
ratings* 

Figs. 1, la, and ib: 2000 k.v.a. 1000 r.p.m., horizontal shaft generator; 
1600 kw. at 0-8 power-factor; 10,000 volts; three-phase, 50 cycles per 
Second, 6 poles; with overhung exciter, 16 kw. at 70 volts. The machine 
is one of eight built by the British Westinghouse Electric Manufacturing 
Company for the power stations at La Pique Superieure, of the Compagnie 
d’Electricity Industrielle, France. The rotor is composed of unbored discs 
with poles integral with the rotor body, and has, a special construction 
of spigoted pole tips; the stator winding is of the concentric type, with 
end windings arranged in two planes. 

Fig. 2 (in pocket at end) and fig. 2a: 8000 k.v.a., 450 r.p.m., horizontal 
shaft generator; 6000 kw. t 075 power-factor; 4500-5000 volts; three-phase, 
45 cycles per second, 12 /.oles; with overhung exciter, 45 kw. at 100 volts. 
One of two machines built by the same company for the Societa Anglo- 
Rotqgpa, Italy, for Rome. The rotor is built up of discs pressed on to 
a shaft, with laminated dovetailed poles; the stater winding has involute 
coils with full-pitch “ wave ” connections. 

Fig. 3: 20,000 k.v.a., 375 r.p.m., vertical shaft generator; 18,000 kw. 
at 0-9 power-factor; 11,000 volts; three-phase, 50 cycles per second, 16 
poles; with vertical exciter carried on shaft extension, 95 kw. at 175 iults? 
A standard water-wheel unit of the Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Company, 
provided with top guide bearing, and a Mitchell thrust bearing carrying 1 the 
entire weight of alternator and turbine runner, and the hydraulic thaist! 
The rotor consists of three cast-steel wheels, with dovetailed laminated 
poles; the statotnhas short-pitch “ lap ” coils of the involute type. 

All thite machines are radially ventilafed by fans mounted on the rotor, 
In each case the overspeed is 80 per cent above the normal running speed, 

• By courtesy of the Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Company of Manchester. 
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2. Stator Frame. —This'is usually an iron casting of hollow box 
sectioij, .of which common forms are represented by figs, i, 2, 3, and 4. 
On the tinner diameter the frame carries a number of heavy ‘axial ribs, in 
which dovetailed grooves are cut to receive the keys on the core stampings. 
The ends of the frame are so fortned as to provide a substantial support for 
tlje core end-plates, and are also mtchined to carry the winding guards or 
enclosing covers. ,The outer wall of the ffiame in small ahd low-speed 
machines is perforated by a number of ljrge openings through which the 
ventilating air is immediately discharged. In lar’ge horizontal machines 
it is usually required to discharge the whole of the heated air either at the 
top of the frame, whence it is readily carried away by the natural ventilation 
of the station, or at W bottom, where connection is made to a special duct 
leading to the outside of the building. The frame is then made entirely 
closed on the outside with the exception of a single large opening at the 
top or bottom. In large vertical-shaft machines th« air may be discharged 
at the top or bottam end of the frame; but more commonly*the frame has 
openings in the outer cylindrical wall, the hot air being sometimes collected 
and carried away by an external sheet-metal trunk. The frame must be of 
ample section, particularly near the sides of the opening, to allow the dis¬ 
charge of the air without appreciable drop of pressure. 

Frames up to about 10 ft. in diameter can generally be made sufficiently 
rigid to maintain a true circular form when the entire weight of the stator 
is carried on two main feet, one on either side of the lower half of the frame. 
Larger vertical frames, however, generally need additional support in order 
to avoid distortion and consequent unbalanced magnetic forces. The 
simplest means of preventing such deformation is by the use of one or two 
auxiliary supports placed under the lower half of the frame; the lower half 
being thus directly supported, the stiffness of the sides of the frame effectively 
relieves the bending stresses in the upper half. This method of support 
is usually sufficient for the largest diameters required in horizontal-shaft 
water-wheel units. 

For ( east of casting, except in machines of small diameter, the frame 
casting is divided on tlje horizontal, and, if necessary, also on the vSrtical 
diameter. The parts are accurately registered at the joints by keys, and 
secured by a n\lmb*er of bolts passing through heavy flanges. The joint is 
sometimes more conveniently made by Ibflg bolts passing through the frame, 
y.jn fig. 4, external flanges being then avoided; but to reduce their elastic 
extension such bolts need to be of large diameter. Frames for large vertical 
unitp are usually made in several sections, only light bolts and flanges being 
fequired. Where transport facilities are limited, and where at the same 
time it is undesirable to build and wind the core on site, it is'sometimes 
necessary to make the. frame in several parts, each containing a portion of 
the core complete in itself, thus*allowing easy assembly on sits. Where 
it is possible to carry one-half of the total weight, the frame is best divided 
somewhat'below the horizontal diameter; when three parts are necessary, 
the upper half may be in one piece while the lower and heavier part is 
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further divided at the bottom. Exceptionally heavy frames may be made 
with the feet separate, and the ring divided into four or more sections. 
For split staffer windings see Art. 4. 



Fig. 4.—Stator Frame, showing Long Bolts and Special Riba foj Split YolS 

The splfc-frame construction is also often required as giving ready access 
to the stator qjj, rotcif, for inspection or repairs, by removing the upper half 
of the frai»e. Alternatively, the complete stator may be arranged to be 
moved axially by screwgear on extended machined facings provided on the 
bedplate, sufficiently to expose the whole of the stator and rotor fades. These 
lonstructions are open to some objection. The split stator necessitates 
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an expensive construction of bfith core and stator winding, and in any case 
some disconnection of the winding is unavoidable; while the sliding stator 
needs a - longer and therefore much heavier shaft and bearings? and occupies 
a considerably greater floor space. With dovetailed poleS it is usually a 
simple matter to provide gear by which a pole may be withdrawn axially 
without dismantling any other part'of the machine, thus providing a space 
sufficient “to allow the inspection or replacement of any part of the stator 
winding. 

3 . Stator Core.—When the external diameter of the core does not 
exceed about 4 ft., as ?n small generators driven by high-speed Pelton 
wheels, the stampings may be complete circles, provided with a single 
key to ensure corre'l't alignment of the slots. Larger cores are built up of 
segmental stampings, each stamping being located by two keyways, sepa¬ 
rated by one-half the width of the segment. Successive circles of punch- 
ings are overlapped by one-half the width of a segmpnt, so that the joints are 
staggered. The number of segments per fcircle depends partly upon the 
dimensions of the sheets of steel economically obtainable, and also upon the 
number of slots required. If there is an even number of slots per segment 
the stampings are all identical (fig. 2); but with an odd number of slots per 
segment two different stampings are required, one-half of the total number 
having a slot on its centre-line and the remainder a tooth on the centre-line 
(fig. 1). This may be avoided by using an odd number of key-ways and 
frame ribs, with segments of such a width that the number per circle is 
a whole number plus one-half ; the core is then built up as a continuous spiral. 

With a small number of segments per circle, radial movement of the 
stampings is effectively prevented by their close contact at the joints, and 
keys of the simple form shown in fig. 1 are then only required for accurately 
locating the segments and to prevent possible rotation of the complete core. 
With a large number of segments, however, the segments need to be indi¬ 
vidually secured to the frame in the radial direction, for which purpose dove¬ 
tailed keys are necessary. The key may be a separate bar of mild steel, 
screwed to the frame casting, dovetailed slots being punched in the segments. 
Alternatively the dovetail may be an integral part of the stamping,* fitting 
into a groove cut in the frame casting (fig. 2). When the complete core has 
to be split, special half-segments are required on either side of each joint. 
Since there is only one keyway in each efithese small stampings, it is necessary 

provide two extra plain frame-ribs on either side of the joint, as indicated 
in'fig. 4. 

The core is clamped axially between two cast-iron end-plates. For 
small diameters, these are made as complete circles, and secured in position 
by"segmental keys engaging with recesses turned in the frame casting (fig. 1). 
One end-plate is sometimes cast solid with the frame. In machines of large 
diameter the'fend-plates are preferably made in segments, and the retaining 
keys are replaced by bolts, passing behind the core, as in figs. 2 and 3. 
Bolts passing through holes in the core need to be thoroughly insulated, and 
to be a very tight fit to prevent vibration. 
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The core end-plate covers only the part*of the stampings lying behind 
the teeth; and to prevent the teeth themselves from spreading axially and 
so allowing vibration, additional tooth supports are required*at the ends of 
the core-. Theife generally take the form of segmental castings .'carrying 
inwardly projecting radial fingers. To reduce stray losses and local heating, 
tooth supports are usually of bronze. For large machines, the Angers (when 
of bronze) need to be of very heavy section to give sufficient stiffhess; and 
for this reason are often replaced by malleable-iron castings. Owing to the 
reduction of section which is then possible, the heating can still be kept 
within permissible limits by careful design. In »mall maflhines the tooth 
supports may be riveted to the end stampings of the «rfe; but in larger 


machines are preferable 
screwed to the inner 
face of the core end- 
plate. Fig. 5 (a) show^ 
a small cast gun-metal 
finger - segment riveted 
to the core stampings; 
while ( b ) shows the ar¬ 
rangement of a malle¬ 
able-iron tooth-support 
suitable for a large 
generator. 

The radial ventilating 
spaces in the body of the 
core are formed by sepa¬ 
rators attached to the 
core stampings on ■ one 



Fig. 5.—Stator Tooth Supports 


side of the vent. The 


separators are subjected to extremely heavy stresses, and their construction 
needs particular attention; for distortion or collapse of the separators inter¬ 
feres with the ventilation of the machine and also allows destructive vibra¬ 


tion of the cqre stampings. Vent separators are often made of a “ chlnnel ” 
section pressed from x V-m. sheet steel; this form is quite satisfactory in 
small machines, provided that the sepaAtors are accurately fbrmed so that 
the back of the channel has no initkbtendencyrfo collapse, and that they are 
placed sufficiently near together. Generally, two separators per slot-pit^ 
gives a suitable spacing, one projecting down to the inner edge of the core 
stamping, so as to support the tooth. In larger machines greater stiffness 
can be obtained by placing two “ channel ” separators*back to back, or by ( 
using a solid mild-steel strip about J in. thick. In the latter.case the tcfcth 
separator should taper to a narrow edge to avoid much restriction of the flow 
of air into tfie vent. In most cases the separators are attached t# the segments 
by electric spot-welding. 

The stator slots are either of the “ semi-closed ” or the “ opffli ” types, 
seen in fig. 6 (a) and ( b ) respectively. With open slots and a suitable type of 
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winding', the cods can be dropped in complete, wfaid 
repairs; but open slots in generators of the water-wheel type 
tate tits use of 0 laminated poles or pole-shoes in order to reduee pole-feki 
losses (J^rt. 6, p. 75). 'With semi-closed slots the coils have to be pushed 
through from one end, one or both of the coil ends being formed in posi¬ 
tion; solid pole-shoes, however, may be used. With either type of dot, 
the coils ire retained by wedges of hornbeam or of vulcanized fibre, which 
fit into recesses or dovetailed grooves in the case of the open slot. In 
large machines the slots may be provided with an extended “ neck ” beyond 
the space required by tha conductor, as in fig. 6 (c). The neck has several 
advantages: the v v??kage reactance is increased, thereby diminishing the 

_ sudden short-circuit cur- 

rent (Art. 4, p. 8); the 
.(d) effective width of the air- 
gap is increased, which 
3 improves the ventilation; 

and, a greater clearance 
is provided between the 
rotor and the projecting 
ends of the slot conduc- j 
tors, which reduces tlje 
risk of damaging the in- 
sulation in assembling 
or dismantling the ma- 
(a) <b) (c) chine. A sub-slot (or 

‘ _ axial duct behind the 

conductor) as shown at 

Fitf. 6.—Type* of Stator Slot and Details of In*ulation (d), is also sometimes 

used in long machines, 

for the purpose of cooling the. slot conductors or of supplying additional 
air to the radial vents near the centre of the core. 

4. Staiot Windings.— Windings suitable for the ‘stators of water¬ 
wheel‘alternators are of two general types: the single-layer “ concentric" 
winding and the two-fayer “ diamond ” winding. The concentric winding 
is composed Of a dumber of similir groups of coils, each group consisting 
of several coils of different span (or width) placed concentrically one within 


jpother, each slot containing one coil side. In the diamond winding all 
coils are identical, and are arranged uniformly on the periphery of 


armature, successive coils overlapping by nearly die width of a coil; 
si de of each coil lies* at the bottom of a slot and the other side at the top. jH 
a dot, each slot containing two coil sides. In the concentric 
k w|iole number,of coil sides per pole pair, although, for tbepurposei^ 
olfrwnating t&oth-ripples when open slots are used, the number of aw 
per pole pair, can be made fractional by adding empty slots (compare ->' 
8..p. 22 ).* Ia the diamond winding all slots are filled; but the n i^nh^f 
pf dots per pole pair may he either a whole number or fra$wi^ 


-fulLer^oord strip 
- mioafoluxm. 


mLfcarulx , 

Separator - 

> mica separators 


hard uiood or 
fibre wed^c 







Fig. 7a.—Conce»tric Coil Winding, with 2-plane end connections, for open slots 



Fig- "jb. Concentric Coil Winding, with 2-plane end connections, for semi-cldked slots 


plane fln° cukirk 
can be sc Ait 



Fig- 8.—Concentric Coil Winding, with 3-plane end connection*, arranged for split yoke 
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For a single-phase machine, concentric (Soils give the simplest possible 
■winding, and are almost universally adopted. The complete group of coil 
sides per pole*usually occupies two-thirds (or rather more) of tTie total number 
of slots per polfc, the remaining slots being empty. The average'span of 
the coils electrically is equal to the pole-pifch, but the end connections are 
divided into two groups to shorten the^ actual length of coppdh It is not 
necessary for ^11 poles of the binding to be identical, wliich allows of tKe 
use of any fractional number of slots per pole pair. Any coil can be removed 
for repair without disturbing the remainder. 

In concentric polyphase windings the mean coibspan is » full pole-pitch, 
and the arc over which the coil sides of each group are a^fread is limited to 
one-half of the number of slots per pole in a two-phase winding, and to 
one-third of the number of slots per pole in a three-phase winding, by 
practical requirements in the disposition and clamping of the end connections. 
In a two-phase winding ^he projecting ends of the coils are arranged in tw r o 
planes. The end connections of a three-phase winding can be arranged in 
either two or three planes. The former method gives the smaller axial 
overhang of the coils, and is generally adopted. in generators of the water¬ 
wheel type, since it is simpler in construction and more easily clamped. In 
a two-plane winding for either two or three phases, the coils may be all of 
the same length, one end of each coil lying in the plane nearer to the end of 
the core and the other end in the plane remote from the core, see fig. 7 (a), 
or there may be long and short coils, both ends of the short coils lying in 
the inner plane and both ends of the long coils in the outer plane, see fig. 
7 ( b ). When open slots are used the latter arrangement has the advantage 
that the coils can be completely formed before winding, the short coils being 
inserted before the long coils. In the former case the coils are interlinked, 
and one end of each has to be formed and connected up after the coils are 
inserted in the slots; but this arrangement is preferable when semi-closed 
slots are necessary, since only one type of coil is used, and all joints are made 
in the outer tier. In a two-plane three-phase winding with an odd 
number of pairs of poles, one group of special coils is required, lying 
partly' in eaijh of the two planes, see fig. 7. By using a three-plane 
end-winding, with groups not bifurcated, and coils of three different lengths, 
fig. 8, the winding can be divided at Several points without opening or 
removing any of the coils. This type? of winding is often convenient where 
the stator has to be divided for ease of transport but where it is undesirable, 
to build and wind the core on site. 

The concentric winding is suitable for any whole number af conductors 
per slot, connected either in series or in parallel. A fractional number of 
effective conductors per slot is also obtainable by dividing the winding iftto 
several identical .parts, and connecting these in parallel. With a single 
bar per slot,* fully-insulated coil sides are pushed through semi-closed slots, 
and the coils completed by separate strap end-connectors. With several 

• It» here to be understood that each bar may be composed of several lamina, possibly 
transposed within the slot, but all solidly joined together at each end of the slot. 
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conductors per slot, either in Series or in parallel but separately insulated 
throughput the ( end-connections, the coils may be formed at one end only 
(giving'U-shaped coils) and pushed through semi-closed slots,* the overhang 
at the open end being then formed, and each turn separately connected up 
and insulated. Alternatively, thd coil may be completely formed and insulated 
a{,both ends, and dropped into open slots, a single joint per coil then being 
necessary to connect successive coils in series. In very smaH'machines it is 
often unnecessary to clamp the end-connyctions; in this case the outer tier 
is formed straight (giving plain rectangular coils)) while the inner tier is 
turned up at ar^ angle between 45° and 90" tQ the axis of the machine. 
In larger machine^ where the overhang has to be clamped, all coils are 
turned up at right angles to the axis. 

The diamond-coil tcindinq is not used in single-phase machines. The 
polyphase diamond winding is uniform.over the entire periphery of the 
armature, as seen in fig. 2, being, simply opened at appropriate points to 
form the beginnings and ends of the several phases. In a two-phase winding 
each group of coils occupies one-half of the pole-pitch; but in a three-phase 
winding the phase-spread (o,r width of each group) may be either one-third 
or two-thirds of the pole-pitch; see also Art. 8, p. 22. The coils may be 
either “ lap ” or “ wave ” connected. In a lap winding the span of the coils 
may be less than the pole-pitch by any desired amount, giving a short-pitoh 
or “ chorded ” winding (Art. 8, p. 22), and the length of copper in the end 
connections is thereby reduced; with wave winding, the coils are of full 
pitch. The lap winding necessitates a number of special connections in each 
pole pair; while in the wave winding the corresponding interconnections arc 
formed naturally by the coils themselves. For this reason wave connections 
are usually adapted in machines with a large number of poles, and in very 
small machines; but lap connections are generally preferred where there are 
comparatively few and large poles, owing to the ease with which any desired 
degree of chording can be obtained, as well as on account of the smaller total 
width of the coils, which in large machines facilitates the forming and assembly 
of the,winding. Both lap and wave windings may be used with either a 
whole number or a fractional number of slots per pole pair. With fractional 
numbers the groups of coils under successive poles are different. In wave 
windings with'a fractional number of slots per pole pair all coils may be 
exactly identical, as in a direet-currenf drmature; but with a W'hole number 
«»f_slots per pole the winding would close after a single toijr of the armature, 
and a group of special coils is therefore necessary in each phase to form a 
continuous winding., 

, Diamond winding obviously requires an even number of conductors 
per slot; but the effect of an odd or a fractional number can be’obtained by 
connecting similar parts of the winding in parallel. With two bars per 
slot, in large 'machines, an “ inv6lute ” winding is employed, inr which the 
ends of the coils are turned up at an angle of 45 0 to 6o° to the axis of the 
machine, 'and take the form of involutes described on a cone; see figs. 2 
and 3. Open slots are used, so that the coil may be completely formed and 
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insulated before dropping into the slots, after which only the joints between 
successive coils at one end of the machine have to be made, and inflated. 
With very heavj- coils it may not be possible to stretch the coil in width 
sufficiently to enable it to drop into the slots; the two coil sides are then 
formed separately, and joints made at befit ends after the winding is in 
position. The diamond winding can also be used with two turns per coil; 
but for more Ihan four conductors per slot a concentric grinding is-usually 
adopted in large machines. In comparatively small high-voltage machines, 
however, an involute winding is often required with a large number of turns 
per coil; the coils are then wound complete on a former, dipped into open 
slots, and the single conductor connected up to the adja^nt coils at one end 
of the machine. In small low-voltage machines, with two bars per slot, a 
simple “ barrel ” winding may be used, in which the coil ends lie on a cylinder 
or are turned up at 

only a small angle. . r I 

Semi-closed slots are - . . ■__ 

used, the two sepa- --- a 

rately insulated bars _ “ 

pushed through, the • - - _ I 

ends bent to form 

wave coils, and the ;j,. ( j 

joint made at each_ f j ) " ) ’ "* * 

end between the two () —I.^nunatcd StJtsr Conductor, showing Transposition ofi.amin,e 

layers by means of a mioraii. i 

separate clip. Two 

turns per coil, lying side by side m the slot, can also be usjd with this 
type of winding. , 

The conductors of large machines have usually to be laminated in order 
to reduce eddy currents (see Art. 4, Chap. III). In concentric windings it 
is often sufficient to form the conductor of a number of laminae which are 
insulated from each other throughout the complete turn of the coil, the 
increased length of path being sufficient to reduce the circulating- current to 
a permissible value. With larger conductors, however, some form of trans- 
pos.tion is necessary. When it is found sufficient to divide the conductor 
into only two or three parts, the simplest arrangement—suitable only for 
moderate voltages—-is to connect th 5 several laminae in series, and divide the 
complete winding into two or three identical circuits, which are connected 
parallel. Alternatively, when the individual bars are of considerable section, 


separate strap end-connections can be used and transposed ' between the 
two sides of the coil. When a larger number of laminae is required, trans-, 
position in*the end-winding is more troublesome, and cannot always be 
made complete; it is then preferable to use a special form of conductor in 
which the strips of each coil-side are cross&i within the slot itself. Fig. 9 (a) 
shows a form in which each strip passes gradually from the bottom to the 
top of the conductor, thus occupying every position; while fig. 9* ( b ) illus¬ 
trates an alternative construction wherein the strips are crossed at certain 
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points so that each strip occupies the several slot positions over such 
lengths, of the,conductor as to give equal reactances to all strips. In the 
majority of cases, however, the circulating current in a diamond coil is 
sufficiently limited by the simple twist produced by the bend at the end of 
the coil, together with the increased length of path, when the laminae are 
separately insulated throughout. 1'n very large machines, however, it may 
be necessary to transpose the laminte of the upper bar in the slot, as for 
a concentric winding, the lamination being retained throughout the com¬ 
plete coil to facilitate the forming of the involute ends. 

When an alienator Is suddenly short-circuited, the overhanging ends 
of the stator coils'yrc subjected to very great forces. Damage may result 
from adjacent conductors being driven forcibly together; but the more 
serious consideration is that even small movements may injure the pro¬ 
jecting ends of the mica slot-cells, and cause electrical breakdown. To 
prevent such slight displacements, except in the "smallest of water-wheel 
alternators, the coil ends need to be very’ firmly clamped in all directions. 

In concentric windings (see fig. i) the turned-up ends of the coils are 
compressed between the core end-plate and a number of approximately radial 
clamp-plates, by means of two circles of bolts, the inner circle being situated 
immediately behind the slots. To prevent heating by an alternating mag¬ 
netic flux, the inner bolts and the clamp-plates are made of a high-grade 
bronze; while to prevent the circulation of eddy currents the plates are 
insulated from the inner bolts. Packing blocks of hard wood, impregnated 
with insulating varnish, are placed between the inner tier of coils and the core 
end-plate, between the two tiers of coils, and between the outer tier and the 
clamping plates. Heavy spring washers are placed under the nuts of the 
clamping bolts, to compensate for slight shrinkage of the insulation with 
prolonged heating. To prevent radial movements, the inner coil of'a group 
is supported by micanite bushings surrounding the inner bolts, the concentric 
coils are separated by narrow packing blocks of bakelized asbestos, and the 
complete groyp is clamped by a packing block and wedges driven in between 
the ou,ter Coil and the outer bolts. To give greater circumferential rigidity 
—which is of primary importance—each circle of bolts is stayed'by a complete 
steel ring, insulated from the bolts. Two rows of small packing blocks are 
also placed at the bepds of the coils, those nearer the core forming a complete 
circle. r 

«■*. Diamond windings are ciamped to cast-iron brackets bolted to the core 
end-plate, the details being generally similar to those of a concentric winding. 
Adjacent coils are separated by narrow blocks; but to prevent cumulative 
t movement, a bolt should be placed in every second or third space. Excessive 
local pressure "is avoided by' a packing block on either side of the bolt; and 
additional security is provided at these points by a micanite wrapping on the 
bolt. This method of clamping fs shown in figs. 2 and 3. 

5 . Magnet Wheel.— The form adopted for the rotor of a water-wheel 
alternator'is determined primarily by the necessary strength to resist the 
forces of rotation, which vary as the square of the peripheral speed; and 
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secondly by conditions of transport, which depend upon the diameter and 
weight of the rotor. The choice between several methods of construction 
which may then remain as possible alternatives is largely a matter of cost, 
involving manufacturing facilities and the relative prices of steel ; n various 
forms, both of which factors again are influenced by the actual size of the 
rotor. 

For the peripheral speeds, up to about 10,000 ft. per minute,* which 
occur most commonly in vertical shaft generators, the rotoi may consist 
of a cast-steel (occasionally cast-iron) wheel with arms, to the rim of which 
the poles are bolted. In order to obtain reliable and uniform material, 
and to avoid the possibility of shrinkage stresses in castoff, the rim is usually 
made separate from the spider, on to which it is pressed or bolted. Where 
it is necessary to reduce weight to meet transport conditions, the spider may 
be divided into two halves or into smaller segments, which are clamped 
together at the hub by bolts and shrink-rings; while the rim may consist 
of two or three separate rings mounted side by side on the spider. An 
example of this construction is afforded by the 32,500 k.v.a., 12,000 volt, 
25 cycle, 150 r.p.m. vertical unit built for the Niagara Falls Power Company 
by the Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Company in KjiQ.f In rotors of 
very large diameter it is often necessary to divide the rim also into four 
segments, in order to overcome difficulties of transport due to its large dimen¬ 
sions apart from weight. The joints between the rim segments are made by 
bolts and links or shrink-plates. 

At higher speeds, where dovetailed poles become necessary, the same 
type of wheel is usually sufficient up to about 17,000 ft. per minute; but 
the rim then has to be deeper on account of the space occupied by the dove¬ 
tails. The necessary depth of rim may be reduced by usijg two dovetails 
per pole. Where the rim has to be subdivided, it may be built up of seg¬ 
ments of rolled boiler-plate, thoroughly interleaved, and secured by the 
pole dovetails and numerous bolts. 

With increasing speeds, a greater depth of rim is necessary in order to 
provide a sufficient cross-section below the pole dovetails to cairy the main* 
hoop-tension. At the same time the diameter mgst be kept within limits 
such that the rim does not need to be divided peripherally. In long machines, 
two or three separate wheels are placed side by side on the shaft, the pole 
dovetails passing through the sev’eral wheels* A treble wheel of this con¬ 
struction is seen in fig. 3. For further reduction of weight, the rim mavgfce 
built up of a number of cast-steel rings, of about 4 in. in thickness, each, 
spider carrying four or five such rings, bolted together and pressed^ into 
position. 

At moderately high speeds, such as 19,000 to 20,000 ft* per minufe, so 
deep a rim is required that it is preferably carried down to the shaft as a 
solid weU Where further subdivision Ibr transport is necessary, the rotor 


* All speeds mentioned refer to the overspeed condition. 

t A description of this machine is given in the Electrical World, Vol. LXXIV, p. 456; 
and a detailed drawing is shown by S. P. Smith. 
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obtaining a sufficiently small stress at the bore increases rapidly as the 
number of polls is further reducfcd. « 

With eight poles, at 20,000 ft. per minute, a sufficient radial depth below 
the dovetail^ is obtainable only by the use of double dovetails, or solid poles 
integral with the body of the wheel. With six poles at similar speeds, what- 
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ever form of pole is adopted, no central hole in the wheel is permissible. At 
lower speeds, as in small machines, a six-pole rotor can he made with a central 
bore, and solid poles integral with the rotor body. By using a solid unbored 
disc, the'maximum hoop stress is reduced at least to one-half; and a single¬ 
dovetailed pole again becomes feasible with 8 or 6 poles. Tlje rotor may 
then consist of a single steel forging, having disc and shaft-ends in one piece; 
or the rotor body may be a separate forging, with heavy Ranged shaft-ends 
bolted on. Alternatively, the disc may be built up of cast-steel slabs, 
spigoted together, and Clamped between flanged shaft-ends by a circle of 
bolts. This last type of wheel is exemplified by tne b-po^f rotor shown in 
fig. i Small 4-pole rotors also can he made with soliiFpoles, rotor body, 
and shaft-ends formed from a single steel forging. 



i-’ig. io b 


6 . Pole Construction. —At the low peripheral speeds which often 
obtain in vfttical-shaft low-head units, whe^e the possible diameter is limited 
by conditions other than rotational stresses (compare Art. 6, p i 14), the 
pole may be attached by bolts passing through the rim of the magnet 
wheel (see figs. 10 a and b). The poles then have overhanging tips to retain. 
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the field coils; and may be either steel castings, or machined from wrought- 
iron billets, o% built up of laminations. The plates are usually 0-03 to 
0’07 in., thick, and are clamped between cast-steel end-plates by several 
rivets. 'The pole bolts are tapped into a round steel rod passing axially 
through the pole. With solid poles the bolts are tapped directly into the 
pole. In this case the bolts are usually replaced by studs and nuts. The 
greatest stress oacurs in the bolts, which are therefore often of nickel 
steel. Plate links have also been used, these being interleaved between 
packets of the pole stampings, and Secured by axial keys on the inside of the 
rim.* With soK'l poles,‘Semi-closed slots are usually necessary. 

At higher speeOs, the poles can only be secured by dovetailed projections 
on the poles fitting into corresponding axial slots in the periphery of the 



Fig 11 —Laminated Poles m ilal\cs, each dovetailed to the Rotor 

wheel (figs. 2, 3, and 4). This form of pole covers the bulk of modern 
practice.' The dovetails of both wheel and poles are subjected to severe and 
rathe; complex conditions of stress, and their design requires much attention 
in order t,o obtain the maximum effective strength. The poles are usually 
laminated, and in the dovetail the plates are subjected to a large component 
of force in the peripheral direction, which tends to distort the plates as struts; 
the structure cm therefore be treated as solid material only if the laminae are 
very firmly clamped by substantial bqlt$ between thick cast-steel end-plates, 
as illustrated in figs. 2 and 3. The pole dovetail is made narrower than the 
corresponding slot in the wheel, and is tightened in position by double tapered 
keys, driven, in from both ends, and secured by setscrews tapped into the 
wheel or by similar* means. The dovetails and keys need to be accurately 
fitted in order to obtain the most uniform distribution of load* To reduce 
the necessary radial depth of the rim of the wheel, each pole may have two 
dovetails; it .is then necessary tp divide the entire pole into two parts in 
order to ensure an equal distribution of load between the two dovetails, 

* Severdi examples of this construction by Machinenfabrik Oerliken are illustrated by 
S. P. Smith, “ Large Electric Units", British Association (Edinburgh), 1921, abstracted in 
Engineering , Vol. CXII, p. 399, from which article fig. n is taken. 
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An excellent example of this type of pole may be seen in the 32,500 k.v.a., 
12,000 volt, J50 r.p.m., 25 cycle vertical unit built for th# Niagara Falls 
Power Company by the Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Company, in 1919 
(fig. 11).* Solid dovetailed poles are also used. With the width of air-gap 
commonly adopted, it is then generally necessary to use semi-closed stator 
slots; or to provide the poles jvith a laminated surface composed of narrow 
stampings dovetailed into the solid pole face. • 

As a general alternative to the*dovetailed construction, the poles may be 
solid and integral with tfie wheel. Tin* field coils are then retained by solid 
pole-shoes, made from rolled plate, and attached fo the bqfliy of the pole by 
a number of large recessed cheese-headed screws. Wjfflt a small air-gap, 
the stator slots are necessarily semi-closed. The greatest stress in^ such 
poles is usually that due to bending at the reduced section passing through 
the centres of the bolts. The slioe may therefore be strengthened when 
necessary, without increasing the thickness of the pole tips and so reducing 
the winding space, by recessing the centre of the shoe lilto the field coil, 
and ultimately the bending of shear stress in the tips becomes the limiting 
feature. Bolted-on laminated shoes have been used, but are rarely feasible 
in water-wheel generators, since it is only possible to distribute the bend¬ 
ing moment over the deeper section at the centre by the use of many 
axial rivets, which in themselves reduce the effective section. 

Where open slots are required, the solid bolted shoe may be fitted with 
a laminated facing, as in the ease of a solid dovetailed pole. 

For large six- or eight-pole machines, a bolted-on pole shoe is con¬ 
siderably stronger than a dovetailed pole, and at the .same time requires less 
radial depth of rim. At high speeds this construction may therefore 
render it possible to use a rotor with a central hole, where a solid unbored 
disc would be necessary with dovetailed poles. In such large machines 
the wider air-gap often allows the use of open stator slots with a solid 
pole face. 

At the speeds obtained with large high-head Felton wheels, the linear 
rotor speed of the generator frequently exceeds the limit at whiclT dovetailed 
poles or bolted-on shoes are adequate. It is then neeessary to form the poles 
as integral parts of the rotor body, and to secure the field.coils by dovetailed 
pole-shoes or spigoted pole tips. Dovetailed pole-shoes need to be recessed 
into the poles below the tops of the field coils,Sn order to obtain a sufficient 
depth of section to resist bending, and therefore have to be built up in 
sections, or of stampings. In the latter case, it is essential that the laminae 
be very firmly clamped in the axial direction, to prevent buckring under.the. 
bending stresses. Fig. 12 shows one of many suitable constructions^ in» 
which the stampings are inserted through a slot at the centre of the pole. 
In the six-pole rptor of fig. 1, separate cast-steel plates carrying overhanging 
tips are spigoted into the sides and ends’of the pole. Lateral clearance is 
provided inside the field-coil spools to allow of inserting the side plates, 

*A full description of this machine is given in Electrical World, Vol. LXXIV, p. 456. 
See also S. P. Smith, loc. cit., p. 403. 
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•which are then secured in their final positions by bolts and axial keys; With 
this small number of poles, the centrifugal load on the overhanging pole tips 
is considerably greater at the ends than at the sides of the, poles; and the 
end tips have therefore been further strengthened by being carried down to 
the rotor body on the outside of the field winding. 

•■Four-pole rotors working at a normal spe^d of 1500 r.p.m. and liable to 
an overspeed of So-per cent, when of small diameter can be made with solid 
poles, and bolted-on or dovetailed pole-shoes as the peripheral speed requires; 
but for large machines the standafd non-salient pole cylindrical rotor is 
adopted, as for ^am-driven turbo-alternators. ■■ Fig. 13 shows the general 
arrangement of PeTion wheel units of this type, having a capacity of 5000 
k.v.a., at a normal speed of 1500 r.p.m. It should be noticed that the 

severity of the stresses in 
a rotor having a normal 
speed of 1500 r.p.m. and 
subject to an overspeed of 
80 per cent, is consider¬ 
ably greater than in a rotor 
having the same output 
at a normal speed of 2700 
r.p.m. The conditions 
are approximately those of 
a machine cf 60 per cent 
greater capacity, working 

Fig. 12 —Laminated Dovetailed Pole-shoe at 27OO r.p.m. with an 

■ overspeed of 10 per cent. 

7 . Field Winding.—The field winding of a water-wheel alternator 
almost invariably consists of single spiral coils of flat copper strip wound 
on edge. ■ This construction is adopted on account of the mechanical forces 
to which the winding is subjected. The centrifugal force on the side of 
the coil acts in a radial direction, and therefore has a main component parallel 
to the side of the pole, and a smaller component at right angles thereto, 
tending to increase the‘width of the coil. The ratio of the transverse com¬ 
ponent to the main,component varieg with the number of poles. In machines 
with large numbers,of poles, the transverse force is unimportant, but with 
small numbers of poles it riiay be nearly one-half of the total centrifugal 
force. The main component is carried by the projecting pole tips at the 
sides of the poles, and by a projecting lip forming part of the cast-steel 
end-plate at either end; but it is also highly important to prevent any dis¬ 
tortion of the coil by the transverse component. Such distortion would 
produce a tension in the copper itself, resulting in heavy pressure of the 
coil against the comers of the pole; and, further, would cause the main 
component of the load to be concentrated toward the inner edge (A the strip, 
the concentration of load being more severe in a narrow strip than in a wide 
strip. With a wide strap wound on edge the stiffness of the strap itsefT 
greatly assists in resisting the lateral force; while any concentration of stressj 
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due to slight deformation is quite unimportant. Further, in strap-wound 
coils, consecutive turns can be insulated from each other by jneans Qf strips 
of micanite or of pure mica, which is the only class of material capable of 
permanently withstanding the stresses obtaining at waterwheel speeds. Coils 
composed of several layers of square wire are only feasible at low peripheral 
speeds, and are required only in very srfiall machines with few t>oles, where 
a copper strap* of the same section would have too great g ratio of width to 
thickness. , 

Large field coils are sometimes built ypon a sheet-steel spool, from which 
the winding is insulated op the inside 
by a wrapping of micanite or similar 
flexible heat-resisting material, and at 
the ends by washers of micanite, vul¬ 
canized fibre, or bakelized material. 

Fig. 14 shows a typical construction. 

The bottom end of the spool is formed 
by a heavy brass W'asher, to which the 
steel liner is riveted. After the coil is 
assembled and pressed, the steel is 
turned over the top end-plate and sol¬ 
dered. Between the bottom of the spool 
and the magnet wheel is placed a cast- 
brass washer-plate, having lugs which 
bear upon the sides of the magnet 
wheel so as to support the overhanging 
ends of the field coil. This detail is also 
seen in fig. 14. The spiral coil should 
be very tightly compressed when the 
machine is at rest, so that no appreciable 
movement of the bottom turns under 
the centrifugal forces occurs when the 
machine is in operation, otherwise the 
insulation between turns and between 
the winding and the pole may be gradually disintegrated. 

In low-speed multipolar machines, and in short machines working at a 
moderate speed, the stiffness of thJ dbpper strap itself may be sufficient to 
prevent distortion of the sides of the coils. At higher velocities, or with 
longer poles, it becomes necessary to insert a V-shaped clamp between adjacent 
field coils midway between the two ends of the machine, in very long 
machines two or more clamps may be required. In addition to its own 
centrifugal force, the clamp is subjected to a radial force which is the resuWknt 
of the transverse forces on the sides of the two adjacent coils; which in 
rotors witl* few pSles may be very important. The coil clanfps are usually 
bronze castings, of such a form as to obstruct the ventilation of the sides 
of the coils as little as possible. Examples of clamps suitable for largB machines 
are shown in figs. 1, 2, and 3, and in detail in fig. 15. In this case the 


braM 



Spool wvetted olrui sc&ierti 
to toiler end- plate 

Fig. 14.—Details of Field-coiMnsulation 
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radial force on the clamp is taken entirely by a bolt tapped into the wheel; 
but in pther designs the clamp is supported partly by the pole tips. 

With a simple spiral coil the connections between successive poles occur 


alternately at the top and bottom of the poles. The interconnections between 
adjacent poles need to be firmly supported and clamped. There is a little 
difficulty in'supporting the connectfer occurring at the top of the pole; and, 
to avoid this, the ( top end may be taken do\kn inside the spool and brought 



out af the bottom of the pole; the in¬ 
terconnections lire then placed alternately 
at opposite, ends of the machine, and 
can be readily bolted to the magnet 
wheel. Particular attention should also 
be paid to the thorough securing of the 
connsctions to the slip-rings. The cen¬ 
trifugal force on the radial portion of 
the leads should be carried by a definite 
anchoring device, so as to remove all 
strain from the portion lying along the 


r%-1- -r~~j shaft, which may then be secured by 

\ \ I J simple cleats. 

\ \ l In single-phase machines, and occa- 

\ \ ( i / / sionally in polyphase machines intended 

\ \ \ II to work on a considerably unbalanced 

\ \ \ / / / load, t ^ le rotor ‘ s provided with a dampin g 

\ \ \ / / / zvindini!, in order to reduce stray losses 

\ \ V L J '/ / (see Art. 4, Chap. III). The damping 

\ VT' | A / / winding consists of copper bars em- 

\ -iHAi'Aw / bedded in axial slots in the pole faces, 

\ j! - i> / and connected together at either end 

V / by peripheral segments, which are bolted 

\ I ijlii / together between adjacent poles so as to 

\ I 7 form a complete ring at each end. The 

I , slots carrying the damper bars are of the 

I semi-closed type, having strong tips so 

1 as to retain the bars against their con- 
Fig. 15.— Fieid-coii ciamp • sidefable centrifugal force; but wide slot- 

openings are used, so as to reduce the 
reactance of the damping winding. The bars are uninsulated, and must fit 
very tightly'in the_ slots, since they are subjected to a heavy and rapidly 
alternating electro-magnetic force. They should be tightened in the slots 
by caulking the copper and riveting over the tips of the slots. * 

The spacing of the damper slots is a matter of much importance. If 
the number 'of damper bars is one more or one less than thei number of 
stator slots in the width of the pole face, the damping winding tends to 
eliminate'tooth-ripples from the wave form of the terminal pressure; but, 
on the other hand, if the pitch of the damper slots is any exact multiple or 
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submultiple of the pitch of the stator slots, tfie tooth-ripples may be greatly 
exaggerated. J ° J 

The bars ire either brazed or electrically welded to the ena ringV and 
the latter-are connected together between poles by bolted and sweated joints 
The stress in the end rings is very considerable, and therefore the bars should 
project beyond the ends of the poles as little as possible. In* high-speed 
machines, the fend rings may nled to be complete rings, cast in one piece 
and possibly of manganese bronze. Even then the stress in the damper 
rings may set a limit to the possible gpeed of single-phase water-wheel 

clfornof nro 1 



CHAPTER V 

Design and Construction of Transformers 

1 . The maximum voltage for which rotating machinery can be wound 
is only suitable for economical transmission of power over a limited distance. 
This limitation necessitates the use of transformers to step up the voltage 
generated hv the alternator to a value suitable for economical distribution, 
and to step down the voltage, at the end of the transmission line, to a value 
suitable for industrial purposes. 

A transformer consists essentially of two electric conducting circuits (the 
primary and secondary windings) insulated from one another and interlinked 



with a common magnetic circuit (the core) so as to be mutually inductive. 
The common arrangements of the core and windings divide commercial 
transformers int6 two types: 

(a) Cotetype, 

(, b ) Shell type. 

These types are represented in fig. i, from which it will be observed 
that, whereas in the core type the windings very largely surround the mag¬ 
netic circuit,- in the shell type the magnetic circuit surrounds the windings. 

Magnetic Circuit.— -In both types the magnetic circuit is built up 
of laminations of high grade silicon iron, usually from 'O14 to 502 in. thick. 
The iron is generally papered on one side to ensure that the laminations 
are insulated one from another, thus preventing excessive eddy currents in 
the iron. Fig. 2 illustrates the magnetic circuit of a core type transformer, 
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with the top yoke removed 
in readiness for assembling 
the coils on the three ver¬ 
tical lirribs. The bottom 
horizontal yoke laminations 
are secured by insulated 
bolts to channel iron sup¬ 
ports, which form the base 
of the finished transformer. 
The vertical laminations. 
are similarly held by stif¬ 
fening plates. The top 
horizontal yoke laminations 
are placed in position when 
the coils are assembled. 
There may be butt joints 
between the horizontal and 
the vertical laminations, or 
they may be interleaved 
one with the other. 

• The assembly of the 
magnetic circuit of a shell 
type transformer is illus- 



Fir 2-—Magnetic Circuit of Core Type Transformer 
(top vokc removed) 


trated in tig. 3. Some of the iron has been placed in position around the 
finished coils and insulation. The 


laminations are finally clamped in 
position by heavy end frames, 
which are securely bolted together. 

Windings and Insulation.— 
The design of the primary and 
secondary windings of a transfor¬ 
mer, and their efficient insulation, 
recjuire particular care if there is 
to be immunity from breakdotvn, 
and if ample provision is to be 
made to conduct away the heat 
generated in the innermost coils. 

In the core type construction, 
the coils are generally circular, and 
in the simplest case consist of a 
single layer of turns wound in 
cylindrical form. Each turn, if the 
winding i^to be suitable for carry¬ 
ing a heavy current, may consist of 
several conductors connected in 



Fig- 3 —Shell Type Transformer with Magnetic Circuit 
partially assembled 


parallel. It is usual for the conductors to be cotton covered, and spacing 
vol. 11 & 
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strips to be wound in between the adjacent turns. This type of winding 
is comr lonly used for low-tension coils where the high-tension and low- 
tension windings are arranged concentrically. 

For high-tension windings, where there are a large number of turns, 
it becomes necessary to adopt a different type of coil. There are two types 
ip common use, one used where conductors are of a greater area than approxi¬ 
mately -or sq. in., and the other for conductors of a smaller area. 

In the former case a ribbon-shaped conduct is preferable. Fig. 4 b 
illustrates the winding of this type of coil, the turns being wound one on 
another in a radial direction, and insulated from one another bv using 
cotton-covered wire and fullerboard spacing strips, or by w r rapping bare 
wire with paper, cambric, or other similar material. 



Fig 4 —Types of Coils Numbers iepresent order ol winding the turns 


Coils are assembled together by joining the inside turn of one coil to 
the inside turn of the adjacent coil in one direction, and the outside turn 
to the outside turn of the next coil in the other direction.. In order to 
avoid the inside joint, two of the coils may be wound from one length of 
wire by winding the turns in the order indicated in fig. 4 b. The correct 
rotation is obtained by winding the first toil in one direction and the second 
coil in the reverse direction. 

For the second type of high-tension coil conductors of circular section 
are preferable. These coils are wmmd as illustrated in fig. 4 c. Cotton- 
covered wire is usually used, the cotton acting as insulation between adjacent 
turns of the same layer. As a considerable voltage may exist 'between the 
end turns of adjacent layers, special care must be taken with the insulation 
at these points. 

Coils for shell type transformers are wound in the same manner as the 
first type < 5 r high-tension coils described above. They are, however, usually 
of rectangular shape instead of circular, and, on account of the greater 
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length of wire used per coil, it is not practicable to wind two coilsfwithout 
an inside joint between them. 

Coil Arrangement. —Core type transformers usually have the’’wind¬ 
ings assembled in one of the tw r o arrangements illustrated in fig. 5. 

In fig. 5 a the low-tension winding consists of a single layer coil of the 
cylindrical type, which is generally placed adjacent to the core* The high- 
tension winding may consist of 5 number of coils of either of the types already 
described. The windings are separated by as large a space as practicable, so 
as to form an ample cooling duct. In jhis duct there is also an insulating 
cylinder of sufficient thickness to withstand th» electrical stress set up 



o 

Fig. 5 — Arrangement of Coils 
P, Primary winding. S, Secondary winding. 


between the two windings. It is usual to provide ducts between adjacent 
high-tension coils, further to facilitate the circulation of the cooling medium. 

In the second method the high-tension and low-tension coils, instead of 
being concentric, are interleaved in sandwich fashion, as shown in fig. 5 b. 
As the coils are usually assembled in a horizontal plane, the cooling ducts 
lie at right angles to the natural flesv-of the coding fluid. 

Shell type transformers have the coils and insulation assembled complete, 
and the iron built up round them. The coils are interleaved, as in the 
second method described for core type transformers, but, as they are usually 
assembled in the vertical plane, the disadvantage with regard to the coolieg" 
does not ariie. Fig. 6 shows a set of coils in the course of assembly. The 
features to be noted are the narrow width of the individual coils, and the 
method of«epai!iting adjacent coils by w’are-shaped strips in mich a manner 
that every individual turn is supported. 

Coil Bracing. —Under short circuit conditions, large forcesT’are set up 
between the two windings which may reach a very high value. It will be 
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realized)) therefore, that adequate bracing of the coils is of .considerable 
importance. This is particularly the case where the coil arrangement is 
such that there is a possibility of shrinkage of the insulation, for, unless the 
supports' can be adjusted to take up any shrinkage, there may be movement 
of the coils, resulting in damage to the insulation, and causing an electrical 
breakdown. 

With shell type construction the insulation is not liable to shrinkage, 
because it has not the weight of the copper bearing upon it. The coil 
bracing, therefore, need only be rdjustable to ensure that the windings 
are securely clamped in fhe first case, and no adjustment should be neces- 



Fig. 7.—Coil Bracing Arrangements on a Shell Tj^pe Transformer 


A, CoilMieads. B, Wood packing. C, Steel plate. D, Adjustable bolts, e, End frame, f, Wood 
packing. G, Wood packing base. H, Angle-iron supports, j, Supporting bracket. K, Adjusting 
supporting bolt, l, Adjusting nut. M, Lock nut. * 


sary after the transformer has be'en in service. Fig. 7 shows the usual 
arrangements made'for supporting the toils on this type of transformer. 

The conditions existing in core type transformers are rather different. 
The coils are usually stacked one on top of another so that each coil has to 
support the weight of the coils above it. Under the continual heating and 
' cooling, which occurs throughout the normal working of a transformer, 
thd inaulating.material used in the windings is very liable to contract, with' 
the result that, after some months in service, the coils will not be clamped 
tightly unless* the supports have* been adjusted to take up the. shrinkage. 
One large manufacturer claims that, by special treatment of the coils and; 
by great c&re being taken in the manufacturing process to see that the coiis 
are thoroughly shrunk before leaving the factory, no shrinkage occw» ( ,fc|S 
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the windings of their core type transformers. In this particular^ase the 
coils are supported by being tightly clamped between tbf channel irdns 
used to support the top- and bottom-yoke punchings. It is questrbnable, 
however, whether windings on large ind high-voltage transformeis can be 
so thoroughly shrunk during manufacture as to prevent any further shrinkage 
in service. 

Fig. 8 shbws another arnlhgement of coil bracing. The windings are 
clamped between two end castings in such a manner that the coils are com¬ 
pletely assembled before being 
placed on the limb. Springs are 
threaded on the tie bolts and take 
up any shrinkage which may occur. 

A further arrangement is illustrated 
in fig. 9. In this case the c*>ils 
are clamped between the top and 
bottom channel irons, and springs 
are placed between metal plates in 
the centre of the windings. In both 
this and the previous case, move¬ 
ment of the coils may take place 
ynder short circuit. 

Another alternative arrangement 
which overcomes this difficulty is 
illustrated in fig. 10. In this case 
springs are also used, but are 
placed between a metal ring fitted 
on the top of the coils and the top 
supporting channel irons. The 
springs are enclosed in an oil-filled 
dashpot, so that the pressure exerted 
by the springs tends to open the 
dashpots and takes up any shrink¬ 
age, and, at the same time, draws Fig. 8.—Spring Coi^ Supports lor automatically taking 
oil into the dashpot through a small (Brown, Ifoveri, &'Co.? 

hole provided for this purpose. In * ' • 

the event of abnormal forces being set up, avhich tend to compress the 
springs, it will only be possible to do this at the rate at which the oil 
can be forced out of the dashpot through the small hole. As this will only 
be at a very small rate, no appreciable movement will take* place before 
the normal conditions are restored. - J '* 

The forces set up in a radial direction are not sufficiently great to 
necessitate external bracing, except in very large transformers. It is usual, 
however, <0 spJce the coils from the iron and from one anothir by hardwood 
wedges. V 

2. Cooling Systems.— Transformers of small outputs rely on the 
surfaces! of the coils and iron to dissipate the heat generated in the respective 
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parts, fcjuch dry type natural-cooled transformers are not generally manu- 
facturecj'for outputs greater than ioo k.v.a. 

On larger size units a number of alternative methods of cooling are in 
use, and'are usually designated as fc lows: 


(a) Dry air bla„t. 

(b) Oil-immersed, natuial-cooled, 

(c) Oil-immersed, air blast. 

(d) Oil-immersed, water-cooled. 
(r) Oil-immersed, forced-coded. 


(a) Dry air blast .—In this method the heat is dissipated by blowing air 
through ducts provided in the coils and core. Satisfactory cooling is 



Fig. 9.—opring Coil Supports for automatically taking up Shrinkage of Windings (Ferranti# Ltd ) 


obtained by this means with carefully designed transformers, but there is' 
always a liability of hot spots in the windings. This method is limited 
to comparatively low-voltage transforrheis, on account of insulation diffi¬ 
culties resulting largely from the danger of moisture being present in the 
, air. for use in a climate such as exists in Great Britain this type is not 
recommended for pressures above 11,000 volts. 

j (b) Oil-immersed , natural-cooled .—This class covers the majority of trans¬ 
formers from 100 to 2000 k.v.a. capacity, and in recent years many much 
larger units have been built. Transformers of this type have the coils and 
core immersed jn oil, to w-hich the heat generated is transferred by conduction. 

The oil i« cooled by making the tank surface sufficiently large to 
dissipate th£ heat by natural radiation. There are several methods of obtain¬ 
ing the required surface, of which the most common is by the use of cooling; 
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tubes welded into the sides of the tank, 
expansion of the oil with increasing 
temperature convection currents arc 
set up, which flow towards the surface^ 
and return through the cooling tubes 
to the bottom of the tank. Tanks of * 
this type may be made to dissipate 
about 50 kw., which corresponds to 
a 4000 k.v.a., three-plnfse, 50 cycle, 
33,000 volt transformer. 

Another method which has been 
adopted largely in America is illus¬ 
trated in fig. 12. Radiators which are 
separately constructed are bolted on 
to the tank sides. By this means a 
much larger surface may be obtained, 
and transformers of 10,000 k.v.a. rating 
have been cooled in this manner. 

(r) Oil-immersed, air blast. — An 
alternative method of keeping the tem¬ 
perature rise of the oil within the re¬ 
quired limits is to direct a blast of air 
on to the walls of the tank in which it 



I'lg. 11 —Doilcr-iron Tank fitted with External 
Cooling Tubes 


is contained. This method is not 


generally used, as large 
transformers are more 
often cooled by one of 
the following methods. 

(d ) Oil - immer 
tealcr - moled. — In this 
type the oil is kept cool 
by transferring the heat 
to water, which flows 
through a cull of metal 
piping mounted in the 
upper part of the tank 
where the oil is hottest. 
This method is suitable 
for large units, and is of 
particular interest where 
floor space is limited. 

(e) Oil - immersed, 
forced-cooled .—A further 
means of* exti acting the 
heat from the oil is by 
the use of an external 



Fig. 12 —Tank fitted with Radiafl 


cooler, through which the hot oil is circulated by 


a pump. 
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Fig. 13 illustrates the general layout of a three-phase bank of foigle- 
phase ufiits which are cooled in this manner. '• 

3. “General Construction. —The general construction' of a three- 
phase core type transformer is illustrated in fig. 14, which represents a 
3000 k.v.a., three-phase, 50 period, 5^00'52,000 volt, star/star connected, oil- 

insulated, water-cooled 
transformer manufac¬ 
tured by Messrs. Brown, 
'Boveri, & Co. The 
windings on each phase 
are arranged concentri¬ 
cally, and the low-ten¬ 
sion winding is divided 
into two concentric coils, 
one being next to the 
core and the other on 
the outside. The high- 
tension winding is situ¬ 
ated in between the two 
low-tension coils. The 
coils are braced by the 
method already de¬ 
scribed. From the plan 
view it will be seen that 
the tank is shaped so as 
to provide ample room 
for the high-tension ter¬ 
minals and at the same 
time to avoid the in¬ 
crease in oil quantity, 
which would arise if the 
tank was made sym¬ 
metrical. ( g 

The tank is made 4 f 
boiler plate mounted on 
a cast-iron base, which 
is provided with suitable 
lugs for the attachment 
of ropes or chains by which the complete transformer, filled with oil, may 
De ' l ifted - The basfe is also designed so as to facilitate the correct spacing 
of the core apd winding from the tank sides, to prevent any movement 
during transport'and erection. ’ 

The transformer is cooled by means of the circulation of watpr through 
the cooling tfbe, fixed immediately under the surface of the coil, which is 
made of gsftanized-iron tubing with ribs placed at short intervals along its 
length to increase the surface. In the event of any interruption in the flow 
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of the cooling water, an automatic 
alarm bell to ring. 


device in the water-pipe causes an electric 


Fig. 15 illustrates a typical single-phase shell type transformer *manu- 
tactured by the Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Company. It is one of 
three transformers which form a 9^00 k.v.a., three-phase, 50 period, 



33,000/6000 volt, delta/star connected, oil-immersed, natural-cooled group 
One of the most interesting features is the weatherproofing, arrangement 
which enables die transformer to be installed out of doors. Such an 
arrangement is becoming common practiee in this country, *md has been 
used extensively in America for some time. " * 


In such cases the design must be such that there is no possibility of 
any moisture entering into the tank under any atmospheric conditions which 
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are likely to arise. In this instance a sloping cover is used, which overlaps 
the tank side, and which is bolted in position from the under side, thus 
preventing any accumulation of wat^r, and also protecting the joint. All 
joints afe made airtight by the use .of suitable packing material. An oil- 
expansion chamber, forming an in/egral part of the cover, is provided, 
which allows the main tank to be completely filled with cold oil, and pro¬ 
vides space into which the oil may expand when the transformer heats up 
under load. With such an arrangement fhe oil comes in contact only with 



Fig 16.—General Arrangement of “ Berry ” Type Transformer • 


the limited volume of air contained in the expansion chamber, and so 
reduces the tendency to oiidation of the oil. If suitable breathing appa¬ 
ratus is provided, which usually consists of a chamber containing calcium 
chloride, the air entering the conservator may be dried, and the risk of 
moisture being absorbed in the oil made negligible. 

The terminal arrangement is a further interesting feature. On the 
high-tension -side the line connections are led into the tank through 
weatherproof porcelain insulators, while on the low-tension side single-pole 
sealing bells /ire provided, which are suitable for single-core, ltad-covered 
cable. By ^mounting these terminals as shown, the transformer may be 
removed from the tank without disturbing the high-tension or low-tension 
line leads. 
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Fig. 16 illustrates the general arrangement of the construction used by 
the British Ijlectric Transformer Company. The coils aft circular and 
similar to those usually used in core .type construction. The iron'circuit 
encloses the coils, as in the shell type construction, but is distributed sym¬ 
metrically round them, with the horizontal punchings arranged radially to 
the coils’ axes. The iron is grouped into a number of packets with spaces 
between them, thus providing a large surface for the dissipation of the heat. 

The illustration shows the details of a 500 k.v.a., single-phase, oil- 
immersed, natural-cooled" transformer, removed from its tank. 

In addition to the points mentioned in reference to figs. 14, 15, 16, the 
following are of general interest. 

Tappings. —Tappings may be brought out from the windings to give 
several voltages above and below the normal voltage. Such tappings are 
of special use where a transformer*may be installed at any one of numerous 
sub-stations situated at different distances from the generating station. 
Under such conditions, as the voltage at the sub-stations will differ, when 
installing a transformer, the appropriate tapping for the particular voltage 
may be utilized. The number of tappings should be kept as low as possible, 
as the introduction of each additional one introduces a possible source 
of breakdown. It is usually found that tappings to give plus and minus 
5 -per cent of the normal voltage are sufficient for general purposes. 

Terminal Bushings. The terminal bushings generally used on 
transformers are exactly similar to those used on switchgear, and call for no 
further comment beyond the description given in Chapter X. Trans¬ 
formers for use on low-pressure systems (approximately up to 11,000 volts) 
may have the bushings mounted on the side of the tank, but on high-voltage 
transformers, owing to the length on the inside, the bushings are usually 
mounted on the tank cover. 

Insulation of End Turns. —The end turns of the windings adjacent 
to the line terminals, under certain conditions, may be subjected to an 
abnormal voltage stress, which necessitates special care being taken in the 
design of the windings to reinforce the insulation at these points. Such 
conditions may arise due to switching, or may be caused by atmospheric 
disturbances, but in all cases the time during which the stress continues is 
very short. Opinions differ as to the extent to which the windings should 
be reinforced, but, if for line pressures up to 6(^000 volts 1 per cent of the 
turns are insulated to withstand line voltage momentarily, and the insulation 
is graded down to normal within the next 3 per cent of the turns, no- 
trouble should be experienced. 

PERFORMANCE 

4 . Terfiperature Rise.—It is usual for the temperature Xse of a trans¬ 
former to be guaranteed not to exceed a specified figure after aVull load test 
of sufficient length of time for the temperature to have become constant. 
The length of time required for this condition to be attained varies over 
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wide limits. It may be as short as four hours, in the case of a small trans¬ 
former, or as "long as sixteen hours, in the case of a large oil-immersed 
natural-cooled transformer. 

Fig.' 17 shows typical curves for transformers of various sizes. 

The temperature rise may be rr^asured in three ways:— 

(a) By thermometer. 

(. b ) By the inctease of resistance of the windings. 

(r) By thermo-couples or resistance 'elements .embedded in the core or 
windings. 


Referring particularly to oil-immersed units, the temperature of the 
hottest part of the oil is measured by method (a). This method alone 



A, 2000 k.v.a. oil-immersed forced-cooled transformer. 
C, 500 k.v.a. oil-immersed natural-cooled transformer. 


B, 50 k.v.a. oil-immersed natural-cooled transformer. 

), 2000 k.v.a. oil-immersed natural-cooled transformer. 


does not necessarily give^a true irfditation of the temperature rise, as a 
transformer may be designed with the copper and iron loaded very 
highly and the resulting large losses dissipated by the use of a large tank. 
In such abase th,e internal temperature of the windings and core will be 
considerably in excess of the temperature measured in the oil. A similar 
result will be obtained where the current density in the copper and induc¬ 
tion density in the iron are of quite average values, if, in the design of the 
windings anft the core, sufficient oil ducts have not been provided to enable 
the heat tp?be conducted away from the internal parts. This point is of 
very great importance in large units. 

It will readily be seen from the above considerations that method (ft) 
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is a more preferable means of determining that the temperature rise is not 
excessive, though in this case, as it is usually only possible to measure the 
resistance of the whole of the primary or secondary winding, an average 
result only is obtained, and the temperature rise of a portion of the winding 
may be much higher than the average. 

For these reasons it is becoming common practice to insert a resistance 
element in the interior of the coils and iron during manufacture, so that 
the temperature rise may be measured where it is likely to be highest. With 
this arrangement some provision must made to ensure that the indicator 
is not at a dangerous potential above earth. 

The limiting temperature permissible depends on the nature of the 
insulating material used, and which usually comes under the classification 
of “ cotton, paper, and similar materials when impregnated ”, 

The following table gives the maximum temperature rise allowed under 
various standard rules: 


Country. 

Authority 

Temperature Rise. 

\ir Tcmpora- 
tuie Ratos 

Maximum 
Temperature 
in Oil b\ 



Oil (In- Ther- 

Windings 

1 hermo- 



mometcr) 

(bv Resist ). 


meter. 

Great Britain [ 

B. E. S. A. Report 72 ( 

0 r ’ 

50 U. 

55 C. 

40° C. 

90° C. 

United States | 
of America y 

Standardization Rules'! 
American I. E. E. r 

(1921) . 1 


55 ° C. 

40° C. 

90" C. 

France .. j 

Union des Syndicates i 
d’Elcctncit£ (1913) 1 

55'' C. 

60 C. 

35 ° C. 

— 

r , ( V. 1 ). E. Noimalieni 

Germany ..{j (1<pl) J 

1 

60 c. 

70° C. * 

35 ° C. . 

95 ° c. 


5 . Losses.—The losses in a transformer are divided into two classes: 

(a) Iron loss. 

(b) Copper loss. 

(a) Iron loss .—Iron loss includes all losses which occur in the magnetic 
circuit, which are due to two causes (a) hysteresis and ( b ) eddy currents. 
The highest quality silicon iron has’an average * figure of loss ” of -7 to -8 
watts per pound, at an induction density of 10,000 lines per square 
centimetre, and a frequency of fifty cycles per second. 1'he loss varies 
approximately as the square of the induction and approximately directly, 
as the frequency. 

(b) Copper loss .—The copper loss is made up of the PR loss of the primary 
and secondary windings and the eddy current loss in the copper due to the 
magnetic leftkage flux set up between the*two windings. ln\addition any 
eddy current losses in the constructional parts are also comprised in the 
measured copper loss. 

Efficiency.— The efficiency of a transformer is higher than that of 
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any other electrical machine, and in large size units may be as high as 
99 per cent. • 

Typical efficiency curves for small and large transformers are shown 
in fig. 18. 

It will be noticed that the curves for 25 and 50 cycle transformers are 
of different shape, the former showing higher efficiencies at low loads. 
This is on account of the different ratio of iron loss to copper loss in the 
two cases. Where a high efficiency is required at light loads, the iron loss 
must be as small as possible in comparison to the copper loss. 



6. Reactance. —The reactance voltage of a transformer is a voltage 
which is induced due to leakage flux set up by the ampere turns of the 
primary and secondary windings, and \Vhich is therefore in quadrature with 
the currents in the windings. It will be evident, if the load is of other than 
unity power factor, that the reactance voltage will have a component in phase 
with the primary ^nd secondary voltages, and will add or subtract from 
them. If the power factor is leading, the result will be a rise in secondary 
voltage, and if the power factor is lagging a drop in secondary voltage. The 
latter case is by far the more common, and hence, in small distributing 
transformers^where it is necessafy that the voltage is maintained*as constant 
as possible, ■'the reactance is usually kept of low value by suitable grouping 
of the primary and secondary windings. 

A more important function of the reactance is its effect on the value of 
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the, current which will flow if normal voltage is maintained across the 
primary winding and the secondary winding short circuited* Under these 
conditions the current will be equal to the full load current multiplied by 
ioo and divided by the percentage reactance at full load. For example, 
a transformer, having 5 per cent reactance at full load, will have a maximum 
short-circuit cyrrent of 20 tiiqps full-load current. It will be seen that 
the short-circuit current .varies inversely as the reactance.. The importance 
of the limitation of the maximujn short-circuit current of large power 
transformers will be realized, when it is observed that the forces exerted 
are proportional to the square of the current an® therefore inversely as 
the square of the percentage reactance. 

The size of unit and its position on the system determines the value 
of the reactance which is to be recommended for any particular unit. 
Transformers installed in a power Station of large generator capacity should 
have a high reactance. In the case of a 20,000 k.v.a. unit stepping up the 
generated voltage to the transmitted voltage, and with no external pro¬ 
tective reactance installed, the full-load reactance may be as high as 15 per 
cent, whilst in a 100 k.v.a. distributing transformer, installed at the end 
of a long feeder, 3 to 4 per cent may be considered ample. 

7 . Regulation.—The regulation of a transformer is the drop in 
seaondary voltage between no load and full load, and is usually expressed 
as a percentage of the no load voltage. 

This drop is made up of two components: (<7) the resistance drop in 
the windings, which is in phase with the current, and (b) the reactance 
drop, which is in quadrature with the current. 

It will be seen then, that, if the current is in pfiase with the voltage 
(i.e. unity power factor load), the resistance drop will be in phase with the 
’’voltage and the reactance drop will be in quadrature, and therefore have 
no component in phase with the voltage.* Under this condition the regu- 
' lation will be equal to the resistance drop. 

Similarly, if the current lags go 0 behind the voltage (zero ppwer factor), 
the regulation will be equal to the reactance drop. * 

At intermediate power factors the regulation will‘be made up of com¬ 
ponents of each of these drops, and its value may be obtained from the 
following formula: 

% regulation of any power factor 

% resistance drop X PF + % reactance drop X +/1 — PF 2 . 

8 . Connections.— Transformers for use on three-phase circuits may 
have the primary and secondary windings connected in one of several ways. 
It is usual, however, for the connections to be a combination of the star 
and delta atrangements. 

Owing to the flux density in an iron core not being a linear function of 

* This statement is only approximately true, and applies particularly to transformers of 
low reactance. 
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the magnetizing current, there must be a third harmonic component in 
the magnetizitig current in order to obtain a sine wave of flyx. If, for any 
reasotV. this third harmonic component cannot flow, then there will be 
a third harmonic present in the flux wave and consequently in the induced 
voltage wave. 

. It is an inherent quality of the star connection that a third harmonic 
current cannot fi(,nv from the lines, unless there is a return circuit available 
through the neutral point. As a result,..unless the required harmonic mag¬ 
netizing current is supplied fromnsome other source, there will be a third 
harmonic present in th{ \oltage between each line and neutral, but not in 
the voltage between lines. For this reason, it is not usual to use trans¬ 
formers with both the primary and secondary windings connected in star, 
especially in the case of three-phase shell type units or of a bank of trans¬ 
formers consisting of three single-phase units. In such cases, if the neutral, 
point is earthed, there is the possibility of a third harmonic capacity current 
flowing to earth and causing telephone disturbances in the neighbouring 
districts. A further disadvantage is that, if the load is not equal on all 
phases, there will be a .distortion of voltage between each phase and 
neutral, which in extreme cases may cause heating up of the core of one 
of the phases. 

The delta connection overcomes the difficulty of the supply of the 
necessary third harmonic magnetizing current, for, although it still cannot 
be supplied from the lines, it will be supplied by the necessary current 
flowing round the delta connection. This connection is also suitable for 
unsymmetrical loading. For these reasons, it is usual to connect one 
winding <d the transformer in delta. 

The most common combination is for the primary winding to be con¬ 
nected in delta and the secondary winding to be connected in sta*, so that ” 
the neutral point of the secondary winding may be earthed. 

Where three single-phase transformers are used as a three-phase bank,' 
both the prjmarv and secondary windings are usually connected in delta, 
if it is not desired to earth either system at the neutral point of the trans¬ 
former windings. Under such circumstances this connection has the 
advantage, in case of breakdown of one of the three single-phase units, that 
the remaining two may he connected in open delta, and will supply a load 
of 58 per cent of the norVnal full load of the bank. 

Small distributing transformers are sometimes connected in star/zig-zag 
instead of delta 'star, on account of the larger current obtained in the primary 
winding, enabling,, more robust coils to be wound. This connection has 
similar characteristics to the delta-star connection as far as balancing is 
concerned, and no third harmonic exists in the phase to neutral, or phase 
to phase voltages of the zigzag windings. 

9 . Parallel Operation. —Where two or more transformers have to 
run with their primary and secondary windings respectively connected in 
parallel, the following conditions must be fulfilled if satisfactory operation 
is to be obtained:— 
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(a) There must be the same angular displacement between the primary 
and .secondary voltages. 

(. b ) They must have exactly the same ratio of primary and secondary 
voltages at no load. 

(c) They must have the same voltage regulation at all power factors. 


(a) This condition arises particularly in the case of ^tree-phase trans¬ 
formers, as different combinations of connections give different angular 
displacement between primary and secondary voltage. The following table 
shows which of the more common connections giW the same angular dis¬ 
placement and are therefore suitable for transformers which have to operate 

m ParalIe! ' A/A A/A A/A A/A A /A, A, /a 


A 

A 

yes 

• 



A 

A 

yes 

yes 



A 

A 

no 

no 

yes 


A 

A 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

A 

A 

no 

no 

yes 

yes yes 

A 

A 

no 

no 

yes 

yes yes ye., 


(b) Unless each unit has the same voltage ratio at no load, as soon as 
the two secondary windings are connected in parallel, there will be a circulat¬ 
ing current flowing round the two secondary windings. The amount of 
current which the windings will carry without undue heating is fixed; there¬ 
fore, if there is a circulating current in the windings at no load, the amount 
of load current which they are capable of carrying in addition will be less 
. than the sum of the individual full-load currents of each unit. When the 
transformers are actually on load, the effect will be that the transformer 
with the higher secondary voltage will take more than its share of the load. 

(r) This condition is necessary in order that transformers, which have 
the same ratio at no load, may maintain a similar ratio under all load con¬ 
ditions. From the previous discussion on the regulation of a transformer 
it will be seen that, to meet this condition exactly, J^ne resistance and reactance 
drops of the various transformers must be identical. Although this is true 
for perfect parallel operation, satisfactory' service may be obtained if the 
values of ^resistance drop 2 + reactance drop 2 (known as the* impedance 
drop) for the various transformers are equal. 

10 . Choice of Type.—The chief points for consideration in deciding 
what type of transformer to install under any particular circumstances may 
be divided binder three headings as follow#: 

(«) Type of cooling. 

(b) Multiphase transformers or groups of single-phase units. 

(c) Core type or shell type units 
voi ir. 


22 
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(a) Type of Cooling .—This is the most important point to be settled, 
and is very largely governed by the size of the unit under consideration, 
and ujSon the situation in which it is to be installed. If the site is such 
that there is not an ample supply of water available for cooling purposes 
the choice of type is limited, except in very small units, to oil-immersed, 
natural-cooled transformers or to air-blast transformers. As pointed out under 
the description of air-blast transformers, these are only suitable for com¬ 
paratively low voltages, so that, in most cases, it becomes essential to install 
transformers of the oil-immersed, natural-cooled type. This same type will 
naturally be chosen foi isolated sub-stations where continual attendance 
is not available. 

Where cooling water can be obtained without difficulty it will be found, 
on considerations of first cost, floor space, and head room, that oil-immersed, 
water-cooled transformers can be installed with advantage for capacities 
above the following: 

2500 k.v.a., three-phase, 50 periods, 

1700 k.v.a., three-phase, 25 periods, 

1500 k.v.a., single-phase, 50 periods, 

1000 k.v.a., single-phase, 25 periods. 

This method of cooling has been adopted for very large transformers, 
particularly in America, but there are several advantages in using oil- 
immersed, forced-cooled transformers for very large outputs. Although 
more floor space is required, on account of the auxiliary apparatus neces¬ 
sary, there is usually a saving in height. A better circulation of oil is 
obtained, resulting in more uniform cooling of the windings, and a further 
advantage is that by fitting a suitable back-pressure valve to the cooler oil 
outlet, the possibility of leakage of water into the oil is reduced to a minimum. 
For these reasons, therefore, oil-immersed, force-cooled transformers are 
recommended above the following limits: 

5(joo k.v.a., three-phase, 50 periods, 

3500 k.v.a., three-phase, 25 periods, 

3500 k.v.a., single-phase, 50 periods, 

2500 k.v.a., singk-phase, 25 periods. 


(b) Single-phase versus Three-phase .—In deciding between these two 
alternatives,' the rqain considerations arc capital cost (including the cost 
of spare parts) and floor space. It may be assumed that both types are 
equally reliable, and that in each case spare parts are to be stocked to ensure 
a continuity of supply. In certain cases the question of weight and limiting 
dimensions fdr transport becomfcs of prime importance. 

As regards first cost, speaking generally, for groups up to 10,000 k.v.a. 
50 periods, three single-phase transformers may be more expensive than 
one three-phase unit, but, when very large outputs are considered, the cost 




Where a large number of units are to be installed, it will generally be 
found more convenient to install three-phase units and to have one complete 
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unit as a spare, but where one bank of transformers only is under considera¬ 
tion, single-phase transformers, with one single-phase unit as spare, have 
the advantage. 

(c) Core Type or Shell Type.—It is advisable to leave the decision of 
which type to install to the manufacturer, as, within wide limits, both types 
are,equally satisfactory. It will be found that,, it is almost universal practice 
to adopt core type construction for transformers where the current in the 
high-tension windings is small (approximately below 15 amperes), and that 
the shell type is generally recognised as more suitable for single-phase 
transformers of large captcitv and low voltage,, such as are necessary for 
electric furnace work. Between these limits, both types are manufactured 
equally satisfactorily, although each has advantages in several ways. 

The chief advantages inherent to shell type construction are: 

1. A more robust construction and greater facility for bracing the coils 

against mechanical damage, which may result from short circuit. 

2. There is no tendency towards shrinkage of the insulation between the 

coils, as the weight of the copper does not bear directly on the 
insulation. 

The chief advantages of core type construction are:— 

1. A greater ease of repair in case of breakdown, and, 

2. Less voltage between adjacent turns of the windings. 

For the purpose of preliminary estimates of the cost of new plant, approxi¬ 
mate prices’and weights of large three-phase transformers are given in 
figs. 19 and 20. respectively. The data are based on oil-immersed, water- 
cooled or oil-immersed, forced-cooled transformers, and in the latter case 
includes the necessary auxiliaries, such as coolers, pumps, and motors. 
They are also based on transformers having a temperature rise in the oil 
of 50° C. above the cooling water. The price curves are based on present- 
day costs, which are approximately 60 per cent above pre-war costs. 



CHAPTER VI 


Testing, Erection, and Operation of 
Transformers 

1 . Testing. —Before delivery, all transformers are subjected to severe 
tests to ensure that guarantees of losses and temperature rise are met, and 
also to ensure that the insulation is satisfactory. The various tests which 
it is usual to make are as follows:— 

Ratio Test. —The ratio of the primary to the secondary voltages is 
tested in order to ensure that the correct number of turns have been wound 
in the primary and se¬ 
condary windings. It 
is usual to do this by 
direct voltmeter read¬ 
ings, where the ratio 
is comparatively small. 

Where the ratio is high, 
one method is illustrated 
in fig. 1. The primary 
windings of the trans¬ 
former under test, and 
of the standard trans¬ 
former, which has a 
known number of turns, are connected in parallel, and therefore have 
the same pressure applied to them. The secondary windings are connected 
in series in such a way that their voltages are in opposition, and, if equal, 
no current will flow through the windings. The secondary winding of the 
standard transformer has tappings brought out from every half turn, and 
the connection is made to the one which results in no circulating current. 
The ratio of the transformer under test will then be the same as the known 
ratio of the standard transformer on the particular tapping employed. 

Resistance Measurement. —The resistances of the primary and 
secondary windings are measured to ensure that the correct section of copper 
has been used-md also that the copper is of standard quality. When making 
this test it is advisable to short circuit the winding of which the resistance 
is not being measured. As the resistance of copper varies at a constant 
rate with variation of temperature, the rise in temperature of the windings 
during a load test may be calculated from resistance measurements made 
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before the commencement of the test, and immediately on its completion, 
from the following formula: 

/, - <&■034 + 0, 

r i 

where /, — rise in temperature (decrees C.), 

t - temperature (degrees C.j at which r, is measured, 
t’j = resistance at commencement of test, 
r„ = resistance at end of test. 

In making the cold measurement sufficient time must be allowed to 
ensure that the windings are at the same temperature as the surrounding 
medium. 

Iron Loss. —The iron loss is measured by applying normal pressure 
to either the primary or the secondary winding, and, with the other winding 
open, measuring the power input. The quantity obtained will be the sum 
of the iron loss and the HR loss of the winding due to the magnetizing 
current. As this current is small compared to the full-load current, the 
I 2 R loss is usually negligible and may be ignored. 

Copper Loss Test. —The measurement of the copper loss is made 
by circulating full-load current through one of the windings, with the other 
winding short circuited, when full-load current will flow through the latter, 
due to the fact that the ampere turns of the primary and secondary wind¬ 
ings must balance. The power input measured is the copper loss in the 
transformer, and the voltage necessary to circulate full-load current is the 
impedance voltage. 

This test also indicates if there is excessive eddy current loss in any of . 
the constructional parts, due to the leakage flux set up by the current circu¬ 
lating through the windings. The copper loss at a particular load is not a 
constant quantity, but varies with temperature by approximately 0-4 per 
cent per<legbee C. 

Efficiency. —On account of the difficulties of loading any but the 
smallest size transformers, the efficiency is usually calculated from the 
measured iron.loss and copper losr by the following formula:— 

Efficiency percentage at given output = too (1 — ^ 

\ output + L/ 

where L = *sum of iron loss and copper loss in kilowatts at given output. 

In obtaining the iron loss and copper loss at fractional loads from the 
full load figunes, it should be noted that the iron loss is constant, and the 
copper loss varies as the square of the load. Care should also be taken to 
see that the copper loss is corrected to the temperature at which thb efficiency 
is required. 

Insulation Tests. —The insulation between the primary and secondary 
windings, and between both windings and the frame, may be tested by 
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applying twice the normal voltages (with a minimum value of 3000 volts) 
for a duration of one minute. This is the test specified by the British 
Engineering Standards Association and is generally adopted. Higher tests 
or tests for a longer duration are not advisable on account of the danger of 
straining the insulation. 

An alternative method is to apply double normal working pressure 
across the low-tension winding, which will result in a corresponding over¬ 
potential between all adjacent parts of the winding and between the wind¬ 


ings and frame. 

This test is the only otje applicable to transfc rrners specially designed 
for service where one end of the high-tension winding is to be per¬ 
manently earthed. 


Temperature 
Tests.—It is not usual 
or necessary to make a 
temperature test on all 
transformers, as with 
any particular type of 
tank the manufacturer 
knows from experience 
almost exactly what heat 
it will dissipate with a 
given temperature rise. 



Having measured the 


losses, the temperature 
rise may be calculated 
with a sufficient degree 


kig 2 —Diagram of Connections for Temperature Test 
(hack-to-bark method) 

Ti and t ; , Transformers undei test t s , Auxiliary t ansformer. 
V Ammeter 


of accuracy for normal 


requirements. On transformers of special design, or when specially 
required by the customers, temperature tests are made. 

On all but the smallest size transformers it is impracticable to load 
transformers as they are loaded in service, but this difficulty may be over¬ 
come in one of several ways. Where two duplicate .units are available they 
may be connected in parallel, and normal voltage applied. The secondary 
windings are connected in opposition so that no current circulates between 
the two units. By means of a third transformer, which has its secondary 
winding in series with the secondary windings of the transformers under 
test, sufficient voltage is applied to circulate full-load current. The con¬ 
nections for this method are shown in fig. 2. 

Where two units which can be loaded in the above manner are not 
available, the following method may be used. One winding is short cir¬ 
cuited, and sufficient pressure applied to the other winding to circulate a 
current which will give a loss equal to the sum of the normal full load iron 
and copper losses. This method is not to be recommended, as it necessi¬ 
tates considerable overloading of the transformer windings with a resulting 
danger of high internal temperatures. 
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For three'phase transformers the delta-delta method is often the most 
convenient, jhe connections are shown in fig. 3. Both windings are 
connected in delta, and normal voltage supplied to one of them, which 
gives fee normal iron loss. A third transformer is connected in series 



Fig 3 —Diagram of Connections for Temperature Test delta-delta method 


with the other windings, and sufficient voltage supplied to circulate full¬ 
load current. 

2 . Installation.—In making preparation for the installation of trans¬ 
formers there are a number of points to be kept in mind. The situation 



Fig. 4.—Curves showing Variation of Insulation Resistance with Temperature and Time for Oil- 
immersed Transformers Jjeforc, during, and after Drying Out N B The actual value of time and 
insulation resistance are only average representative figures 


should be such that there are facilities for lifting the transformer out of 
its tank for inspection purposes aftd in case of breakdown, lor in, the latter 
case considerable delay may occur in getting the transformer back into 
service, if it is not situated where it can be conveniently handled by a crane 
or pulley block. Where natural-cooled transformers are being installed, it is 
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A FUSES 


extremely important to provide ample space for adequate air circulation; 
also the transformer chamber itself should be well ventilated. • It is advisable 
to leave a clear space of not less than two feet on all sides of natural-cooled 
transformers up to 1000 k.v.a. capacity, and three feet for larger size 
units. 

3 . Erection. - During the period between delivery and erection, the 
transformer should be stored in as dry a place as possible, for it is essential 
that the windings and 
oil should be thoroughly 
dried out before the 
transformer is put into 
service, and less time 
will be taken for this 
process if every precau¬ 
tion is taken to prevent 
the absorption of mois¬ 
ture during the storage 
period. The exact pro¬ 
cedure in erecting any 
particular transformer 
will depend on the 
method which has been 
adopted for transportation from the 
manufacturer’s works. Where a trans¬ 
former is delivered completely dried 
out and ready for immediate installa¬ 
tion, providing there is no delay in 

‘putting the unit ; nto service, the dry¬ 
ing-out process, which is necessary in 
all other cases, mav be omitted. 

4 . Drying Out. — There art- 
several methods of removing the 
moisture from the windings and in¬ 
sulation, and in each case the best 
indication of the state of the windings 
is obtained from a series of insulation 
resistance readings. Fig. 4 shows a 

typical insulation resistance curve during the drying-out period. At the 
commencement the insulation resistance may he high, but, ‘if moisture 
is present, as the windings are heated up it will drop rapidly to a very low 
value, and will remain constant until such time as the moistu r e is reduced 
to a negligible quantity, when there will be a rapid rise. The windings 
must be maintained at a constant temperature of approxirtiatelv too 0 C. 
until the rise in the insulation resistance is noted. This may take a period 
of two or three days, or even considerably longer, according to the state 
of the windings. 


LOW VOLTAGE 
3 PHASE SUPPLY 


TEMPORARY CONNECTION 


TEMPORARY BREAK'*' 
OF NEUTRAL 



Fig 5 —Method a 

A, Three-phase supply Drying out under vacuum 
with transformer lun on short circuit Special atr- 
tiL'nt uncr fitted tor drying operation If only single¬ 
phase supph is asailable connect upas shown in B, 
the H T neutral connection beiiiK broken B, One- 
phase supply.* Supply tetnunals, a, b. 
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It is equally important that all moisture should be dried out by heating 
the oil to a constant temperature of approximately too 0 C. untd samples, taken 
from tyne to time, show that the dielectric strength is such that a breakdown 
will not occur between electrodes separated by a gap of -15 in., at a lower 
pressure than 25,000 volts. 

, A short description follows of four methods of drying put transformer 
windings. One of these methods will be found suitable for almost any 
conditions. , 

(a) Vacuum Process (fig. 5).- 'I,'his is only applicable where transformers 
are supplied having tanks specially designed .to withstand a vacuum. As 
this necessitates a very much stronger tank than is required under normal 



Fig. 6 —Method b —Drying Out in Hot Oil with Heating Resistance Grids 


circumstances, such tanks are only supplied for very large transformers. 
The ait^is exhausted from the tank until a vacuum of 25 in. of mercury is 
obtained. The windings are then heated by passing current through them, 
and the temperature maintained constant at a value of 6b C., which corre¬ 
sponds to the boiling-point of whter at this reduced pressure. Insulation 
resistance readings are thfcn taken, 'as‘previously described. This method 
has the advantage that only a low temperature is necessary, and thus there 
is little risk of damage to the insulation. When the drying out is complete, 
the oil mat be admitted into the tank under vacuum, thus preventing the 
formation of air bubbles in the interior parts of the windings. 

(b) Drying Out in Hot Oil .—It is often most convenient to dry out the 
transformer in hot oil. The oil is heated by resistances suitable for whatever 
supply of electrical energy is available. The resistances will have to be such 
that the oil can be maintained at a temperature of approximately too 0 C., 
and, in order to keep them to as small a size as possible, it is advisable to 
lag the transformer tank with oil sheet or other suitable material, so as to 
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reduce the heat dissipated from its surface. The method as applied to a 
three-phase transformer is illustrated in fig. 6. 

(c) By Means of Hot Air. —A further alternative vyhich is particularly 
applicable to air-blast transformers, but which may be used for other types 
where it is most convenient, is illustrated in fig. 7. Air at a temperature 
of approximately 85° C. is blowr through the transformer windings. In the 
case of oil-immersed transformers, the air may pass into the tank through 



Fig 7 —Method c —Drying Out by Ilot-air Circulation Transformer in Tank Windings 
open-circuited 1’art ol co\er returned fur air outlet 


dry quick lime or calcium chloride, which will absorb any moisture. 
Approximate figures for the amount of air necessary are as follows: 


Transformer Rating. 
500 k.v.a. 


750 


1000 


Quantity of Air per Minute. 
2000 cubic ieet 
2500 „ 

3000 ,, 


( d) Short Circuit Method .—A further method, which is only recom¬ 
mended where other means cannot be adopted, is to obtain the necessary 
heat by passing current through the transformer windings. Where possible, 
this should be done with the transformer removed from the oil, so that as 
little current as possible is necessary. 

The current required will vary according to the size of the unit, and 
the pressure necessary to produce this current will depend on the impedance 
of the transformer windings, which is usually sftmped on the name-plate. 
The pressure required in any particular case may be obtained by multiplying 
the impedance voltage by the appropriate factor given in the second column 
of the following table: 


Transformer Capacity. 
Up to 20 k.v.a. 

20 '.o 50 „ 

50 to 200 ,, 

200 to 500 „ 

500 to 1000 k.v.a. 
1000 k.v.a. upwards 


Drying Current Required. 
1-25 full load current, 
roo „ 

o-6o „ 

0 ' 4 ° 

0-20 


0-15 
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When a three-phase transformer is being dried out by this method, 
and a single-^hase supply is the only one available, the method of connect¬ 
ing up the windings is illustrated in fig. 5 B. 

It will be found that one of the above methods will be applicable for 
almost any particular case. Whichever method is adopted the utmost care 
must be taken to avoid excessive temptratures, which would result in 
damage to the ipsulation, and also to avoid a possibility of fire, especially 
in the case of oil-immersed transformers. For this reason the transformer 
should be under continual observation during the whole of the drying 
period. " 

5 . Tests on Site.—In addition to the tests which are made at the 
manufacturer’s works it is usual to make certain tests on site before the 
transformer is put into service. 

As already stated the insulation resistance between the windings and 
the core is,measured during the drying-out period to give an indication 
of the progress being made. 

When a transformer has been in store for a considerable period, at the 
conclusion of drying out,,pressure tests, as previously described, may be 
considered necessary, but in such cases the pressure applied is usually only 
75 per cent of the pressure which is applied during the works tests. 

When the transformer has been satisfactorily dried and tested, it is ready 
to be connected up and put into service. 

6. Connecting Up.—Where a transformer is being installed which is to 
run in parallel with an existing unit, care must be taken to ensure that the 
new unit is connected up in such a manner that the secondary voltages of the 
two transformers are in phase. Where the supply is single phase there will 
be little difficulty in obtaining this condition. On three-phase systems, 
as previously pointed out under the discussion on parallel operation, it is 
essential that the transformer should have combinations of connections of the 
primary and secondary windings, which give the same phase displacements 
betwetjji the primary and secondary voltages. Providing the manufacturer 
has been advised of the necessity of parallel operation on the placing of the 
order, it should onR be necessary to connect the new transformer strictly 
in line with thg diagram of connections supplied with it. If such is not 
the case, some little difficulty may be experienced in finding the correct 
terminals on one transformer to join to the respective terminals of the other 
transformer. The usual method is to connect up the primary windings in 
parallel and to join together one secondary lead of each of the transformers: 
by taking'readings of^-oltage across the remaining secondary leads it is 
usually possible to find the correct method of connecting up. 

When this has been accomplished it is advisable to run the transformer 
with the secondary' windings open circuited for a few hours before switching 
on load, in order to ensure that'the windings are in order. 

7. Maintenance. —To obtain entirely satisfactory results from any 
transformer installed, it is necessary that periodical inspection is made of 
each unit. The length of time which should elapse between such inspec- 
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tions will depend to a certain extent on the size, voltage, and conditions 
of service, but ip general it should be of the order of twelve nlbnths. The 
transformer should be lifted out of its tank, if oil-immersed, and careful 
inspection made of all clamping bolts to ensure that they are tight. Where 
the coil bracing arrangements are such that they may be adjusted to take 
up any shrinkage that has occurred in the windings, this adjustment should* 
be made. As far as possible the coils and windings musf be kept clean, 
and particular attention paid in tubular tanks to see that there is no obstruc¬ 
tion in any of the tubes. tVith water-cooled transformers it may be found 
necessary to clean the cooling, tube, as there is a possibility of scale being 
formed, which interferes with the conduction of the heat to the cooling 
water. In all units which are oil immersed, the state of the oil is of the 
highest importance, for unless this is in the best possible condition, the 
life of the transformer may be reduced considerably. A small quantity of 
the oil should be run off from the base of the transformer and ijs dielectric 
strength tested. If this is not satisfactory it will indicate that the oil con¬ 
tains moisture or other impurity. 

8. Oil Filtering. In such cases it is advisable to dry and filter the 
oil ani^ repeat the test until satisfactory test results are obtained. The most 
convenient method of doing this is to employ an oil drying and purifying 
outfit, such as is illustrated in fig. 8 (see Plate facing p. 84). This 
consists essentially of a motor-driven pump, which circulates the oil through 
a strainer to remove any solid matter which may be present, and also 
through a filter and dryer. The filter consists of a number of chambers 
containing filter paper, through which the oil is forced. \\ here the oil 
is not in a bad condition it is often sufficient to pass it once through the 
outfit, but in some cases the process may have to be repeated several 
times before the moisture is removed. Wherever possible it is advisable 
to pump the oil from the transformer tank into some other containing 
vessel, but, where this is not possible, oil may be drawn from the base 
of the transformer tank and returned to the top until such time^ as a 
sample taken from the bottom proves satisfactory. 

9 . Oil.—As the majority of transformers are oil ■immersed, and also 
as the continued satisfactory service of such transformers is dependent to 
t large extent on the quality of the oil, it is important that only oil of the 
highest quality should be used. Th£ chief characteristics of a satisfactory 
oil are as follows: 

(a) Good insulator having high dielectric strength. 

(b) High thermal conductivity. 

(c) High specific heat. 

(d) Low viscosity. 

(e) Capahje ot standing operating tempe[ature without carbonization or 

producing sludge. 

Of the above characteristics the first and last are the most important. 

The dielectric strength is an excellent indicator of the state of the oil,. 
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particularly in showing the presence of moisture, as -oi per cent of moisture 
will reduce the dielectric strength by 50 per cent. Impurities of any kind 
have « similar though less marked effect. 

The deposition of sludge occurs to some extent with all transformer 
oils. The deposit appears to be due to the presence of air in contact with 
the oil, and is accelerated by the presencenof metal. Sludge is a bad con¬ 
ductor of heat, qnd therefore liable to cause high internal temperatures in 
coils which are covered with it. 

A good oil should meet the following requirements: 

* 

Flash point—using Pensky Marten apparatus . . 170"' C. 

Loss by evaporation, 8 hours at 100' C. .. 3 per cent. 

Solidification .. .. .. .. .. .. — 5 C. 

Viscosity—using Redwood viscometer, 15° C. . . 500 seconds. 

„ —time for outflow of 500.6., 50 C. .. 00 

Disruptive strength (i in. spheres, -15 in. apart) .. 22,000 volts. 

Sludge characteristic.—After passing a current of air through the oil 
at 150° C. for 45 hours in the presence of metallic copper, the 
solid deposit must not exceed 1 per cent. 

Oil-testing apparatus is now manufactured in compact form, and such 
an equipment may be considered an essential accessory to all large trans¬ 
former installations. 





CHAPTER VII 

Protection of Electrical Network 

Electrical system; protective systems; use of reactances 

1 . Electrical System.—In the switching equipment it is possible to 
make very wide variations, and for a given plant the cost of one arrangement 
may easily be two or three times that of another. Elaboration in switch- 
gear may be justifiable if advantages are obtained in the direction of: 

1. Greater freedom from complete shut-down of the system. 

2. Limitation of damage due to faults or incorrect operation of plant. 

3*.Greater flexibility in connection between main units of plant. 

4. Increased facility for repairs or cleaning. 

*5. Safety for operators of plant. 

6. Minimized fire risk. 

The value to be placed on each of these points will depend largely on the 
purpose for which power is used and also on the size of the development. 
For instance, if a small plant be established purely for'ilomestic lighting and 
power purposes it will be better to take some risks, even of total shut-down, 
"rather tfmn increase capital charges. On the other hand, with a plant serving 
electric furnaces, or employed on electrolytic work, the consequences of a 
few minutes interruption of supply may be sufficiently serious to warrant 
every elaboration. 

In a large power plant the increase in cost necessary to obtai/f added 
flexibility is relatively unimportant, while the effects»of trouble are much 
more widely felt. 

It is not possible to dogmatize in regiird to the correct* equipment for a 
given size of plant, on account of the* many factor* which affect the situation. 
The underlying principles of the various arrangements are discussed here¬ 
after, and the advantages and disadvantages attending their employment 
should be considered in every projected development. 0 

The simplest system of connections is that showlt in fig. 1. In this case 
all generators ate connected in parallel to a single set of bus-ibars, and all 
feeders taken d'-ect from these bars. Distribution is at generator voltage, 
so that surfi an arrangement is naturally Kmited to plants serving a com¬ 
paratively small area, with a reasonably well distributed load. 

The single bus-bar system is used almost exclusively in direct-current 
plants, which are not often of large capacity, and in which the voltage is 

m 
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sufficiently low to make it possible to earn-- out cleaning operations while the 
connections ahe alive. On all alternating-current work it is .desirable, and 
where »the pressure exceeds 650 volts it is essential, to install an isolating 
switch between each circuit-breaker and the bus-bars, so as to make it possible 
to clean the oil circuit-breaker in safety. The bus-bars with this arrangement 
can only be cleaned when alive, or when the v.hole plant is shuft down. 

With the duplicate bus-bar system shown in fig. 2 greater flexibility is 
obtained. Each circuit is provided with the usual circuit-breaker and also 
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two isolating switches. By'closing appropriate isolating switches, connection 
can be made to either set of bus-bars. Used in this manner, these isolating 
switches are more generally termed selector switches, although the only 
difference is one of function and not of construction. 

Normally only one set of bus-bars is in use, giving in effect the connections 
shown in fig. 1. For cleaning and repair, however, all circuits can be trans¬ 
ferred to the auxiliary or “ hospital ” set of bars, thus leaving the main bars 
dead and safe to touch. Further, should it be desired to work certain feeders 



Fip. 2 —Duplicate Buf-bar System 


under conditions different from the remainder, this can be accomplished by 
connecting {hem, \yith a sufficient generating plant, to the “ hospital ” bars. 

For example, one feeder may be overloaded temporarily, so that the voltage 
at the receiving end would be too low, were supply from the generators at 
normal pressure. By segregating out this feeder with its generating plant, 
the supply voltage can be boosted'up as required, without affecting other parts 
of the system. 

In systems supplying long transmission lines, it is usually desirable to 
try out separately a line which has been under repair, before paralleling it 
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with the rest of the system. In this case the duplicate bus enables the opera¬ 
tion to be easily performed, by separating out also a single generator of 
sufficient capacity to supply the full charging current of the line in question. 

There is a further use for the duplicate bus-bar, occasionally found on 
systems transmitting power overhead. Should one wire of a feeder become 
earthed, it is ppssihle to separate the feeder from the main system and defi¬ 
nitely earth that conductor at the power station while the insulators are being 
replaced. If the neu¬ 
tral point of the A.C. 
generators is normally 
earthed, this connec¬ 
tion must be removed 
on the plant serving 
the feeder under re¬ 
pair. It may be noted 
that this practice is 
not free from objec¬ 
tion as although it 1 3 —t st ul Bus-tic Switch v. 1.1. Duplicate Bus.-b.irs 

enables supply to be 

maintained instead of shutting down for repair, the unearthed conductors 
are subject to greater potential stresses than usual. 

Isolating and selector switches are usually of the air-break type and are 
not fitted with any quick-acting flicker blade. It is consequently only feasible 
to make or break with them very small currents. In fact it may be taken 
as a rule that no current whatever should be broken on single-pole isolating 
switches. Where all the poles are coupled together, remote mechanically 



operated isolating switches may be used to 
break the charging currents of short trans¬ 
mission lines or the magnetizing current of 
small transformers. 

When transferring circuits from one set of 
bars to the other it is possible to parallel the 
bus-bars, change over the circuits, and subse¬ 
quently, after carefully adjusting the loading 
on generators to correspond with their feeders, 
to break the bus-bars apart, all on the selector 
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switches. While in many plants this practice 

is the only alternative to a momentary shut-down for transfer, the opera¬ 
tion is greatly facilitated by the use of a bus-coupling oil switch- (fig. 3). 
With an oil switch which can be used to break th? connection between the 


two sets of bus-bars, there is no occasion for the same careful adjustment of 
load distribution between generators, since this switch will not be damaged 
by an arc. '•As soon as the bus-coupling oil switch is opened, each group of 
generators will be independently adjusted to take up the load. 

An alternative method of attaining the same facility of operation is to use 
oil-immersed selector switches, as shown in fig. 4. Using these, a special 

Vol. 11. 23 
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bus-coupling'oil switch is unnecessary, since any pair of selector switches can 
be used to connect or disconnect the two systems of bus-bars. Oil selector 
switches are more quickly operated than the usual air-break type. This 
advantage is particularly noticeable when selectors and main oil circuit- 
breakers are operable from the same point. On the other hand, the space 
occupied and the first cost are largely increased, so that on the, whole the oil- 
immersed bus-bar coupling switch will generally be found preferable. 

In all the schemes thus far described, normal operation is to parallel all 



Tig 5 —Subdivided Simple Bus-bar System 


generators through a single set of bus-bars. This is not always desirable, 
especially with large plants, on account of the very heavy currents nvhich 
may pass in the event of a fault on the system. Such currents not only 
necessitate specially stiff bracing of all conductors, but also entail the use of 
oil circuit-breakers of large rupturing capacity and high cost. 

To avoid this difficulty it is sometimes possible to divide the whole system 
into two or more parts, each having its complement of generators and feeders. 
The various sections can be tied together by a bus-section oil switch. See 



fig. 5. When the plant is working at or near full load, the section oil switches 
are opened^ giving in effect separate electrical power systems. At times of 
light load the section switches are closed, and only so many generators run as 
are needed tp supply the whole load. It will be seen that with this method 
of operation it is impossible for all the generators at once to feed into 
a fault. The«magnitude of the short-circuit current can be limited to any 
desired extent if the system is capable of sufficient subdivision. 

The two ends of a sectionalized bus-bar system may be connected together 
to form a ring, as shown in fig. 6. This possesses the advantage that it is 
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possible to tie together the outer sections should 
both be lightly loaded, without interfering with 
the middle section. As a rule ring bus-bars are 
operated with all section switches closed, these 
only being opened when it is desired to segregate 
a section without affecting the^rest of the plant. 
As closing the bus-section switch will connect 
adjacent groups of generators, arrangements must 
be made for proper paralleling. 

Maximum flexibility is obtained with a section- 
alized duplicate bus-bar system, as shown in fig. 7. 
In this case the hospital bar can be used if it is 
desired to parallel any two or more sections, which 
are not adjacent. If there are more than three 
sections this cannot be done with a ring bus-bar 
system. Further, with the arrangement shown 
any section of bus-bar can be isolated readily for 
cleaning, whereas with a simple ring system pf 
busffiars a section of plant must be shut down if 
work is to be done on the bus-bars. 

• So far the diagrams shown have been applic¬ 
able equally to D.C. or A.C systems, and atten¬ 
tion has been confined to those plants in which 
power is distributed at generating voltage. In the 
majority of hydro-electric developments this is not 
possible, owing to the distance between the source 
of power and point of consumption. It is neces¬ 
sary, therefore, to consider the possible arrange¬ 
ments of connections when transformers are used 
to step up the voltage for transmission. Only 
A.C. working will he considered, as being by far 
the most widely used. The Thury system of 
high-tension li.C. transmission is "briefly dealt 
with in a later section. 

The number of feeders in such cases is usually 
small, since it does not pay to builfl !i high-ten* 
sion line to transmit small powers. Moreover, it 
is frequently possible to preserve a regular pro¬ 
portion between the number and capacity of the 
generators and of the feeders. 

In general tne system can be arranged in three 
ways: & 

(°) \\ ith* generator and transformer switched 
as a unit. 

~(b) With all transformers switched independently. 

(c) With transformer and line switched as a unit. 
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Fig. 7.—Subdivided Duplicate Bus-bar System with Bus-tie Switches 
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These thrfee methods of connection are shown in figs. 8, 9, and 10 respec¬ 
tively. It wi !4 be understood that each of these diagrams is capable of being 
elaborated with duplicate bus-bars, section switches, &c., after the manner 
already indicated. 



Fig 8 —Transformer and Generator switched as a Unit 


The practice of switching the transformer and line as a unit (fig. 10) was 
one of the earliest adopted. It presents some disadvantages, in that the 
transformers may be of varying capacity, corresponding to the requirements 
of the different feeders, making it difficult to arrange economically for stand-by 
transformer equipment. Moreover, should a transformer fail, its line is out 



Fig. 9.—Transformers separately switched 

of commission until repairs are effected. When switching in an unloaded 
transformer,, considerable surges of magnetizing current may occur, de¬ 
pending on the point in the voltage wave at which connection is established. 

If the feeders are in parallel at the receiving end, the effect of Opening the 
switch of one transformer and its line is to give a larger voltage drop on the 
other feeders than would be the case with other methods of connection when 
a feeder is disconnected. 
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The main advantage of this method of connection is that switching surges 
on the high-tension side are reduced to a minimum. This, however, was of 
greater importance a few years ago than it is now, as modern transformers, 
switches, and transmission-line material are sufficiently well insulated to avoid 
trouble from switching surges. 

The first cost of switchgear is also reduced, as all apparatuses insulated 
for low voltage only. On the whole the disadvantages of tfiis scheme may be 
said to outweigh the advantages, and it is only rarely adopted to-day. 

When the system is arranged so that all transformers are banked together 
and switched independently, as in fig. 9, it is possible to operate them at 
maximum efficiency. Breakdown of a transformer does not involve the 
disuse of a transmission line, and as there are automatic circuit-breakers on 
both sides of the transformer, finely set protective devices can be employed. 

There is no difficulty in arranging all transformer units to be of the same 

| 

o 

Ftg 10 —Transformer and Line st\ itLhcd as a L mt 

size, so that a minimum amount of spare plant is required. The a, rangement 
is more expensive than the other two, and is subject to the rush of mag¬ 
netizing current when switching on transformers. 

Despite these disadvantages the system of connections shown in fig. 9 is 
probably more widely used than any other. It is particularly suited to cases 
where transmission is at two or more voltages, as in this case all generators 
are equally available for supply to any circuit. 

_ When switching transformer units in a system arranged in this manner 
it is best to close first and open last the oil circuit-breaker on the low-tension 
side, as by doing this high-tension surges are avoided. 

The practice of treating generator and transformer as a unit (fig. 8) is 
one which has recently been adopted widely. The new super-stations at 
Dalmarnock, Glasgow Corporation, and at Barton, Manchester Corporation, 
are cases in point. In plants having large generating units, low-tension 
switchgear becomes very expensive and bulky, and introduces a certain 
element of risk, in that a low-tension short-circuit would involve very heavy 
currents. ^From this point of view the low-tension gear should be kept as 
simple as possible. 

By running up the generator solidly connected to its transformer, no rush 
of magnetizing current can possibly occur, this being an advantage gained 
over both the other schemes discussed. 


0 
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A further considerable advantage in the schemes shown in figs. 8 and 9 
is that separate circuit-breakers are fitted for each feeder. Probably 90 per 
cent of the service interruptions on systems transmitting power overhead are 
due to line troubles. With cable systems less than half the troubles are 
external to,the station. So far 30,000 volts is about the highest pressure 
used on a cable system, so that most hydro-electric plants fall in'the first class. 
British makers are,to-day prepared to build cables up to 60,000 volts, but no 
great practical experience with them is yet availably. 

Any system of connections which involves tying together two units of 
plant is of necessity indexible, since the failure of one unit puts both 
out of commission. A transfer bus-bar, as shown in fig. 11, may be 
employed, each generator and transformer (or transmission line) being pro¬ 
vided with air-break selector 
switches as indicated. With 
this arrangement any one 
generator may be connected 
to any other transformer 
through the transfer bus 
without interfering . with 
the remaining sets. 

? / if L.T.Transfer In 3 . recentl >’ built 

t 1 ' IT" Bus power station in Germany 

77 7 7 7 7 transfer cables have been 

-J -I -I run between units, each 

cable terminating in a lug 
1 which can quickly be bolted 

0.0 o up to the machine or trans- 

Fig. 11.—use of Transfer Bus former terminals. This 

scheme is cheap, and prob¬ 
ably less liable to break down than a set of transfer bars and selector 
switches built in the usual way. The work of changing over connections, 
however, would take considerably longer time than when using proper 
selector switches. 

In all the foregoing diagrams the arrangements are such that should an 
oil circuit-breaker fail, the plant or feeder which it controls must be out of 
commission until the breaker is repaired or replaced. A certain amount of 
stand-by generator and transformer plant is always installed to replace 
damaged equipment, and in some cases it is arguable that similar provision 
should be made with the,switchgear. 

In some European plants a spare oil circuit-breaker of each size is kept 
ready, and in base of necessity can be connected in place of damaged apparatus. 
To do this ta^es up considerably more time than is required to switch in 
a spare transformer or generator. In other cases a short-circuiting switch 
is connected across the outer terminals of the usual oil circuit-breaker iso¬ 
lating switches. By closing the short-circuiting switch and opening the 
other two, repairs can be carried out on the oil circuit-breaker. For the 
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time being the particular circuit affected is deprived of automatic protection, 
so that the arrangement involves a certain 
element of risk. 

In certain large American plants using a 
duplicate bus-bar system such as is shown in 
fig. 4, each of the selector switches is in fact 
an oil circuit - breaker, the main circuit- 
breaker being omitted, giving the connec¬ 
tions in fig. 12. Automatic relays are arranged 
to trip both circuit-breakers at the same time. 



Fig. 12.—Oil Circuit-breakers used for Selection 



This arrangement has much to recommend 
in fig. 4 are made only of sufficient normal 
current-carrying capacity, but of small rup¬ 
turing capacity, interlocks must be provided 
to ensure that both selectors cannot be opened 
unless the main oil circuit-breaker is opened 
first. Otherwise a selector switch might be 
called upon to open on too great a load and 
be damaged thereby. Using the arrangement 
shown in fig. 4, it is a very general practice 
to use as selector switches, non-automatic 
devices which are otherwise duplicates of the 
main circuit-breaker. In such a case the 
scheme of fig. 12 would actually come out 
cheaper. 

The transfer bus system of fig. 11 is 
similarly subject to modification, using auto¬ 
matic circuit - breakers, the two possible 
arrangements being as shown in figs. 13 and 
14, the formei "being the more usual. 

Using*the scheme shown in fig. 13, by 
closing circuit-breaker b the generator is tied 
direct to its corresponding transformer. If 
this circuit-breaker be out of order, the same 


it. If the oil selector switches 



Bus 
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connection caVt be established by opening the bus-section isolating switches 
and closing circuit-breakers a and c, while these same circuif-breakers can 
be used in conjunction with the transfer bus to tie together any generator 
and transformer which do not normally correspond. It will be noted 
that with this switching system the generator protective device must be 
ayanged to trip out both a and b , while tfce transformer relays must trip 
b, r, and d. This involves the use of a relay wiring transfer switch when¬ 
ever the transfer bus is in use. , 

The advantage claimed for the system in fig. 14 is that circuit-breakers 
e and g are normally in scries, and it is thus possible to get a “ second line of 
defence ” if overload relays are used in addition to any other forms of pro¬ 
tection. For instance, 
should the circuit - 
breaker g fail to open 
in the event of trouble 
in the transformer, the 
overload trip should 
cause c to operate. No 
relay transfer switejh is 
needed in this case, as 
c always is connected to 
the same generator and 
g and d to the same 
transformer, whether 
the transfer bus is in 
use or not. 

An ingenious ar¬ 
rangement his been 
suggested * to avoid complete reliance on a single circuit-breaker in the 
case of a system employing a synchronizing bus-bar (see p. 145), without 
incurring thg, expense of duplicate circuit-breakers. The normal arrange¬ 
ment of connections to the synchronizing bus is shown in fig. 15. If any 
one oil circuit-breaker fails it will put out of operation >the generator, 
reactance, or feeder to which it is connected. 

In fig. 16 is‘shown the modified'scheme proposed by Mr. Treat. The oil 
circuit-breakers are arranged in a triarfgW, so that any one of the three can be 
cut out of sendee without preventing normal operation being maintained. 
The number of oil circuit-breakers is the same in the two schemes. The tri¬ 
angular arrangement requires almost double the number of isolating switches, 
and would be difficult to work into a neat cubicle arrangement. The final 
cost would certainly be less than if all circuit-breakers were duplicated. 

Numerous special arrangements of switchgear have been employed from 
time to time, to secure some pafticular feature of operation. Ih all cases, 
however, these schemes are adaptations of the elementary arrangements 

• General Electric Review, Vol. XXII, p. 922, “ The Electrical Lay-out of Large Power 
Systems ”, Robert Treat. 
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described herein, and no attempt will be made to consider them in detail. 

2. Protective Systems. —Considerable variations exist 1 in the means 
adopted to secure automatic operation of circuit-breakers. The earliest 
forms of relay were so unreliable that, after a few years of unfortunate 
experience, many engineers decided that a known absence of protection 
was better than a relay system which failed at the critical moment. This 
w'as the case particularly in America, and until quite recently many large 
plants were built without any automatic switches, i’his practice has 
proved expensive, although many non-auromatic installations still exist; and 
as entirely reliable relays have been obtainable for some years, complete 
automatic protection should now always be installed. 

It will be desirable to consider separately the protection of generators, 
transformers, and feeders. 


Synchronising Bus 



In any system the object to be aimed at is to open that automatic device 
nearest to the point at which trouble occurs. Thus in the case of a main 
feeder short-circuit, the generator circuit-breakers should not open, even 
though every generator may be overloaded, but the feeder circuit-breaker 
should operate, and thus avoid interrupting service to healthy feeders. 
Similarly, if the short-circuit be on a branch* feeder, the main station 
feeder breaker should stay in, and only the sub-station feeder circuit-breaker 
open automatically. 

It follows that the generator oil circuit-breaker must he arranged so as to 
open only when trouble has developed in the winding of the machine itself 
or in its prime mover, or when, due to the possible failure of other circuit- 
breakers, overload conditions have prevailed so long as to threaten to burn 
out the generator winding. In some instances the generator circuit-breakers 
are so arranged as to disconnect the set from the bus-bars should anything 
go wrong with the auxiliaries of the prime mover. Such elaborations are 
only applied in the case of very large units. 
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The simplest arrangement ior generator protection is to use a reverse 
power relay r onI). Should the windings of a generator become short- 
circuited, all other machines with which it is operating in parallel will supply 
current into the fault, thus reversing the direction of energy flow in the leads 
between tlje faultv machine and the bus-bars. Similarly, should the prime 
mover of any generator fail, this set will‘be “motored ” by the healthy 
machines, again resulting in a reversal of power in the circuit between bus-bars 
and the defective generating unit. In most cases, if a mechanical defect, 
and not mere failure of steam or winter, has caused this motoring, the revcise 
power will suffice to wcA'k a relay. 

The movement of a reverse power relay is essentially that of a wattmeter, 
a contact-making device being carried on the moving element. At least 10 
per cent of normal full-load power is neccssan to give sufficiently firm contact 
to pass the current for the circuit-breaker trip coil. This figure of 10 per cent 
power is usually correct down to about 10 per cent normal voltage. With 
voltage decreased below io per cent, the current necessary may increase in 
more than direct proportion, and this is frequently the condition when a 
short-circuit occurs close up to the bus-bars. It consequently often happens 
that the reverse power relay fails to trip the circuit-breaker at the instant 
it is most urgently required. 

Because the reverse power relay is a simple piece of apparatus, and mofe- 
over can be used on any system, whether the neutral point is earthed or not, 
it is often installed on small plants, despite the element of unreliability. On 
systems with an earthed neutral, three single-phase relays should be used 
and not a polyphase.relay. The latter is a two-element device, and a single¬ 
phase reversal of power might fail to operate such a relay. 

Many efforts have been made to produce a true reverse current A.C. 
relay, but without entire success. The best of these instruments is one in 
which a very fine directional element is used in conjunction with a relay of 
the overload type, the contacts of the two being in series to close the trip' 
coil circuit.- Such an instrument will operate with 2 per cent voltage with 
current about normal full load, the operating current being about 5 per cent 
normal full load, with full bus-bar voltage. 

Much more, reliable operation is secured with differential methods of 
protection. These are generally only applied to systems in which the neutral 
is earthed, either solidly or through" a resistance. When used on a fully 
insulated system, they are inoperative when only one phase develops a fault 
to earth. If a fault subsequently develops on a second phase, leakage current 
can pass from one faufeto the other, and will thus enable the relay to trip. 
They are based on the fact that the currents at the two ends of a healthy 
conductor ate the same. If the insulation be defective, so that a leakage 
current can circulate back to the neutral point, a difference will then exist 
between the incoming and the outgoing currents. 

The circulating current system of generator protection (commonly known 
as the Merz-Price system) is shown in fig. 17. A series transformer is con¬ 
nected in each lead from the generator, and a similar transformer is placed 
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Fig. 18 —Self-balancing Genciator Protection 

between the inner end of each winding and the 
neutral point, which is earthed either solidly or 
through a resistance. secondaries of these 
transformers are connected in series, so that their 
currents flow in the same direction. So long as 
these currents are equal, no currfnt will pass 
through the relay, but should any difference exist 
between them, that difference will pass through the relay coil, and cause 
it to trip the circuit-breaker. 

This method was first developed in England, and has been in use for 
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several years. Recently it has been taken up in America also, and is now 
employed on'the majority of large plants newly installed. 

By placing the outer transformers in the switch cell, protection is secured 
not only for the generator windings, but also for the cables connecting to 
the switchgear. If the relays cannot be connected to the point midway 
between the protective transformers, a cdtnpensating resistance is usually 
inserted in the shorter leads, so as to equalize the loading on the transformers. 
The ratio of the protective transformers must be exactly the same at all loads, 


r 



In this case, however, th<? two ends'of each phase winding are brought out 
and passed through a common iron circuit, on which is wound a secondary, 
connected to the relay. A magnetic balance is thus obtained instead of a 
current balance. . This system is not only cheaper, but is capable of operating 
with smaller leakage currents than can the Merz-Price system. 

The recfrnt application of the sheathed cable to the self-balancing scheme 
makes it posable to locate the protective transformers in the pit beneath the 
generator, and still to protect the cables running up to the switchgear. The 
arrangement is shown in fig. 19. The cable connecting from the generator 
to the switch cubicle is provided with a metallic sheath, which is insulated 
alike from the conductor proper and from the usual lead covering. This 
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sheath is connected to earth at one point between the generator and the pro¬ 
tective transformer. If now a fault occurs between the gerisrator and the 
switch, the leakage current will traverse the sheath to the point at which it is 
earthed, and thence through the earthing resistance to the machine neutral. 
As the currents in the phase conductor and the sheath neutralize each other, 
the leakage cu-rent returning through the neutral conductor exciffe the pro¬ 
tective transformer and operates the relay. 



The Metropolitan-Vickers patent scheme, knewn as the circulating cur¬ 
rent and core balance system of protection, differs from the Merz-Price 
circulating current method only in the arrangement of the relays. It is 
shown in fig. 20. It will be seen that two of the relay elements are con¬ 
nected at one end each to one phase pilot wire, tht other ends being com¬ 
monly connected to the third phase pilot wire. Between this common point 
and the common' return pilot wire is connected a third relay element. A fault 
to earth results in current passing through the last relay. A'fault between 
phases leaves it unaffected, however, but does operate one of the other two 
relay elements. With this scheme a very fine leakage setting can be obtained. 

In conjunction with any of these forms of generator protection, it is 
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necessary to 'install an automatic field switch, commonly termed a “ field 
killing ” device. This consists of an electrically operated .switch in the 
generator field circuit, which is actuated by the balanced protection relay. 
At the same instant as the generator oil circuit-breaker is tripped, this field 
switch disconnects the exciter, and preferably open-circuits the main field 
•finding or closes it through a discharge resistance. In this t way a fault is 
prevented from burning itself out after the oil circuit-breaker has been opened. 
In practice this form of protection operates so quickly that it is frequently 
difficult to see the point of insulation breakdown, when the defective winding 
has been withdrawn front the generator. - 

A somewhat similar arrangement is sometimes used, in which the exciter 
field is short-circuited, but this is not so quick in operation, and is only 
applicable to cases where each generator has its own exciter. 

The field circuit-breaker is only actuated when the protective relay operates, 
and it does jiot open when the oil circuit-breaker is opened in the normal 
course of station operation. 

In addition to these electrical automatic devices, water-wheel generators 
may also be fitted with an overspeed trip, actuated by the governor, so that 
when the prime mover exceeds a limited percentage above normal speed,, the 
generator is either disconnected from the bus-bars, or a resistance is inserted 
in the field circuit. 

Another device sometimes installed is an over-voltage relay. If the 
generators in a station suddenly lose a large proportion of their load, due to 
the opening of a feeder circuit-breaker, the \oltage mav be forced far above 
normal. This is on account of the fact that the excitation will be that corre¬ 
sponding to the heavy load, and, further, the speed of the water-wheel may 
momentarily increase, and raise the excitation voltage if direct-driven exciters 
are used. Voltage regulators, if installed, should take care of this,but some' 
types are too sluggish, and thus necessitate the additional protection. This 
over-voltage relay is employed to act in the same manner as the over-speed 
contacts referred to in the previous paragraph. 

It should be noted that in a low-head plant, the governor can usually 
safely be set so sensitively as to check any serious speed increase, even when 
full load is thrown off. On a high-head plant, it may be necessary for the 
governor to takb'three or four seconds to check the speed in these conditions, 
and the automatic device becomes neteskary. 

Continental practice in the matter of generator protection has hardly 
advanced beyond the reverse power relay stage, these relays frequently 
being fitted with ( time-limit devices. Ily this means the oil circuit- 
breakers are protected’ from the most severe duty, but serious risks 
are run of hunting out the complete generator in the event of insulation 
failure. 

There is no doubt tha,t the correct practice at the present stdge of relay 
development is to install self-balancing relays with automatic field switch, 
if the machines are of any size or importance in the power-supply system as 
a whole, and in addition reverse power relays to take care of prime mover 
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failures. For small, unimportant machines, instantaneous reverse power 
relays only may be employed. , 

For transformers, also, the circulating current is the most satisfactory 
system of protection available. The principle is the same as in the case of 
generator protection, save that the high- and low-tension series transformer 
ratios are such that normally their secondary currents balance. “Operation 
of the relay trips the oil circuit-breakers on botjn high- and low-tension sides. 
See fig. 21. 

^Transformer protection by this method calls for some special features. 
The magnetizing current wjll form a permanent out-of-balance between 
primary and secondary, and it is necessary to set the relay to such a value 
as will prevent it operating on magnetizing current alone. 



The current rush at the instant of switching in a transformer may exceed 
for a few cycles even the normal full load, and small fuses are therefor?con¬ 
nected across the relay coils. These fuses are very light, so that an out-of¬ 
balance current, sustained, quickly melts them and actuates the relay. 

For balancing to be obtained it is essential that the secondary currents 
from the protective transformers be in the same phase relation. This is 
accomplished by varying the connections between secondaries on each side. 

Overload relays, either time-limit or instantaneous, are frequently employed 
for transformer protection, although clearly inferior to the balanjed current 
system, which can be made to ti ip on an unloaded transformer with a leakage 
current much below normal full load. Under like conditions, using overload 
relays, the fault would have to develop until a current considerably in excess 
of normal \?as passed. * 

Where transformers are hanked in parallel, and always pass power in one 
direction, they may be protected with overload relays at the generator side, 
and with reverse power relays at the out-going side, just as is hereafter de- 
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scribed under the protection of feeders in parallel. This arrangement is no 
more sensitive than the plain overload relay on each side, but it discriminates 
between sound and defective transformers in a way that the latter would not 
do. 


Generalizing, it may be concluded that the correct manner in which to 
protect transformers is to employ currenj, balancing, with,,small “ kick ” 
fuses across the relay coils. 

Much ingenuity has been devoted .to the development of systems of 
feeder protection, and it is proposed to discuss only those arrangements 



which are of wide general application. 

In any system there will be several circuit- 
breakers in series, such as the generator breaker 
A, the main feeder breaker B, the sub-station 
feeder breaker C, and the consumer’s circuit- 
breaker I) (fig. 22). If all of these circuit- 
breakers have instantaneous overload release, it 
is in every way possible that a heavy short- 
circuit on the consumer’s premises may open 
the whole series, right up to and including the 



generator circuit-breaker. This is even pos¬ 
sible, though not quite so probable, if the re- 
lavs are of the inverse time-limit type, since 
the curves of these all approach the zero time 
line at high current values. 

The first reliable method of ensuring the 



correct sequence oi operation was to set each 
relay to trip in a definite time, irrespective of 
the magnitude of the overload. Thus-D would' 
be instantaneous, C would trip after one second, 
B after two seconds, and A after three seconds. 
On a large system, with many circuit-breakers 
in series, the time delays close in to the 


power station may become dangerously long, 
as a severe short-circuit, sustained for a few seconds, can do much 


damage. 

The inverse-adjustabls,, or compensated overload relay was developed 
to meet this difficulty, and it now enjoys a wide application, especially in 
America. The relay is of the induction type, but is supplied from a small 
transformer or torque compensator, which becomes saturated on heavy 
currents, and thus lirrtits the disc speed to a predetermined maximum. 
By varying .the tappings on the torque compensator, the maximum disc 
speed (and thus the minimum operating time) can be altered, and by 
simultaneously changing the current settings, the relay will give a series 
of curves of characteristic inverse shape at moderate overloads, but with 
definite time differences at heavy overloads. See fig. 23. 

With such instruments it is easily possible to secure proper selection on 
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three or four circuit-breakers in series with a maximum time delay of one 
second. * 

Where two or more feeders are worked in parallel, as in fig. 24, and 
normally pass power in one direction only, the circuit-breakers at the 
generating station end may be fitted with overload time-limit refciys, while 
breakers C and D at the sub-sfation end are operated by reverse powee 



CURRENT IN AMPERES 

Fig. 23.—Typical Curves of Compensated Overload Time Limit Relay 

• • • 

relays. If now a fault occurs on one feeder at the point X, current will 
flow into it both through circuit-breaker B, and also through A, C, and D. 
If the leakage is in excess of the load, the direction of flow will be reversed 
through the relay on circuit-breaker D, which will open, leaving B to come 
out on overload. * 

It would not be correct to use overload relays at both ends.of paralleled 
feeders, since, under fault conditions, at tildes of no load or light load the 
currents in A, B, C, and D might be so nearly the same as to cause all relays 
to operate simultaneously. Where parallel feeders are used to tie between 
two generating stations, and may consequently be carrying power in either 

V01.. 11. ' 24 
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direction, overload relays at both ends are sometimes used on account of the 
low cost of silch an arrangement, and despite the possibility o c non-discrimi¬ 
nating action. 

A ring system having only one point of supply can be protected by means 
of overload, time-limit relays at the power station, and reverse power time-limit 
relays at the sub-stations. All these relays may be either of the definite time 


* 



p rotec t, an of Paralleled Feeder* with Overload and Reverie Relays 


type, or of the compensated type, having adjustable minimum time delay. 
Reference to fig. 25 will make it clear that a short-circuit occurring at any 
point on the ring feeder system will cause to operate only the two circuit- 
breakers immediately adjacent. 

If there' be more than one source of power in the ring feeder system, 
this method pf protection becomes very difficult, since the time settings must 
be arranged in sequence from tfle point of power-supply, which'point would 
be a shifting one, depending on the load conditions on the system as a whole. 

In certain instances where the load variation follows very clearly defined 
changes through the day, the relay settings are changed to suit altered operating 
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conditions, instructions for such changes being issued by the load dispatcher 
for,the system. In general, however, such an arrangement would be im¬ 
practicable. 



On syslems having long transmission lilies and several generating stations, 
this form of ring system is never used, as although methods of protection 
described hereafter would be workable, the capital outlay involved by their 
use would be too great. The most satisfactory practice is to run duplicate 
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tie lines between generating stations, and serve all power-supply feeders 
normally frorrf one point. Alternative routes to any supply point may be 
provided, for use in case of need. Similarly all the generating stations may 
be so grouped that their duplicate tie lines form in effect a double ring system 
( fi g- 26 )- 

*- The balanced power method of protecting duplicate feeders' is one which 
has been introduced in Amend/ comparatively recently, and which has been 
found extremely satisfactory in giving discriminating operation on duplicate 
feeders which may normally supply,power in either direction. The scheme 
is in fact applicable to ant number of cables in parallel. 



Referring to the diagram (fig. 27), it will be seen that at each end of 
each feeder is connected a reverse power relay, the arrangement being 
such that this relay tends to close its contacts when power is flowing away 
from the adjacent bus-bars. ' The secondaries of all current transformers are 
in series, and so long as the currents in these are the same they will merely 
circulate, and will not tend to traverse the higher impedance path through 
the relay coils. , 

If the balance of the currents be disturbed, the difference will pass 
through the relays, but as shown in the diagram it will only be in the 
direction to ctyse the contacts on those relays connected in the circuit of 
the defective cable. 1 

When the oil circuit-breaker opens it also works a small auxiliary switch 
which short-circuits the series transformer in that circuit, and thus leaves the 
remaining transformers balanced against each other. 
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As stated above, this scheme has for outstanding advantage* the fact that 
it can be applied to tie lines which may pass current in either direction. 

It does not protect against straight overloads, which similarly affect all 
the paralleled feeders. Also the circuit-breakers of the last feeder left in 
circuit are rendered non-automatic, since there is nothing against which to 
balance. * " 

The most serious objection, however, is.Jiat if a new feeder is to be 
pacalleled with others already on lord, it will trip out if the'sub-station switch 
is closed first, or if the switch at the supply end is first closed, then all the 
feeders on load will ' , 

come out. The elec- | | | r n p Circuit 

trical solution so far 
offered is to set the 
relays for so high a cur¬ 
rent that they will not 
trip under these condi¬ 
tions, but this is to lose 
all the advantages of 
low. operating current 
(less than normal full 
lo'ad) possible when Currw)t 
once the lines are at Tran sfr- S 
work. The best thing 
to do is to hold the 
relays inoperative dur¬ 
ing the moment the 
_ new feeder is being cut 
in. As soon as it can 
carry its share of the 
load, equilibrium will 
be established. 

Numerous modifi¬ 
cations of this'scheme 
of protection have been 
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Fig. 28.—Core Il.ilance Feeler Protection 


worked up to meet special conditions. Possibly the one 'most deserving 
of notice herein is an arrangement* f6r two pattillel cables only, in which 
a single directional element is used in conjunction with an overload relay, 
the directional relay having two contacts, to trip either one or other of the 
feeder circuit-breakers. ^ * 

Because operating conditions demand that a main feeder circuit-breaker 
shall open only .when the feeder itself is defective or is endangered by the 
continuance of extreme overload, a protective system combining a high 
setting overload time-limit relay with a device to operate on leakage current 
may be considered ideal. A leakage relay presupposes that the neutral point 
of the system is connected in some way to earth, since otherwise the path 
for return of leakage current would not be complete. 
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The simplest form of leakage current protection is the core balance 
system shown in fig. 28. A series transformer is connected nn each phase 
of the feeder, and the secondaries are all connected in parallel. Under 
healthv conditions, and with a balanced load, the vector sum of all three 
currents w;fll be zero, and no current will pass through the leakage relay. 

30 BUSBARS 

"Y 



If the insulation of one lead 
proves defective, a leakage 


current will circulate, destroy¬ 
ing the balance between the 
three secondary currents, and 
operating the leakage trip. 
The arrangement is capable of 
very fine setting, but is only 
applicable to single feeders. 
With feeders which are con¬ 
nected in parallel at both ends, 
the leakage current will pass 
through all conductors in 
parallel and thus open ■ the 
circuit-breakers on healthy 
feeders as well as those on 
the faulty one. 

In the Merz - Price 
(balanced voltage) system for 
feeder protection (fig. 29), the 
currents at the two ends of 
each feeder are balanced one. 
against the other. In the 
event of a fault to earth on 
any conductor, the current 
• flowing in will exceed that 
delivered at the far end. 
Pilot wires art run between 
series transformers located at 
the ends of the feeder, and 
relays connected so as to trip 
both circuit-breakers simul¬ 
taneously. Such an arrange¬ 
ment operates only when the particular cable protected is defective, 
and in this direction is a distinct improvement on the scheme previously 
described. • 

It should 1 ,'e noted that normally no current flows in the pilot wires, the 
secondary voltages being balanced against each other. 

The protective transformers must be specially designed and balanced for 
each particular circuit, and, for reasonable trip values on long feeders, become 
quite large. The necessity for running three pilot wires the whole length 
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Fi 3 29 .—Balanced \oltage Feeder Protection 
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of every three-phase circuit protected is a serious drawback, c« account of 
the heavy initial cost. n 

A further limitation on long feeders was that the charging current in the 
pilot wires established a sufficient out-of-balance to trip the circuit-breakers, 
unless the relays were set for an undesirably high leakage current. Mr. Beard 
has recently introduced a sheathed pilot cable by the use of which’this trouble 


is completely overcome. 

# ln the split conductor 
(Merz-Hunter) system (fig. 
}o) each phase ot a feeder 
is built up of two conduc¬ 
tors of precisely equal re¬ 
sistance, in parallel. It is 
assumed that in the case 
of a fault to earth, one of 
the pair will carry more 
fault current than the other. 
This assumption has been 
proved correct during some 
years * of wide practical 
application. The currents 
in the two half conductors 
are balanced one against 
the other, so that in the 
event of a lack of balance, 
a relay is operated to trip 
the circuit-breaker. 

The ‘usual method of 
accomplishing the balance 
is to take both halves of 
a phase through a special 
series transformer having 
two normally opposing 
primary windings. Under 
healthy conditions no cur¬ 
rent will be induced in the 
secondary winding of this 
transformer. With any 
unbalance, a secondary 
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Fig 30 —Split-conductor Feeder Protection 


current proportional to the 

difference between the primary currents will energize the trip relay. 

If the fault be approximately half-way between the transformers, they 
will both 6e affected by the out-of-balance, but it will be clear that with a 
fault close to one end, the transformer at that end will have a much greater 
out-of-balance than the remote transformer, which supplies current through 
two paths of practically equal resistance. To prevent the possibility of one 
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circuit-breaker failing to open under this condition, split contact circuit- 
breakers aret employed. The opening of one circuit-breaker then throws 
maximum out-of-balance on the remote protective transformer and enables 
it to trip its circuit-breaker. 

Using split contact circuit-breakers it is possible to employ bar primary 
protective Vi ansformers in all cases, a great advantage from the standardization 
point of view. , 

No pilot wiret, are needed, and the special split conductor is not much 
more expensive than a standard cable, since only slight insulation is required 
between the splits. 

This system of protection has been applied to overhead lines up to about 
20,000 volts, and there seems to be no technical reason why it should not be 
used for systems at any pressure. 

In some cases split conductor protection has been applied to existing 
tie feeders run in duplicate, the two separate feeders being treated as the 
halves of a split arrangement. Where the cables 
have been of slightly different length and resistance, 
a low ohmic resistance has been used in series 
with one, and balance has been successfully 
obtained in that way. 

The source of power used to energize the trip 
coils of circuit-breakers should be absolutely reliable. 
The practice of utilizing the secondary of a poten¬ 
tial transformer which is connected across the 
generating station bus-bars is bad, in that a severe 
short-circuit will result in a loss of voltage at the 
instant it is most necessary. 

Overload relays can be arranged for series tripping (fig. y; 1). In this case* 
the relay contacts normally short-circuit the trip coil, which is otherwise in 
series with the current transformer and relay coil. When operating, the 
relay removes the short-circuit, and the current from the series transformer 
is eiiWbled to trip the circuit-breaker. 

Such an arrangement is not possible when using reverse ppwer or leakage 
relays, since a sufficient current value may not be available. 

By far the most satisfactory method is to furnish a small secondary battery 
with, if necessary 1 , a motorjgenerator Jo <keep the battery fully charged at all 
times. In many cases this battery will have other uses also, such as providing 
power for switch closing magnets, for emergency lighting in the event of the 
station beisg entirely shut down, and as a stand-by for excitation when 
starting a station ffom a etandstill. 

Although treated here under the general head of “ Protective Systems ”, 
the question of insulated versus earthed neutral is much wider, and in a 
measure affect's all connected apparatus. > 

On a perfectly insulated three-phase system, with insulated neutral, the 
potential difference from any line to ground is equal to the phase-to-phase 
voltage divided by v 3. The position of the earth potential point is unstable, 
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however, and varies with 'the relative condition of insulation Vm the three 
phases. Thus, if one conductor is connected solidly to earth, die other two 
will be at a potential difference from earth equal to the full phase-to-phase 
voltage. 

With the neutral point of the three-phase system earthed, a definite limit 
is placed on the potential stres, which can be imposed on any conductor, 
this limit being the phase-to-phase voltage di;ti :d by v'^ It follows then 
that a set of three single-phase transformers, which are so insulated as only 
to be good for a given phase-to-phase voltage when connected in delta on 
a system with insulated neutral, mav equally safely be connected in star, 
giving 173 times the phase-to-phase voltage, if the neutral point of the star 
be earthed. To put it another way, if the neutral point be earthed, only 

1 times the insulation would be required, which, on high-voltage work, 
i ’73 

represents a considerable economy. 

On the other hand, continuity of service may be served better by con¬ 
necting single-phase transformers in delta, since a defective transformer unit 
may be removed, leaving the other two connected in open delta, or V. The 
voltage relations are not affected in so doing, and only the capacity of the 
transformer bank reduced. If the single-phase transformers were star con¬ 
nected the onlv thing in emergence is to replace the defective unit with a 
spare. 

A further advantage urged for transmission with an insulated neutral 
is that, in the event of insulator trouble, it is possible to earth that 
phase until repairs are effected, supply being maintained.meamvhile. More¬ 
over, the repair work can be carried out with the line in service. When this 
is done, there is every possibility that some of the line current in the earthed 
"phase will pass through earth, resulting in telephone interference. 

If the neutral point is not definitely fixed in relation to the lines, the 
failure of an insulator which sets up an arcing ground will cause transient 
voltage surges, resulting in insulator failures throughout the system. 

The trend of opinion is clearly evidenced by the fact that within the last 
five years at least six of the power-supply authorities in the United States 
have changed their high voltage transmission systems from being fully 
insulated to earthed neutral. No case of a system changing from earthed 
neutral to fully insulated can be traced. Of the principal high voltage 
transmission systems in the world to-day, approximately 53 per cent have 
the neutral point dead earthed, 12 per cent are earthed through a resistance, 
and 35 P er cent work fully insulated. 

The fact has already been brought out, that many of the most desirable 
discriminating systems can only operate to full advantage if tin? neutral be 
earthed. 

Modern*practice strongly inclines towards earthing the neutral point of 
all three-phase systems. It is essential that the earth connection be of low 
and permanent resistance. The obvious point, the water-supply to a hydraulic 
station, is not always satisfactory, the water resistance varying widely in 
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different localities, besides which a rocky stream channel may conceivably be 
practically aA' insulator. 

When an artificial earthing point has to be made, connection should be 
made at two separate points, and the resistance between these measured 
periodicaljy as a check on their ground resistance. A resistance of 1-5 to 2-0 
ohms per earth point may be considered reasonable. The earth contact may 
take the form of an iron j^pe, driven 12 ft. or more into the ground, 
or it may be made with an iron plate, /:ast with, projecting spikes, so as to 
increase the contact surface as much as possible. This cast plate is buried 
deeply in a place knov»n to be permanently damp, often in soil especially 
prepared to ensure this condition. In all cases care must be taken to keep 
junctions between dissimilar metals out of contact with the soil, so as to avoid 
the risk of electrolysis. 



In a power station the neutral point of one generator only should be 
earthed. This has the double advantage of preventing any chance of 
circulating.currents between machines, and.of limiting the value of leakage 
or earth current to the capacity of one machine. 

Earthing connections should be made through an oil switch of the hand- 
operated type. When an earth bus-bar is run, as in fig. 32, it will be desirable 
to arrange a simple interlock, so as to prevent more than one switch being 
closed at a time. 

Another method of arranging the earth circuit is to use a single oil switch, 
together with double-throw isolating switches connecting to each generator 
neutral, aS in fig* 33. With this it is impossible to connect more than one 
machine at a time to eSrth. It is not quite so convenient to operate as the 
more usual .earth bus scheme. 

It is usual definitely to limit the leakage current by inserting a resistance 
in the connection between neufral and earth. The value of this resistance 
determines the degree of protection afforded by automatic leakage devices. 
It is usually stated that the resistance must be so low as to enable it to pass 
the leakage trip current on the largest feeder, when line to star voltage is 









impressed across it. The following consideration will show the defect in 
this idea. 

The effect in the case of generator balanced current protection is in¬ 
teresting. For example, assume the machine shown in fig. 34, with the 
current balance relays set to operate with 50 amp. out-of-balance across 



Fig. 33'—Neutral Earth Selector Switches 


the winding. If a fault to earth develops at the machine terminal A, the 
full-phase voltage is impressed across the resistance,,which, to pass 50 

amp., can have a value of I °°° = 20 ohms. Suppose the fault occurs 

at 11, half-way along the phase winding, then only half the phase voltage will 
be impressed across the resistance, which must not 
exceed 10 ohms if the circuit-breaker is to be tripped. 

Similarly if the fault be at C, only 5 per cent of the 
distance from the neutral point, the limiting resistance 
would not haveexceed 1 ohm. 

It is thus clear that the value of neutral resistance 
must be fixed by the degree of protection desired for 
the generator, and not only froffi considerations of 
feeder size. 

3 . Use of Reactances.—If a feeder short-circuit 
occurs close up to the generating station bus-bars, the _ 1V34 

supply voltage to the whole system will be affefted. 

The pressure mav quite easily fall so low as to cause all connected syn¬ 
chronous machinery to drop out of step, especially if the feeder has time¬ 
limit automatic protection. With a smalF plant such interruptions must 
usually be tolerated, since the capital cost cannot be increased sufficiently 
to purchase more elaborate equipment. 

With large power-supply systems the effects of such interruptions are 
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proportionately more widely spread, and may be felt by whole communities. 
Cessation of supply in industrial districts, even if only for'a few minutes, 
represents a large amount of money, and it is conceivable that a single shut¬ 
down may cost more than an apparatus capable of preventing the trouble. 
On the t(,unk feeders from a big power station continuity of supply is of first 
(Importance. More chances may reasonably be taken on fe*eders radiating 
from substation^. Y 

If all the generating plant in a station be connected to a single set of 
bus-bars, extremely heavy currents will pass in the event of short-circuit. 
In a hydraulic station'of 100,000 k.v.a! capacity, generating at 6600 volts, 
three-phase, the aggregate current with a symmetrical short-circuit and a 
machine reactance of 20 per cent will amount to approximately 44,000 
amp. in the first cycle. All oil circuit-breakers on circuits connected 
directly to the bus-bar system must be capable of interrupting this current, 
or a somewhat smaller amount according to their opening time delay. The 
cost and bulk of an oil circuit-breaker are roughly proportional to the short- 
circuit current which it can interrupt, so that the capital cost per circuit of 
switchgear is greatly increased in large plants arranged in this way. 

A further important point affected by the magnitude of the short-circuit 
current is the bracing of conductors. The mutual repulsion between 
conductors varies as the square of the current, and inversely as the distance 
between their centres. 

The curves of fig. 35 show the repulsive forces between three conductors 
lying in the same plane. As the currents concerned are the instantaneous 
peak values, it will be seen that great precautions are needed to prevent 
conductors breaking' from their supports. Such occurrences are by no 
means uncommon, and in some of the large steam stations of America 
feeder cables even have been known to burst their paper and lead 
sheathing. 

A few years ago designers of large generators were much troubled by' 
thynovement of stator windings under the influence of short-circuit currents, 
and in some cases reactances were installed to limit the current. The art of 
bracing the windings is now well understood, and, even 0T1 modern steam 
turbo-alternators having low reactance, no trouble is experienced. A small 
external reactance is still often desirable on high-voltage machines, which 
have two or more conductors per slot, to prevent piling up of voltage on 
the end turns under abnormal conditions. 

It will be seen that reactances may be installed for two distinct reasons, 
firstly, to‘localize; the effects of operating troubles, and secondly, to protect 
connected apparatus. 

It is not impossible either to build oil circuit-breakers to rupture, or so 
to brace conductors as to withstand, any current, but all considerations point 
to the desirability of reducing ftie short-circuit current, and particularly of 
confining the effects of short-circuit as closely as possible. 

There are four general methods for the employment of separate reactances, 
each of which has its own special field. These are: 
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1. In generator circuit. Fig. 39. 

2. In feider circuit. Fig. 38. 

3. Sectionalizing the main bus-bars. Fig. 40. 

4. Between generators and a synchronizing bus-bar. Fig. 42. 

In order better to illustrate ilie effect of reactances in these various ■ 
positions, reference will be made to an assume^} riant having as units three- 
phase, 6600 volt, 10,000 k.v a. water-wheel alternators with an instantaneous 



reactance of 20 per cent. The feeders will be taken as for 10,000 k.v.a. 
normal load each. 

It should here be explained that s'eparate reactance coils are customarily 
rated by the voltage drop across their terminals at some stated load, the 
voltage being expressed as a percentage of the single-phase system voltage. 
Thus a 5 per cent, 10,000 k.v.a. reactance on the assumed 66oo-v<JIt system 
would be one which caused a drop of 190-5 volts "lien carrying a load of 
10,000 k.v.a., 190-5-volts being 5 per cent of 3810 volts, which is the pressure 
from any one phase to the neutral point. , 

Figs. 36 *and 37 show the current value? in a feeder short-circuit when 
reactances of various sizes are inserted in each of the four typical positions. 
Cases with three and five generating units are taken, the better to show the 
value of bus reactance. 
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It will be noted that when considering feeder short-circuit, reactance in 
the feeder itself, as in fig. 38, is most effective. The smaller the feeder, the 
more marked does this become; see the curve for a 2000-k.v.a. feeder on 
fig. 36. Feeder reactance localizes the effects of trouble, confining them to 
the single feeder on which is the short-circuit. To obtain a given degree 



of protection, i.e. to limit the current on short-circuit to a definite figure, 
less reactance i<j required in the feeder than elsewhere. 

When used, feeder* reactances are generally of the order of from 3 per 
cent to 5 per cent, based on the normal rating of the feeder. 

This scheme offers no protection when a short-circuit occurs on the bus¬ 
bars, or in a generator windirfg. In such a case the current'is unlimited, 
and the bus-bar voltage falls to zero, causing synchronous apparatus to drop 
out of step. 

If reactance is put in series with each generator, as in fig. 39, the 
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current is limited, no matter where the short-circuit may be. In the event 
of a generator* short-circuit, the reactance in series with that inachine will 
act in the same way as a feeder reactance, and will limit greatly the current 
which the healthy machines can feed into the fault. 

The protection afforded in case of a feeder short-circuit is less^than with 



feeder reactance, the whole system being affected by any drop in vftltage. As 
a rule generator reactance is only used with high*voltage machines or in 
series with old generators, with the object of protecting the windings from 
excessive mechanical shock. In such cases the reactance may be from 
S pfer cent* to io per cent. 

In both these cases the current normally passes through the reactance, 
involving not only the losses in the reactance, but also a varying voltage drop 
according to the load. 
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With reactances in the run of bus-bar between generators (fig. 40), only 
as much current passes from one section to the other as is necessary to 
equalize the loading of the generators. Thus losses are reduced, and 
voltage regulation is improved. The greater the number of generators, the 
better the c protection afforded in event of either a feeder, generator, or bus¬ 
bar short-circuit. The effects of a short-circuit are largely confined to 
those circuits supplied from-, the bus section to which is connected the 
feeder in trouble. 



Fig- 38.—Feeder Reacuncc Fig. 39— Generator Reactance 


There is a definite drop in voltage and a difference in phase angle between 
two bus sections separated in this way, which may become appreciable 
between the extreme ends of a large system. If any generator unit is out of 
sendee, the corresponding feeders can only be supplied through adjacent 
reactances. 

In certain cases.the bus-bar reactance is arranged to be short-circuited 
normally', as shown iri fig. 41. The short-circuiting switch is operated by a 
discriminating relay, so that in the event of trouble it will open first and 



operates to open the circuit. 
This arrangement is of benefit only in reducing the duty imposed on the 
circuit-brekkers, gnd does not limit the mechanical stresses thrown on 
conductors and supports. 

As bus-bar reactances do not normally carry much current, they are 
frequently as great as 25 per cent, based on the capacity of one generator. 
The bus-bar reactance arrangement is probably more extensively used than 
any other, often by itself, but sometimes in conjunction with individual or 
group feeder reactances. 

Opinions are somewhat divided as to the size of generator groups which 
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should be separated by reactance. The majority of operators aptjear to prefer 
groups not greater than 40,000 to 50,000 k.v.a., some going so row as 20,000 
k.v.a. 

The use of reactance between each generator and a separate synchronizing 
bus (fig. 42) was first suggested by the late Mr. Stott, and is dealt with in 
considerable detail in a paper before the American 1 . E. E. (“ Theoretical 
Investigation of Electric Transmission Systems under Short-circuit Con¬ 
ditions”, 1 . W. Gross, Trans. A.J. E. E., 1915). 

\Vith this arrangement each generator normally serves its own group of 
feeders. In the event of feeder or bus-bar short-cirsuit, however, only that 
generator which is directly connected supplies current unlimited by re¬ 
actance. The current from all other machines is limited, first by their own 
synchronizing reactances, and secondly and collectively by the synchronizing 
reactance connecting to the 
section of bus-bar in trouble. 

With an increasing number of 
generating units this scheme 
improves in its ability to limit 
the total short-circuit current. 

There ft further advantage in 
the fact that all generators 
except the one directly con¬ 
nected are equally overloaded 
in case of short-circuit, in¬ 
stead of throwing the bulk of 

the load on to the neighbour- Fig 42 —Synchronizing Bus-bar Riactam$ 

ing sets, as is the case when 

flsing bus*section reactances. The value of reactance used in the syn¬ 
chronizing bus is generally about 3 per cent. 

This scheme has not been adopted to any extent in Great Britain. In 
the one or two instances where.it is used, ease of application to an existing 
switchgear installation appears to have played an important part. 

The last twu schemes described have the advantage of definitely limit¬ 
ing the interchange of current between generators in the event of faulty 
synchronizing. In a large plant with skilled operators, the chances of 
defective operation in this way are “small, hut tke magnitude of possible 
current in the worst case makes the advantage a definite one. 

It has been pointed out that in a water-wheel station it is possible for 
added reactance between generators to 1 educe the synchronizing lability of 
the machines, under conditions where the load is subject to large and sudden 
fluctuations. The, experience of numerous hydro-electric stations goes to 
show that this is a condition from which serious results need not be antici¬ 
pated in prictice. Reference should be mSde to the original paper, Re¬ 
actors in Hydro-electric Stations ”, J. A. Johnson, Trans. A. I. E. E 1917. 

“ There are two types of reactance, the iron-clad type and the air-core 
type. The former consists of a choke coil with an iron core similar to a 
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standard trnisformer but with a large air-gap, or a number of small air-gaps 
interposed ih the path of the magnetic flux. 

“ The air-core type consists simply of a plain coil in air, the inductance 
of which is designed to give the required choking effect without the use of 
an iron core. Such coils are usually supported on concrete frames either cast 
jn or buift up, or on porcelain mountings.i 

“ Either type can be t.uilt to give satisfactory service. The choice 
depends mainly on: 

“ i. The type of service obtaining. 

“ 2. The location and space available. 

“ i. As regards the type of service, the choice reduces itself largely to a 
question of capital cost; the relative prices depend on the short-circuit current 
required in terms of the normal current, i.e. the maximum current up to 
which a straight line volt-ampere characteristic is required. 

“ As was indicated previously, bus-bar reactances are commonly of the 
order of 20 per cent to 25 per cent, so that they limit the maximum current 
flow to five or four times their normal current rating. 

“ Generator reactance will rarely exceed 5 per cent, whether connected 
in series or through a synchronizing bus. Similarly feeder reactances are 
generally about 5 per cent. This means that the maximum currents may be 
20 times normal current or even more. 

“ In each case the volt-ampere characteristic must be approximately a 
straight line up to the limiting current. This is inherently attained with the 
air-core type, but considerably influences the design of the ironclad type. 

“ Owing to the heavy magnetic fields resulting from the large short-circuit 
currents, the iron sections in the ironclad type must be greater the higher the 
limiting current. The result of this is that the cost of such reactances in¬ 
creases with the value of the current limitation for a given normal current. 
This consideration does not arise in the air-core type, but in point of cost 
the ironclad type can be designed to compare favourably with the air-core 
type up to limiting currents of about eight times normal. 

“ 2. The location of the reactances with regard to structural or other iron 
and steel work and electro-magnetic instruments is of considerable importance. 
In this respect the iron-clad type'has the advantage over the air-core type in 
that there is no stray field 1 1 

“ Iron-clad reactances can be installed in any location where the installation 
of the air-core type would give rise to disturbance of balance and possible 
heating trouble jn adjacent ironwork. To mitigate these effects air-core 
reactances should be So installed that there is no ironwork nearer than a 
distance approximately equal to the overall diameter of the coil. 

“ This is often an important factor where the space available is limited, as 
is generally the case in older stations w'here extensions necessitate the use of 
such apparatus. If sufficient space is available, as may be provided when 
laying out new stations, the air-core type can be installed without pos¬ 
sibility of trouble in this direction. It has less liability to fire risk. 
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“ T he iron-clad type is totally enclosed and the tank can.be earthed 

or pILiST™ * lne VOlB8e ’ “** protected bp concrete 

For the purpose of preliminary estimates of space, the following tables of 
approximate oner-all dimensions .of single-phase iro -clad anTal-core re 

~^nST ? en - aPPlymg thCSe ’ attention Should *be 

paia to the notes on location previously givbn. • 

Table I.— Ironclad- Reactances, 66a? Volts 


25 per cent Reactance. 

3-Phase |-- — ..._ 

K vT ! ^PP roxirna te Dimensions in Inches. 


5 per cent Reactance. 


30,000 
20,000 
10,000 
. 5)000 


84 

74 

60 

60 


Breadth. 

Height. 

Length. 

Breadth. 1 

I 72 

76 

74 

60 

60 

72 

60 

45 

45 

84 

60 

45 

45 

72 

48 j 

3 ^> 


Approximate Dimensions in Inches. 


86 

96 

84 

84 


Table II.— Air-core Reactances, 6600 Volts 


3-Phase 
Cucuit 
K.V.A. 


30,000 
20,-000 
10,000 
5)000 


25 per cent Reactance. 5 per cent Reactance. 

Approximate Dimensions Approximate Dimensions 
1,1 lnchcs - in Inches. 


Diameter. 

Height. 

Diameter. 

64 

go 

45 

55 

75 

40 

50 - 

66 

32 

__ 45 J 

56 

3° 


Height. 

59 

53 

43 

40 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Excitation Syste'ms;• Switchgear; &c. 

Excitation systems; voltage regulators; design and selection of oil 
circuit-breakers 

1 . Excitation Systems.—The form of exciter to be adopted depends 
very largely upon the charactei of the hydraulic development. In a high- 
head or medium-head plant, where the water-wheels are probably of fairly 
high speed, direct-driven exciters will be found an economical and workable 
proposition. 

Slow-speed exciters would be expensive, and moreover do not respond 
quickly to the action of automatic voltage regulators, which in such case are 
themselves expensive on account of the relatively large currents to be handled. 
Hence in a low-head plant it is frequently advantageous to employ exciters 
which are separately driven. In most such cases a separate exciter for each 
generator is unnecessary, although in the Keokuk station of the Mississippi 
River Power Co. it'is- done. Usually all generators are excited from a single 
machine. Provided all generators are required to give the same bus-bar 
voltage at all times, this is satisfactory, since the automatic voltage regulator 
operates on the exciter shunt field. 

In those stations where the system may be split up electrically, and where 
in consequence it may be desired for one generator to work independently 
oPanothep individual exciter sets are essential, whether these be direct driven 
or separately motor.driven. . 

Custom demands an alternative source of excitation in practically all 
cases. It is somewhat difficult td account for this, since the I).C. generator 
is one of the oldest and yiost reliable pieces of electrical apparatus. There 
is a sound argument for having a battery stand-by capable of carrying the 
excitation for short periods, since in a total shut-down of the station such a 
scheme would facilitate a quick restart. It would be connected in the place 
of the spare exciter shovn in fig. i. 

Also where separately driven exciters are used, spare units are necessary, 
because the failure of a single exciter machine might involve shutting down 
the whole station until repairs aie effected. 4 

Considering first the high-speed plants with direct-driven exciters only, 
it will be found that the complete cost of the excitation equipment is low, 
as the cable work and switchgear is reduced to a minimum. The arrange- 
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ment lends itself to automatic voltage control on separate genofetors, but it 
must be borneSn mind that variations in the alternator load, which also affect 
the speed of the prime mover, will correspondingly alter the excitation. 
Unless automatic voltage regulators are used, the voltage control will be 
inferior to that obtained with separate excitation. 

In a large Californian station, recently started, there is no stand-by 
source of excitation, but a complete spare exciter is kept., In the event of 
the, direct connected exciter of any generator failing, it will be removed, 
and the spare exciter unit mounted in ifcj place. This same arrangement 
is used in the new Queenston station of the Hydro-tleclric Power Commis¬ 
sion of Ontario. This practice is consistent with that adopted for other items 
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of station equipment, as, for instance, carrying one spare single-phase trans¬ 
former unit to icplace one leg on any of several banks of transformers. 

In general practice, however, to provide for the failure of an exciter, a 
spare motor-driven machine of sufficient capacity to excite the largest 
alternator may be installed. Rotary*cdnverters ate unsuitable since voltage 
variations on the A.C. side are reflected in the D.C. supply. In a plant 
having many generating units the motor may draw its supply from the main 
bus-bars. In a station having few units, but forming parrf of a large power 
system, supply to.the station service transformers is frequently more reliable, 
as these transform^ will be arranged for connection to bus-bars-or incoming 
circuits at will. ( 

In any case bus-bars should be- run fr 5 m the spare exciter through the 
length of the station. From these, taps are taken to an exciter panel beside 
each generator, on which is a double-throw switch, with discharge resistance 
contacts, so that the field may be thrown readily on to the spare exciter. 
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Arrangement have to be made so that the voltage regulator for any generator 
also can be thrown on to the stand-by exciter set. The arrangement is shown 
diagrammatically in fig. 1 ■ ( 

This arrangement of separate exciter panels close to each generator is 
usually th« most economical of copper, although if preferred all panels may 
be grouped together into one^ witchboard. 

An alternative,arrangement^, shown in fig. 2, is well suited to an isolated 
station of few units. In this each direct-driven exciter is of sufficient capaaitv 
to serve two alternators. A simply arrangement of switches then serves to 
parallel two fields and to'cut out one exciter when necessary. 

When separate exciters are used, 
at least two machines should be 
provided, in which case either 
should be large enough to supply 
excitation for the whole power 
station. If three exciter units of 
equal size are provided, then one 
should be a stand-by. 

The exciter sets should • be 
driven by different means if at all 
possible, the chances of two sources 
of power failing simultaneously 
being very remote. For instance, 
one set may be driven by a small 
water-wheel, and the other be 
driven by a motor from the station 
service supply. It is desirable to, 
keep both normally running at half 
load, so that alternative supply is 
always instantly available. 

. Excitv Transfer Bus A similar effect is obtained by 

F «- 2 the Ontario Power Co., in their 

station at Niagara Falls, where the 
generator which drives the individual motor-driven exciters is itself driven 
by a water-wheel, and by a motor on the same shaft. The motor normally 
“ floats ” on the station bbs-bars, an'd would instantly take charge should 
the water-wheel fail. 

While the water-wheel-driven set is ideal in that it is not affected by 
conditions of load,ior by the operation of other parts of the station equipment, 
it is also the most expensive. The station building must usually be extended 
to provide room for the water-wheel and penstock, which are themselves 
more expensive than a motor w'ould be. 4 

In a plant which is well sectionalized,' both exciters may be motor-driven, 1 
the motors being supplied from separated sections of the bus system, which 
are unlikely to be affected by the same disturbance. 

The separate excitation system should serve two distinct sets of exciter 
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bus-bars, corresponding to the different prime movers, after the naguner shown 
in fig. 3. Each alternator field will then have a double-throw Sid-breaking 
switch, so that it may be connected to either set of bus-bars. If the exciters 
were paralleled, trouble on one would affect th^ other. By making separate 
systems, however, those fields connected to the exciter in trouble can be 
thrown over instantly on to the sound exciter bu{-bar. ' 

Generally speaking, automatic protection is not permissible anywhere 
in tjie exciter circuits, savq in connection witA “ field killing ” protection of 
the generator. The field ammeters, and exciter ammeters and voltmeters 
are usually so mounted as t« be directly before the switchboard operator, 
who must make manually any necessary changes in connections. The 



change-over switches are preferably electrically operated from the mail 
control switchboard. 

It is undesirable that the exciters should be u»ed to supply direct current 
for any other purpose, such as for the operation of oil switch closing coils, &c., 
since the exciter voltage is liable to variation where voltage regulators are 
used. To avoid risk of trouble the connections in the exciter s/stem must 
be kept as simple as possible. 

2 . Automatig Voltage Regulators. —Few large plants, cither steam 
or hydraulic, are to-day considered complete without the installation of 
automatic voltage regulators on the generators. This is particularly the 
case in hydraulic stations, where the feeders are usually of large capacity. 
The loss of one of these, through operation of the circuit-breaker, w'ould 
cause serious voltage fluctuation. Automatic regulators mav operate to keep 
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a constant hus-bar voltage, or to keep constant the voltage at some distant 
point, irrespective of the current. Alternatively, they may be<arranged so to 
control the machine excitation as to cause the bus-bar voltage to increase 
with an increase of load, thu' providing in a general way for line drop in the 
feeders. 

t In long-distance transmission schemes, Where the generators are all tied 
to a common bus-bar at the power station, the voltage variation may differ 
on various feeders'. In such a'case it isjmost usual to control for a constant 
generating bus-bar voltage and take care of the sub-station pressure by means 
of regulating transformers at each [V>int independently. 

It is proposed to give a brief account of the broad principles on which 
automatic voltage regulators work, and thereafter a description of the con¬ 
struction and operation of the principal forms of automatic regulator. In 
these descriptions only apparatus for the control of alternators will be dealt 
with. Sirpilar apparatus in a simpler form is used for direct-current genera¬ 
tors. 

The instruments on the market may be divided into two general groups: 

1. Those in which regulation is secured by short-circuiting a fixed portion 

of the field resistance for varying lengths of time. , • , 

2. Those in which a control magnet actuates a mechanism for moving 

a rheostat arm. 


The earliest attempts at automatic regulation with instruments coming 



Fig 4 —Elementuj-y I).C Regulator 


under group l may be represented by the ele¬ 
mentary diagram (fig. 4). Such instruments were 
fairly successful with direct-current machines, 
but, for reasons which are explained later, they 
could not be applied in the same fcfrm to the' 
regulation of alternators. 

It will be seen that there is a voltage coil (1) 
connected direct .across the main terminals of 
the generator. In this coil there is an armature 
which, on rising, closes a pair of light contacts. 
When closed, these contacts excite a relay (2) 
carrying heavy contacts, which short-circuit the 
• generator field rheostat when they are closed. 

With a low line voltage the voltage coil is 
unable to hold its armature, and thus opens the 
circuit of the relay coil (2), allowing the relay 
contacts to short-circuit the field rheostat and 
causing the machine voltage to build up. With 


a high line voltage this action is reversed, the 
relav contacts' opening and allowing tfie full rheostat resistaAce to take 


effect and thus reduce voltage. 

In order that the machine voltage may respond quickly to the action of 
the automatic regulator, it is necessary to cut in or out of the field circuit 
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much more resistance than that required just to bring the voljfjge to normal 
pressure. Inconsequence, if such an instrument as is shown in fig. 4 were 
to operate sufficiently slowly, the resulting voltage would oscillate with regard 
to the desired normal voltage much as shovm by the thin line in fig. 5. 



The whole object in designing the automatic regulator is to make it so sensitive 
and quick in operation that the machine field never has an opportunity to 
build up or demagnetize to the full extent, and thus the oscillations in the 
voltage wave are reduced in amplitude and increased in frequency so that 
the curve becomes practically a straight line. 

' If an elementary regulator of this type were 
applied to an alternator it would lie ineffective, 
due to hunting. This hunting is inherent in the 
regulation of an alternator, and is caused by the 
self-induction of the alternator field winding. 

The elementary diagram in this case is shown 
in fig. (). Consider the instant, as in the illus¬ 
tration, when the line pressure is below normal, 

•the voltagft coil contacts open, and the relay con¬ 
tacts short-circuiting the exciter field rheostat. 

The alternator voltage is in the act of building up. 

The instant the line voltag* attains its normal 
value, the relay coil (2) is excited and the relay 
contacts open, causing the exciter voltage to start 
to drop. The alternator voltage, however, does 
not cease to increase at this instant, since the 
exciter voltage is still above the vahft: necessary t# 
maintain normal generator voltage. That this is 
the case is evident when it is considered that, in 
the act of building up, the exciter has been sup¬ 
plying a voltage equal to the drop in the alter- e ' s 6 
nator field, plus die inductive drop or counter 
E.M.F. due to the increase of flux in the field winding. This latter value 
will depend on the rate at which tlje excittr builds up. Therefore, at the 
instant the alternator voltage becomes normal, the exciter voltage is in excess 
of the value necessary to maintain the normal line voltage by an amount 
equal to the inductive drop in the alternator field. The alternator voltage, 
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therefore, coi^inues to increase for a time, even after the relay contacts have 
opened. By the time the alternator voltage has dropped t <3 normal, the 
exciter voltage is then well jbelow that required to maintain normal line 
voltage. The alternator voltJge is, therefore, carried continually above and 
below its proper value; in other words, hunting takes place. 

4 From the above it will Hj- seen that the simple regulator 1 sketched out 
above requires some additional ^lement to bridge the alternator field induct¬ 
ance, and it is in the methods employed to do this, that the regulators which 
work on the principle of short-circuiting the field resistance vary in construc¬ 
tion and operation. The same effect of the inductance of the alternator 



Fig. 8.—Simplified Diagram of Metropohtan-Vickers Regulator 


field winding is operative in the case of regulators of the second type, and 
has to be considered. 

Reference to the parts designed to meet this condition will be mentioned 
in the descriptions. 

On modern machines the synchronising forces are usually so great that 
in a station including large*and small generators the automatic regulator need 
only be applied to the larger sets, and the small sets allowed to trail. 

As typical of regulators coming under the first group may be taken that 
made by*the IVJetropolitan-Vickers Electrical Company (fig. 7). This 
instrument consists of *the combination of a main control coil, vibrator 
coil, and a relay coil, the function of the vibrator coil being to transmit the 
line voltage variations to the relay coil circuit in such a manner as to 
obviate the hunting referred to In the foregoing general description of the,; 
regulators of this type. ■ ■'& 

Referring to fig. 8, the main control coil (1) is connected across the# 
bus-bars of which the pressure is to be regulated. The vibratof cod (a) is- 
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connected in series with a -four-volt accumulator (6) througlf&he contacts 
(7) and (8), so that its armature (9) is caused to vibrate at a constant ampli¬ 
tude and frequency. 

The relay coil (3) is connected across the exc|er through two co-operating- 
contacts (10) and (11). Contact (10) is mourted on the armatflre of the 
vibrator magnet, while contact (11) is separately pivoted in such a way thaf, 
under the action of the spring (20), it tends,to keep in t-.uch with contact 
(10). These two contacts are not allowed to be permanently together. 
The time they are in contact compared) with the time they are separated 
depends on the position of the stop (15), which is carried on the control coil 
armature. 

The function of the relay is to actuate the main contacts (21) and (22) which 
are connected across the exciter shunt rheostat; (22) is fixed, while (21) is 
attached to the relay coil armature which is flexibly supported at (24), and 
to which a spring is fitted tending to keep the contacts (21) and (22) to¬ 
gether. Contact is only made between these contacts when the relay is not 
excited. 

The main coil (1) is fitted with a fixed pole arfd a moving core attached to 
the Quoted aluminium lever (13). The magnetic pull of the coil is supple¬ 
mented by that of a spring (30). It is well known that with such an arrange¬ 
ment the magnetic pull of the coil, and that due to the tension of the spring, 
can be adjusted easily so that the arm will take up a higher or lower position 
with a very small variation in the magnetic pull of the coil. In this way slight 
variations of voltage give a new position of the aluminium arm (13). If we 
consider the position of this arm and stop (15) with relation to the contacts 
(10) and (11)—remembering that the upper contact (10) is continually vibrating 
pver a certain distance—it is seen that if the stop (15) is in its extreme upper 
position, the contact (n) is free to follow and be in touch with contact (10) 
throughout the whole of its travel, while in the extreme lower position the 
contact (11) is prevented altogether from making contact with (10). In any 
intermediate position of this arm and stop (15) between the two extreme 

positions, there*is a certain value of the 'Von the part of the 

time closed 

contacts (jo) and (11). This value may be anywhere between infinity and 
zero, which two figures correspond .respectively to the extreme lower and 
upper positions of the arm (13). 

As the contacts (xo) and (11) control the relay coil (3), it is clear that the 
length of time that the relay magnet is excited depends on the position of the 
st0 P ( I S)> which,-being attached to the core of thf maiA control magnet, 
changes its position in response to the changes in bus-bar voltage. Conse¬ 
quently, the length ofiltime that the exciter field rheostat is periodically short- 
circuited depends finally on the position of^the stop (15), and the length of 
time during which the exciter field resistance is in circuit will be varied 
accordingly. 

With an increasing load, the voltage on the line would tend to fall, but 
with a fraction of 1 per cent drop in line voltage, the aluminium arm (13), 
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carrying stop (15), takes up a lower position, increasing the time the relay 
contacts short-circuit the exciter field rheostat. With a decreasing load the 
line voltage tends to rise, tiut an extremely small increase in the voltage 
causes a new position to betaken up by the arm (13), so reducing the time 
the relay contacts short-circu t the exciter fifld rheostat. 

' The arrangement so far \iescribed is that adopted to keep constant the 
bus-bar pressure., Should it be,desired to cause the bus-bar voltage to increase 
with increase of load, this is accomplished by adding a compounding winding 
to the main control solenoid (1)., Where the bus-bar system is such that 
totalizing current transformers can be installed*, this arrangement is used to 
excite the compound winding, which is designed to operate so as to meet 
pre-determined conditions of voltage drop and load. 

Occasionally a totalizing transformer is not feasible, and in this case series 
transformers in the leads of each generator are connected to a common 
compounding coil on the regulator. 

When it is desired to retain some measure of ready control over the voltage, 
a small variable resistance is placed in series with the main voltage coil, or 
tappings may be brought fram the compounding winding to a small multi-way 
switch. When two or more generating stations serve the same distributing 
system this facility of adjustment is often desirable, in preference to making 
mechanical adjustments, the results of which must be tried out on each 
occasion. 

The combination of light parts moving quickly over extremely small 
distances renders this regulator sure and rapid in operation and free from 
hunting. The regulator itself can be adjusted easily, as the component parts 
operate independently of each other. 

Provision,is made for automatically recharging the small accumulator. 
The resistance (2(1) passes a current slightly in excess of that taken by the 
vibrator coil, at the average voltage of the exciter. To compensate for the 
variation of the exciter voltage between no load and full load on the alternator, 
the relay coil (3) is connected in parallel with the charging resistance (26), as 
the summation of the time it is in circuit is greater when the voltage is low 
and less when the exciter voltage is high. This secures a’correct charging 
rate under all conditions of running of the alternator. 

Reversing switches are provided for changing the direction of current 
through the various contacts, so as'to ensure even wear. Condensers are 
connected across the main contacts to absorb the inductive voltage due to 
the variation of the field current of the exciter. 

As the vibration of jhe contacts does not depend on the variation of the 
exciter voltage, it is unnecessary to parallel tw'o or more exciters controlled 
by the sam'e regulator. This makes this regulator particularly adapted to 
the automatic regulation of alternators having exciters with different voltage 
characteristics, one regulator being capable of controlling the voltage of a 
number of alternators in parallel. The number of relay contacts required 
for the exciter depends, to a great extent, on the characteristics of the exciter. 
The number of machines that can be controlled by one instrument, when the 
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regulator operates directly on the exciter field rheostats, is consequently only 
limited by th« possibility of fitting a sufficient number of relay contacts on 
the instrument. 

If the exciter field currents are large or the lumber of relays required for 
all the machines to be regulated is more than tin be accommodated on one 
regulator, this* instrument can be made to opelte on the field rh’eostat of a 
small shunt-wound machine whose armature is connected across the exciter 
fields to be regulated (fig. q). o • 

‘The operation of *this"schemc is briefly as follows: At light loads, the 
excitation of the small auxiliary generator I' is automatically weakened by 
the regulator, so that it tends to run as a motor 
taking power from and thus weakening the exciter 
field. As the load increases, the excitation of the 
auxiliary is automatically increased until a point is 
reached at which no current passes through its arma¬ 
ture. If the excitation be still further increased, 
the auxiliary machine becomes a generator, and assists 
the exciter field E). The regulator in this case 
need only have one or two pairs of contacts, giving 
the*advantage of simplicity in the regulator itself. 

• If the exciters have different characteristics, a 
resistance is permanently connected in the fields of 
all those having a high voltage, so that the effective 
pressure of all machines is reduced to the voltage 
of the lowest pressure exciter. 

The other most widely used regulator, falling 
within the class of instruments which short-circuit 
•a portion tif the field resistance, is that known as 
the Tirrill (fig. 10). In general it is not dissimilar 
to the Metropolitan-Vickers regulator, except that 
in the Tirrill regulator the exciter coil is the device- 
used to overcome the hunting of the simple regu¬ 
lator. See diagram, fig. n. 

There is a main control coil (1) connected across the mains, the pressure 
of which is to be regulated, as in the regulator previously described. The 
plunger is connected to a lever (2)»which is coiyiter-balanced by a weight. 
This coil is so designed and adjusted that for a constant voltage the pull on 
the core is independent of the position of the core in the winding. Thus, if 
a constant voltage be applied to a coil, the lever will remain balanced in any 
position in which it is placed. The exciter control magnet (3) is connected 
direct across the exciter, the core being linked to the lever (4^. It will be 
appreciated that tfte pull on the core varies as the square of the current in 
the coil, wfiile the pull of a spring,varies (directly with the elongation. In 
order to get proper balance on the lever (4), recourse is had to a multiple 
system of springs which are adjusted to come into action one after the other. 
This gives a result approximating to the one required, but even with this the 
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t, 

exciter voltage range between full and no load must be kept within fairly 
close limits. ‘ c 

With a decrease in the exciter voltage, the lever (4) tends to rotate in a 
clockwise direction. The mrin control coil lever (2) and the exciter control 
lever (4) are each fitted witr one contact, which contacts co-engage at (5). 
When there is a decrease in voltage across thfcir respective coils, these contacts 
will tend to come together, and with an increase in voltage tend to separate. 
The relay coils (6)'are wound equally but differentially. One of the windings 
is connected permanently across the exciter and the other through the main 
control contacts (5). When contacts (5) .make circuit, the fluxes due to the 
relay windings are neutralized, removing the magnetic pull on the relay 



armature (7), so that the spring which is attached to the armature at once 
pulls up the lever and closes the relay contacts (8). These contacts are 
connected across the exciter field rheostat. 

The cycle of operations is as follows: Assuming that the pressure begins 
to fall, the lever (2) will start to rotate in a clockwise direction until the 
contacts (5) close. Both relay coils (6) are thus energized and cause the 
contacts (8) instantly to close as previously described, thus short-circuiting 
the excites, field rheostat. The exciter voltage will then rise until the alter¬ 
nator field is so stfong a$ to raise the alternator voltage sufficiently to restore 
equilibrium in the main control magnet lever (2). The exciter voltage 
continues to increase by a small amount and moves the lever (4) until the 
contacts (5) part. Up to the insfant of establishing equilibriiun on the lever 
(2), both contacts were moving together in an upward direction. Directly 
the contacts (5) part, the relay contacts (8) part also, and thereby insert the 
resistance of the exciter rheostat in series with the exciter field. Since the 
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movement of the core of the main control magnet (1) is controlled by a 
daahpot (9) it is not so free to move as the exciter magnet lever (4), and 
therefore the lower contact can be considered stationary as long as the 
supply voltage is constant. Assuming that thvs condition holds good for a 
time, the action of the regulator is to maintain ihe average exciter voltage at 
the figure necessary to keep the’alternator voltige constant, i.e. to maintain 
the main control lever (2) in equilibrium. The subsidiary cycle is then as 
follows. The exciter voltage tends^to fall rapidly, due to the relay contacts 
having inserted the exciter field rheostat in the field circuit. The exciter 
volts fall sufficiently to re-engage the maAt contacts ^5), the main control coil 
lever (2) not moving in the short time required for the exciter control coil 
lever (4) to re-engage the contacts. The closing of these contacts again 
releases the relay armature (7) and the relay contacts (8) come together, short- 
circuiting the exciter rheostat. This causes the exciter voltage to increase 
again sufficiently to move the lever (4), and thus open the main contacts. 
This cycle of operations repeats itself, giving what is in effect a vibratory 
motion to the lever (4). The frequency of the vibration is dependent on the 
sensitiveness of the exciter control magnet (3), and the rate at which the 
exciter field builds up and demagnetizes. This condition is maintained until 
a dfiange takes place in the alternator supply voltage. 

■ If the load decreases, the alternator voltage commences to rise, and the 
preceding cycle of operations takes place in the reverse manner, the main 
contacts opening, &c. The main control lever (2) then moves in a counter¬ 
clockwise direction, parting.the contacts (5), and consequently causing to 
open the relay contacts (8), thus reducing the exciter voltage. The main 
control lever (2) continues this movement until equilibrium is again estab¬ 
lished, after which the exciter voltage continues to fall by a small amount, 
•closing the main contacts (5) and restarting the vibratory action referred 
to above. 

The diagram shown indicates one relay and exciter only. The number 
of relay contacts required depends on the characteristics of the exciters and 
the number that may be required to run in parallel. When a’ number of 
machines are tojbe controlled by one regulator, it may be necessary to parallel 
the exciters and to insert a small resistance in the main field circuits for 
equalizing purposes. 

The relay contacts (8) are protested by a condenser of suitable capacity, 
connected across them. Reversing switches are also employed to change 
the direction of the current through the contacts and thus equalize the wear. 
For use with this regulator the portion of the exciter field rheostat which is 
short-circuited'must be sufficiently large to give a voltage range from about 
65 per cent to 120 her cent normal voltage, were this resistance permanently 
connected. In prffitice, of course, the resistance is cut in and out of circuit 
so rapidly that these variations are npver actually reached. 1 

The Brown-Boveri regulator is a combination of the control magnet and 
the rheostat itself, and thus falls into group 2. It consists in the main of an 
electro-magnet, which is connected across the terminals of the alternator 
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whose voltd^e is to be controlled. This magnet acts upon a cylindrical 
aluminium armature, whose motion is retarded by a system of springs. 

The movement of this armature is transmitted to contact sectors which 
roll over the fixed contacts of the variable resistance. This rolling action 
is a distinguishing feature u this regulator, as for a relatively small move¬ 
ment of the armature the orntact sectors 'roll with very littlb friction over 
a large number of contacts, and so insert or cut out a considerable amount 
of resistance in the field circuit, of the exciter. 

i 



l'ig 13 —Diagram of Jntema'j Connections of Brown-Bovcri Regulator 


Referring to fig. 13 it will be noticed that a light cylindrical armature c 
is pivoted between the poles of the electro-magnet e which forms part of the 
driving system. The poles are wound alternately with coils a and b , the 
currents in which are re'atively displaced in phase, this being brought about 
by the resistance coil w in series with the coils b b. A rotating magnetic 
field is thus produced which, acting on the armature c, causes it to exert a 
torque w'hich is dependent upon, the pressure of the circuit. The torque of 
this electro-magnet is opposed and balanced by the constant mechanical 
torque of a spring system, comprising a fiat spiral main spring and a small 
supplementary spring. The latter compensates for the variation in tension 
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of the main spring. In this way the resultant torque opposing tHe armature 
is made constant for all positions of the armature. 

The armature and all moving parts are made as light as possible to elimi¬ 
nate friction and inertia. The armature c is made of aluminium and is 
pivoted betweep jewelled bearings. The contac): sectors s also are centred 
in jewelled bearings mounted on the springs cl which are carried by the . 
armature spindle, and which hold the sectors against the contacts k. 

It will be seen from fig.. 13 that, the movement of the armature c will 
cause the contact sectors s to roll over the contacts k, due to the point of 
support of these sectors being displaced from the caitie of rotation of the 
armature r. To prevent hunting, a damping device is fitted, comprising an 
aluminium disc o which rotates between the poles of two permanent magnets 
m. The movements of the armature are transmitted to the disc by means 
of a toothed quadrant />, and a small pinion. This quadrant is connected 
flexibly by a sleeve on the armature spindle to the end of a flat spiral spring, 
the other end of which is fixed to the armature itself. This spring is in 
the normal condition so long as the moving parts are in equilibrium, but as 
soon as an alteration in the potential takes place and the armature moves in 
one direction or the other, the spring is either extended or compressed. It 
will be seen, therefore, that there is a small time-lag between the movements 
of ‘the armature and damping quadrant which allows the armature to carry 
the contact sectors momentarily ahead of the required new position at the 
moment the pressure changes, after which it adjusts itself to the correct 
position. This flexibility between the damping device and the sectors 
varving the field resistance value is devised to overcome the effect of the 
self-induction of the field winding. 

In order to render the regulator independent of variations of temperature 
and frequency, the resistances u' and u are provided in series with'the windings 
a abb on the electro-magnet. The resistance u' is variable, and when a 
current transformer is connected to the terminals St, by altering the position 
of the movable contact x, the pressure can be made to increase with load. 

'This? type of regulator can only be made to operate on one exciter circuit 
at a time. When two or more generators are operating'in parallel, special 
arrangements are necessary. If the station be comparatively small it is 
feasible to regulate on the largest machine running and allow the smaller sets 
to trail. With larger generating set's it is customary to have a separate 
voltage regulator for each machine. In this case a series transformer is 
inserted in the main conductor of each generator, the secondary being con¬ 
nected to terminals St on fig. 13. By adjusting resistance u' each Regulator 
can be given a compounding effect so as to ensure eWry generator taking its 
fair share of the lagging current. 

The thrqe regulators described have been selected as typical of their 
classes, and as being widely used. ‘The Taylor-Scotson regulator in this 
country, the Fuss regulator on the Continent, and the Westinghouse-Tirrill 
regulator in America are all successful examples of instruments falling into 
group 1. 

VOL. 11. 
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There are fewer devices in group 2, the Thury regulator being the only 
one besides the Brown-Boveri to be at all freely employed. 

When a number of machines are operating in parallel with a separate 
automatic voltage regulator, on each machine, a special compensating device 
is necessary to prevent cro; 3-currents between the various generators. This 
load-sharing arrangement consists of a compounding coil on the main control 
solenoid, the coil being excited from a series transformer in the circuit of 
each generator. 

With the potential coil across phases A and B the series transformer is 
in phase C, the current coil being so connected that, with a lagging current 
on the alternator, it tends to assist the voltage coil. It thus follows that the 
excitation is reduced on those generators the current from which lags the 
most, while correspondingly the excitation is increased on those machines 
which supply current with the greatest lead. The effect is consequently to 
control all machines so as to operate at the same power factor and share the 
load equally. 

In a hydraulic station, speed of operation is of first importance, since it 
is essential that the voltage, should not become excessive, should the governor 
fail to control the turbine on a reduction in load. Reference is made under 
“ Protective Systems ” to the various means adopted to take care of this 
emergency condition. With a well-designed automatic voltage regulator 
no additional device, such as over-voltage relav, is needed, unless there 
is a possibility of the voltage regulator being removed from service at 
any time. 

3 . Oil Switches and Circuit-breakers.- Strictly speaking, the 
term ‘ oil switch should only be applied to a non-automatic device, 
which is not usually called upon to open an excessive current. A similar 
automatic device should be termed an oil circuit-breaker, following the long¬ 
standing practice with air-break apparatus. The term automatic oil switch, 
although well understood, is now being dropped. 

As a device for rupturing high-potential A.C. circuits the oil switch 
has now been in use for some twenty years or more. Although several 
manufacturers have produced designs which are capable of giving 
satisfactory service within fairly closely understood limits, there is 
not yet any dearly defined method of design, except in regard to in¬ 
sulation and normal 'current-cairylng capacity. The design of oil 
switches and circuit-breakers from the point of view of current rupturing 
capacity is still, to some extent, an art based on experience, rather than 
a precise science* 

Researches to determine the scientific bases for oil switch design have 
been carried out in the past, and are still in progress. In Switzerland Dr. 
Bruno Bauer has presented to the Schweizerische Elektrotechnischer Verein 
(Swiss Association of Electrical Engineers) a series of reports detailing his 

* Empirical formula: have been devised to fix dimensions for switches of certain general 
types, and the breaking capacity ratings determined in this way are closely borne out in 
tests with large-capacitv plants. 
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mathematical considerations, and certain tests which he ma< 3 e on small 
switches breaking powers of one or two thousand k.v.a. 

In this country a strong committee has been formed by the British 
Electrical and Allied Industries Research Association. Having first 
collated all ayailable data on researches, the;,) have now commenced to 
carry out a large programme of original research work. y 

Much has been done, also, by the larger manufacturing concerns, such as 
the,Westinghouse and General Electric Companies in America, the associated 
British firms, the Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co., and the British 
Thomson-IIouston Co., and-on the Continent bydlrown, Boveri, and the 
Allegemeine Electricitats Gesselschaft. Such work has naturally aimed to 
improve the designs adopted by the firms concerned and is not publicly 
available. 

There is, however, general agreement that the following factors are the 
principal ones affecting the satisfactory design of an oil switch, all except the 
first two having a bearing on the question of ultimate breaking capacity. 

1. Insulation. 

2. Normal current-carrying capacity. 

3. Speed of opening. 

4. Location and number of arcing contacts. 

5. Length of break. 

6. Head of oil. 

7. Volume of oil. 

8. Quality and viscosity of oil. 

9. Clearances under oil and in air. ; • 

10. Volume of air in chamber above oil. 

11. Strength of oil tank and top chamber. 

In all oil switches the end in view is to interrupt the circuit in the shortest 
possible time after the contacts commence to separate. When this type of 
apparatus was first introduced it was believed that the arc was finally extin¬ 
guished when the current wave first passed through the zero point. 

With the comparatively small currents and pressutes which were then 
handled this claim was possibly true, but oscillograph records taken under 
modern conditions frequently show that the arc has persisted for some cycles 
after the contacts have parted. In” certain cases* it is seen that the arc has 
been extinguished as the voltage reached a zero point, but that it was re¬ 
established when next the voltage wave approached a peak value. 

When an.oil switch operates, an arc is formed between the contacts, and the 
heat breaks up. a certain amount of the oil immediately adjacent, the gases 
thus formed risyjg to the surface in the form of a bubble. The gas bubble 
is formed of a mixture of about (>o to 70 per cent hydrogen, 30 to 40 per cent 
methane and ethylene, with small quantities of oxygen, nitrogen, and carbon- 
dioxide. If a “ chimney ” be formed, oil vapour and free carbon may also 
be present. Within wide proportions a mixture of these gases with air is 
explosive. If the switch be operating beyond its capacity the bubble may be 
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of such size as to form a continuous gas path or “ chimney ” from the contacts 
to the oil surface, when the arc will fire any explosive mixture'which may be 
present, possibly bursting the switch top.* 

All switch “ explosions ” are not caused in this way, but more frequently 
are really .the mechanical fafure of the taijk or some other part under the 
momentary' pressure due to the formation of a large bubble of gas, which, 
however, is not ignited. 

In either case the volume < 5 f gas libarated is the key to the situation, as 
by reducing this the instantaneous pressure is reduced and also the formation 
of a gas chimney is avoided. ' 1 * 

The volume of gas liberated from a given oil is proportional to the current, 

and to the time during which 
the arc persists. A study of 
the generator die-away curves 
shown in fig. 26, p. 176, makes 
it clear that by delaying the 
opening of a switch the cur¬ 
rent can be reduced, and it 
is now clear that once .the 
contacts start to open, they 
must complete their travel 4 s 
quickly as possible. 

In fig. 14 is showm the 
time-travel curve of a typical 
oil switch. In this switch 
auxiliary contacts are provided 
to take the arc, these being 
carried on springs' m such a’ 
way that during the time 
.‘■ig. 14— 1 Ts picai T.me-trjvti Curve (or oil Switch interval AB the main brush 
, . contact is moving downwards, 

while the auxiliary arcing contacts remain in place. When the moving 
element has accelerated to some extent, the arcing contacts 1 part, and from 
B to C the travel is quite unrestricted, this being the period during which 
the arc is broken. In the final portion of the stroke, between C and D, 
a dashpot comes into actien, to absorb'the shock in bringing the moving 
parts to rest. 

As a result of his investigations made with very small oil switches, Dr. 
Bauer expressed the opinion that the most desirable speeds for the moving 
contacts at the instant <Jf parting are between 60 and 120 cm. per second 
(S. E. V., August, 1915). Above and below these figures he found that the 

arcing time for a given current was prolonged. 

• • * 

* Since some air space must necessarily he left above the oil level to prevent splashing 
and to provide an expansion chamber for the arc gases, the natural idea is to make it of such 
volume that an explosive mixture cannot be formed. This is not practicable, however, and 
other means must be devised for dealing with the problem. 
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The practical experience of many makers, in switches of the largest size, 
has disproved this theory. Switches made by British and American firms 
operate at between 100 and 700 cm. per second. It has been conclusively 
showm in certain cases that an increase of switch speed from 120 cm. per 
second to 400 cm. per second has resulted in an increased breaking capacity. 
In the majority of cases these high speeds are obtained by means of accelerating- 
springs wfiich assist the action of gravity and the natural spring of the contact 
element itself. 

The speed to whi’ch reference 
is made is measured when no cur-' 
rent is passing. In switches where 
the terminal studs and bridge piece 
form a loop (the vast majority of 
cases) there is a considerable electro¬ 
magnetic effect tending to repel the 
moving contacts. As this varies 
with the current, the no-load con¬ 
dition is always taken as a basis for 
comparison. 

In those forms of switch in 
which the contact-carrying rods 
pass through the switch top, the 
gas formed at the instant of open¬ 
ing may exert sufficient pressure 
on the piston thus formed to slow 
up appreciably the opening move¬ 
ment. In such designs it is essen¬ 
tial to Tcuuce the diameter of the 
suspension rods as far as possible. 

The mechanism is usually so ar¬ 
ranged that as small a weight, as 
possible must be moved in opening, 
and that the accelerating period is 
as short as possible. 

In the majority of Continental-built switches the operating shaft turns 
through approximately 180°, the switch contacts being carried at the end of 
a connecting rod, in the manner indicated in fig. 15. In such a case quick 
acceleration in the downward movement is difficult to secure, and with these 
switches speeds of 50 to 100 cm. per second are more usual. 

Considerable variation exists in the design of <Jil-switch contacts, both 
in regard to the contact surfaces themselves and also in their disposition 
within the tank. It has been demonstrated that copper is the best material, 
both for current carrying and for atcing contacts. The mori widely used 
forms may be grouped as follows: 

1. Controller finger. 

3. Butt. 



Fig. 15.—Construction of Continental Hand-wheel 
Operated Switch 


2. Laminated brush. 
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Fig. 16.—Controller Fmpcr Mam Contacts, with Uutt 
Arcing Contact 


The controller finger type of contact is generally arranged as indicated 
in fig. 16, with pairs of spring-mounted contacts, between which moves a 
f—wedge-shaped bridging piece. 


Such contacts are simple to con¬ 
struct and to adjust, since they 
are practically self - aligning. 
Accurate setting of the moving 
wedgq is of no great importance, 
since the pressure of the contact 
fingers is approximately the same 
within a wide range of wedge 
position. The contact pressure 
is usually of the o^der of 8 lb. 
per square inch, with a contact 
current density of too to 150 
amp. per square inch. Several 
fingers in parallel arc used for 
heavy currents. 

Although on certain cheap 
switches the arc is broken on the 
main wedge contacts, this is not 
desirable, since burning of the 
contact faces must result. The 
better way is to fit separate arcing contacts which are longer than the rest, 
and which bear on^tnothcr part of the bridge piece. These are not relied 
on to tarry current; save at the instant the contacts part. The main 
objection to this form of contact is that a considerable 
amount of the total travel is lost, in order to' w,;ure the 
main fingers being safely clear of their contact faces 
before the arc is formed. The total space occupied is 
also a serious item on heavy current switches. 

The brush form of con- 
ro tact is never used by itself, 

since it is totally unsuited 
to opening an arc, although 
an excellent means of carry¬ 
ing current. In the usual 
construction the leaves of 
the brush meet the contact 
face at an acute angle, in 
the manner shown in fig. 
17. The left-hand form 
* « is that adopted by Carl 

Maier, in Switzerland, while the right-hand construction is used by many 
makers both in Great Britain and abroad. Brushes such as the latter 
are generally worked at a current density of 250 amp. per square inch, 


ro 




Fig. 17.—Typical Brush Contacts 
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the contact pressure varying between 15 and 50 lb. per square irfch. Much 
more accurate workmanship and setting is demanded than for the con¬ 
troller finger type, and a very small variation in the relative positions of 
contact block and brush holder will seriously affect the conductivity. The 
reason for this is easily seen from the illustration, fig. 18. 

A third form of brush contact which presents some advantages over those . 



Insufficient Pressure # Cor Act Pressure ^xcesme Pressure 

Fig. 18.—Effect of Varying Pressure on Inclined Brush 


previously described is that known as the “ wound ” brush, on account of 
the method of its manufacture (fig. 19). In this the brush leaves bed 
practically normal to the face of the contact. Comparatively wide varia¬ 
tions in the relative positions of brush holder and contact block do not 
appreciably affect the contact of individual leaves, as the flexure takes place 
at the back of the curve. 

A series of comparative tests on brushes shown in the last two illustrations 


was made to determine the 
effect of varying contact 
pressures, the curves ob¬ 
tained being given in fig. 
20. It will be observed 
that with the wound brush 
the brush-holder setting 
and hence the contact pres¬ 
sure caa-vsty within a very 
wide range, while retaining 
a reasonable contact drop. 

The w’ound brush is 
usually worked at a current 
density of 500 amp. per 
square inch, with a contact 
pressure of 100 lb. or more 
per square inch. It will 
be noted that the value 
“lb. per ampere ” is prac¬ 
tically the same in the two 
forms of brush. As the 



Fig. 19.—“ Wound ” Brush with Butt Arcing Contacts 


wound brush can safely be worked at twice the current density and conse¬ 
quently weighs les? and exposes a smaller surface to the oil, it possesses 
considerable advantages w'hen large currents have to be handled. 

In some large plants, where the short-circuit currents have amounted to 
perhaps 40,000 amp. or even more, trouble has been experienced due to 
the brush leaves being deflected. The magnetic field produced by so large 
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a current passing round the loop formed by the switch studs has produced 
a force sufficient to open the circuit momentarily, and thus«has burned the 



0/ oe 03 04 os 


Movement of brush carrier. c /m. 

Fig co —Effect of Van mg Brush Setting 


main contacts. To avoid 
this the reversed wound 
brush has been applied. 
With this it will be clear 
that the effect of the mag¬ 
netic field will be to press 
the* brush into tighter 
contact. 

As already stated, brush 
contacts must always be 
furnished with supple¬ 
mentary means for taking 
the final arc. This is 
frequently in the form of 
a solid block of copper 
carried on a flat spring, 
which is riveted to the 
main brush in the'manner 
shown in fig. 17. 


A better method is to 


use the butt contact, shown with the wound brush in fig. 19. In this the 
arcing blocks are so mounted that they travel in a truly vertical path, 
parting contact after the main brush is well clear. The peculiarity of this 



construction is that the con¬ 
tact improves with wear, 
apparently due Vo <the are 
pitting one face and leaving 
a corresponding globule of 
copper on the opposite con¬ 
tact face. 

No matter what type of 
contact is employed, the 
greatest care in design is 
necessary to obtain low' con¬ 
tact resistance on the arcing 
surfaces. Where the ratio 
between the resistances of 
main and auxiliary contacts 


Fig. 21.—Reversed Brush, with Bun Arcmg Contucts is high, the current does not 

transfer cleanly from one to 
the other when opening circuit,, and burning of the main confect surfaces 
results. Butt contacts alone are frequently used for handling small 
currents. They become unpractical for large currents owing to the low 
current density at which they can be worked 
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In high-voltage oil switches special care must be taken to ivoid corners 
or edges on the contacts, at which brush discharges might form. In fig. 22 
is shown a shrouded quick-break contact used by the Westinghouse Co. 
All moving parts are entirely enclosed within metal bells which have per¬ 
fectly rounded contours. , 

A considerable difference of opinion exists in resard to the location of 




arcing contacts, and also as to whether a single, double, or multiple break is 
best. 

The double-break switch is the earliest and the most widely used form, 
and single and multiple breaks may be regarded as attempts to improve 
upon it. fn the majority of designs the two contacts are within the same 
oil tank, and are so arranged that full advantage is obtained of the mutual 
repulsion between the arcs. The notable exception to this arrangement is 
the “ pot ” switch built bv the General Electric Co. of America. Here each 
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break takes j 5 lace in a separate oil chamber, and no electro-magnetic effect is 
available to assist in rupturing the arc. 

The single break, as advocated by Mr. R. W. Gregory, is embodied in 
the largest oil switch equipment built by Messrs. Reyrolle. It will be noted 
that in th^s switch the arcing contact is located above the main brush and 
that there is an entirely free and unrestricted path up to the surface of the 
oil. By causing both elements of the arcing contacts to move (instead of 
having one stationary contact a» is usual} a very high speed of final break is 
obtained. 

The multiple break $nds most'adheivmts a,mong Continental builders, 
where switches with six and even ten breaks per pole are to be found. In 
the beginning no doubt the increased number of breaks was adopted to get a 
sufficient final break for very high voltage work, while retaining the rotary 
mechanism which was used for lower voltage switches, and which could not 
well be arranged to give a longer travel. With a given speed of the moving 
contacts, however, the speed at which the arc is drawn out is increased in 
proportion to the number of breaks. It has not yet been conclusively shown 
that the arcing time is reduced in direct proportion, but published tests indi¬ 
cate a great improvement in this direction. 

In the early days of oil switch design it was frequently assumed that 
the breaking capacity of an oil circuit-breaker was a direct function of 
the length of break. This has been shown to be incorrect. With switches 
of different design, but of similar known rupturing capacity, the length 
of break may range from 20 in. down to 6 in. It now appears that for 
a given form of switch the length of break should vary rather with the 
voltage, «and be such that a considerable margin is obtained over the 
maximum length of arc which can be drawn at whatever speed of operation 
be adopted. ' ^ 

The head of oil above the arcing contacts and the volume of oil adjacent 
to the contacts are related to the volume of gas which may be liberated safely 
by the arc. In most oil switches the necessity for avoiding “ chimney 
effects ” alone dictates the head of oil. On apparatus for very high voltage, 
however, creepage over the insulator surface under oil nsay become the 
predominant factor. Considerable differences exist between Continental 
practice and that follow'ed in this* country and in America in the distance 
from the arcing contacts tyi the tank through the oil. On the Continent 
tank linings are unusual, as are also phase barriers under oil in three-pole 
switches. It follows that much greater clearances must be allowed to avoid 
the incandescent gas bubbles from the arc either reaching the earthed tank 
or to the adjacent phaies. By using insulating tank linings and phase 
barriers the .overall dimensions of apparatus are greatly reduced. Apart 
from cooling, there seems little advantage in having a big volume of oil 
between the don tacts, as no gas <can ba formed in, or even reabh to such 
a position. No earthed metal should be below oil-level in any position where 
the gas bubble might be expected. 

As regards the oil itself, a mineral oil only should be employed. Ordinary 
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transformer oil is frequently used for switches operating at usual te*mperatures. 
Where the switches are operating out of doors in a very cold climate, an oil 
with specially low freezing-point must be used, to prevent the switch being 
held in by frozen oil. A typical specification for switch oil which thickens 
at io° C. is as follows: 

“ The oil shall be a pure mineral oil, free from moisture, acid, alkali, 0 1 ‘ 
sulphur compounds. 

■ The breakdown voltage when measured between spheres I in. diameter, 
separated 0-15 in., shall not be less than 2^,000 volts. 

“ Viscosity at 40" CY measured by Redwood viscometer, 100 
seconds. 

“ Flash-point, 171° C. 

“ Fire-point, 198° C. 

“ Specific gravity, o-S6.” 

A special grade of oil which does not thicken until 45 0 C. has a rather 
higher breakdown voltage, flash-point 126° C., fire-point 149° C.. and specific 
gravity 0-83. 

Jn regard to the breakdown voltage, the slightest trace of moisture in the 
oil will reduce considerably the puncture value. The presence of carbon 
particles in suspension has a similar effect, and this is bound to be the 
case in any switch which has opened a few times on load, especially if no 
time has elapsed to allow of the carbon settling to the bottom. Very 
liberal clearances must, therefore, be allowed between live metal and earth 
under oil. . 

The precise determination of the pressure which n't ay be developed in a 
switch tank has not yet been attained. In his report Dr. Bauer stated he 
had ffflTntmapproximately 46-5 c. cm. of gas, at 25 0 C. and atmospheric 
pressure, were liberated per kw.-second arc energy. This figure has been 
confirmed by other investigators. The determination of arc energy, however, 
requires a definite knowledge of the arc resistance or voltage. 

Dr. Bauer’s figures may alternatively be put in terms of the arc amperes, 
the system voltage, and the arcing time. Thus he gives 3-25 c. cm. of 
gas at 25 0 C. and atmospheric pressure liberated per k.v;.a. per second. 
This amounts to assuming a constant relation between the system voltage 
and the arc voltage. Experience vfith numerou* short-circuit tests shows 
this assumption to be incorrect. 

In actual tests on large circuit-breakers tank pressures of 200 and even 
300 lb. per square inch have been recorded. 

It is important that provision be made to ventilate the air chamber above 
the oil, so as to (yevent retention of a possibly explosive mixture. Such 
vents shoulji take the gases well clear of the switch terminals, as if the hot, 
ionized gases are permitted to escape between live metal parts in air, the 
spark-over voltage will be very greatly reduced. To this cause have been 
traced many cases where breakdown has occurred between terminals with 
apparently more than ample spacing. 




Such specified clearances are in mosl^ cases somewhat higher than those 
required by the V. D. £. rules, and are more than double the arc-over dis¬ 
tances between needle points in air, found in the laboratory to correspond 
with the specified test voltages. 

For all switches the B. E. S. A. specification calls for a test pressure of 
2000 volts, plus 2 j times the normal voltage, this being, of course, the r.m.s. 
value. The same test voltages are imposed by the Standardization Rules of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

In the section dealing with added reactance an arrangement was described 
by which the reactance is' normally short-circuited and only comes into 
action when an oil circuit-breaker has to operate automatically. As a rule 
two separate circuit-breakers are employed for this purpose, the reactance 
being mounted externally. At one stage of development all three elements 
were confined within a common structure which was known as a reactance 
circuit-breaker. The two switch movements were contained within one 
tank, the mechanism being arranged so that when the short-circuiting element 
had travelled half itk ftroke, it actuated the trip of the switch taking the final 
break. 

The idea was to divide equally between the two switch elements, tfoe work 
of interrupting the load, but this was not always possible. Objection was 
raised to the use of this device on the grounds that by switching current 
suddenly into a coil built in so small a space, voltage surges might be ex¬ 
pected of Sufficient magnitude to threaten tfie insulation. The mechanism 
was quite complicated, and it was quickly found possible to build oil circuit- 
breakers of conventional design having breaking capacities as large as could 
be handled wit’ll the reactance circuit-breakers. 

A similar arrangement, using resistance in place of reactance, is very 
widely used on the Continent. The majority of oil circuit-breakers installed 
in big Continental power stations to-day are of this type. The primary object 
with the reactance circuit-breaker was to limit the arc-rupturing duty on the 
circuit-breaker itself, andjiot to improve conditions in other parts of the system, 
which get the full shock due to the initial short-circuit current rush. In 
Continental ‘practice switching resistances are used to perform the following 
functions: . . t * 

1. To limit the magnetizing current rush when switching in transformers 
and induction motors. 

2. To limit the voltage surge when switching out a transformer. 
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3. To limit ^the voltage surge when switching long transmission lines. 

4. To limit the duty on the oil circuit-breaker when operating automati¬ 

cally. 


Resistance 
Connected Betwee^i 
These Terminal: 


The value of resistance required for purpose 1 is different ftom that 
desirable for purpose 2. As it is clearly impracticable to provide two sets - 
of switches and resistances, to 
be used when closing and open¬ 
ing circuit respectively, a com¬ 
promise value of resistance* is 
always selected. Engineers in 
this country and in America are 
almost unanimously of opinion 
that the advantages gained are 
not worth the extra complication, 
and there are only two or three 
large users of transformers in 
Great Britain who use switching 
resistanges in this way. 

The limitation of voltage 
surges on a transmission line 
was of greater importance until 
the recent improvements in light¬ 
ning arresters were evolved. A 
modern arrester is capable of 
discharging any over-tension due 
to switching, operations which is 
of sufficient magnitude to be 
harmful to the line or connected 
apparatus. This use of the im¬ 
pulse spark gap has not yet ex* 
tended to the Continent, how¬ 
ever, so that tRere the use of 
resistance circuit - breakers can 
frequently be justified. 

When using resistances for 
any of these purposes, it is 
usually considered sufficient to connect the resistance between the main 



Conductor. 


Insulation. 


. A 

Fig. 23.—Concentric Switch-stud 


and a leading contact, since the bulk of the arc when opening should take 
place on the one-contact. In fig. 23 is illustrated such an arrangement. 
The resistance is tonnected between A and B, which are lightly insulated 
from each »ther. When closing, the moving arm first meejs contact A, 
thus putting the resistance in the series circuit, while at the completion of 
the stroke, contact is made with B, and the resistance is cut out of circuit. 
The time for the movement from A to B is very short, being of the 
order of 0-05 sec., and the resistance need only be of very small 
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dimensions. It is sometimes carried in the oil tank beneath the moving 
element, to which it is connected by flexible leads. 

There has been much discussion regarding the design and the use ol 
switch protective resistances, which, on a big system, may attain considerable 
size. lit this case the resistance and main contacts should be well separated 
k and the resistance so proportioned that the maximum short-circuit current 
at the point of installation is reduced to half when the resistance is in series. 
Each of the two sets of contacts will than have equal arc-breaking duty ip the 
worst case. When the fault is at some distance from' the switch, or when it 
is not a dead short-cirtfuit, the work will not be equally divided between the 
two contacts, but will be more severe on the final break. For this reason 
switch protective resistances are usually given an ohmic value somewhat in 
excess of the total circuit impedance from generators to switch. Despite 
the very short time during which the resistance is in circuit, it is frequently 
necessary to use cast-iron grids on large-capacity low-voltage systems. These 
are bulky and awkward to accommodate in switch structures, while the circuit- 
breaker itself is complicated by the necessity for extra contacts. In the end 
it is generally better to build a simple oil circuit-breaker of sufficient dimen¬ 
sions to enable it to interrupt the circuit without need for external resistances. 
Moreover, it is a doubtful question whether such resistances do reduce the 
total heat which must be absorbed by the switch oil. 

4 . Selection of Oil Circuit-breakers.—An oil circuit-breaker serves 
two distinct functions; to carry continuously and without undue heating a 
definite current, and, in emergency, to interrupt a current which may be 
many times greater than the normal load. Of the two, the latter is the 
more' important, since the safety of all connected apparatus depends upon 
the successful automatic operation of the circuit-breaker. The power 
which can be dealt with under this head is termed the breaking "Capacity, 
or the ultimate rupturing capacity of the device. 

There is some divergence in the manner in which breaking capacity is 
stated. At one time it was common to see a circuit-breaker rated-as suited 
for use with a generating plant of stated k.v.a. capacity. This is clearly wrong, 
since the manner of connection can entirely alter the duties of a circuit-breaker, 
and great differences exist in thp performances of generators under short- 
circuit conditions. 

The modern methods are to giv6 either the maximum arc current or the 
maximum k.v.a. which the circuit-breaker can actually interrupt, the latter 
figure being the product of the maximum arc current, the normal line voltage, 
and the factor corresponding to the number of phases. The former method 
is the American standard and the latter British, although it is permissible to 
use either in this country. 

Neither .method is perfect, since the limit current for a piven circuit- 
breaker varies with the system voltage, while on the other hand a short- 
circuit close up to the generating plant will bring down the system pressure 
below normal line voltage. Provided the limitations of these definitions 
are borne in mind, either serves its purpose. 
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White it» not possible to calcinate accurately the breaking capacity of an 
oil cifOTtt-jjrealker, the capabilities of the apparatus built by thelirger makers 
have been determined fairly closely by tests and experience, so that the ; 
ratings assigned may be taken as a basis for selection. 

When an alternator is short-circuited the current rush in the fijrst instant 
is limited only by the inherent or instantaneous reactance of the machine,’ 
This excessive current dies down in the course of one or two seconds to a 
Joyner value, which the machine can maintainomore or less indefinitely. This 
lower value depends On the synchronous reactance of the generator. If an 
automatic oil circuit-breaker, be called u£on to ope 1 * a short-circuit, it must 
rupture aji excess current, the value of which will depend on the time interval 
between the occurrence of the fault and the instant the contacts of the circuit- 
breaker part. 

In fig. 24 is an oscillograph record of the currents in the three phases 
of a water-wheel generator when short-circuited. This machine had a normal 
rating of 12,000 k.v.a., 11,000 volts (632 amp. per phase), 25 cycles, 116 
r.p.m. A study of this will show that in the first half-cycle the current in 
phase C was approximately 3700 amp., and in thq second and third half-cycles 
3290 amp., practically symmetrical. 

The current in B phase, however, reached about 4300 amp. in the first 
complete half-cycle, and in the succeeding half-cycle barely reached 1000 
amp., this being distinctly unsymmetrical. Similarly in the first half-cycle, 
current in phase A is off the record, probably about 4500 amp., while in the 
next half-cycle it is 1000 amp., again unsymmetrical. The lack of symmetry 
entirely disappears in phase B after 9 cycles, and in phase A after 13 cycles, 
although after the passage of 0-2 second or 5 cycles, the dissymmetry is 
almost negligible. 

Iirfig. 25, showing a short-circuit on a 12,500 k.v.a., 6600 folt (1095 amp. 
per phase), 3-phase, 60-cycle water-wheel machine, it will be noticed that in 
the first cycle the current in line C is entirely on one side of the zero line, and 
in A it swings from 13,000 amp. to 6000 amp. in the first period, although 
by the time the circuit-breaker opened in 9 cycles (0-15 second), both were 
practically symmetrical. • 

This lack of symmetry is known as the “ doubling effect,”, the extent of 
its occurrence depending on the point in the voltage wave at which the short- 
circuit occurs. If the doubling effect were to eontinue until the circuit- 
breaker contacts part, considerably more energy would have to be dissipated 
in the arc, since this is a function of current and time. 

In fig. 26, an unsymmetrical current wave is analysed. OX’represents 
the zero line, the wave being displaced above the *ero until B. The curve 
AB lies at all points^midway between the peaks of successive half-cycles. 
Such a wave is composed of two elements, a direct component, the distance 
between curve AB and the zero liri’e, and*an alternating component, which 
is the difference between the peak values lying along CD and the direct 
values on AB. 

The r.m.s. value of such an unsymmetrical current wave at any instant 
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is the square root of the sum of the squares of the value of the direct com¬ 
ponent, plus the effective value of the alternating component.' 

Although in nearly every case the unsvmmetrical condition will have dis¬ 
appeared before a circuit-breaker can open, it has been taken into account 
for the shorter times in the table which follows. In standard British prac- 
Nice, times less than o-2 second are not considered. The current values 
used for o-2 second agree very closely with those given in this American 
table. ' , , 

As a rule the inherent reactance of water-wheel driven alternators may 
be taken at about 20 pe# cent to 25 per e'ent, the general shape of the short- 



F;jj. 26.—Short-circuit Characteristics of Generators 


circuit current curve, assuming no external reactance, being as in fig. 27. 
This curve is often' referred to as the “ die-away ” curve 'of the machine. 

In this case, it will be seen that if a circuit-breaker connected to this 
generator operates in 0-2 second it will have to interrupt four times the 
normal full load. If its operation be delayed by means of a time-limit device 
until ii seconds have elapsed, the current to be interrupted will only be 
2£ times normal full load. Very few oil circuit-breakers will commence to 
open in less than 0-2 second after the trip coil is excited, and if a relay of 
any type be interposed' this time will be extended at least 0-05 second. 
Large high-voltage switches are frequently more sluggish in commencing 
to operate, although the speed when under way is not inferipr. 

The addition of reactance external to the generator windings still further 
reduces the short-circuit current. The precise value of current which will 
pass in a system having added reactance is difficult to determine, but in the 
table facing are given figures which represent the average values taken from 
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a large number of cases. This will give a basis for switch selection certainly 
as accurate as the breaking capacity ratings assigned to the oil circuit-breaker. 
This table was prepared after a conference between the leading switchgear 
manufacturers in America, and was given in a paper, “ Rating and Selection 
of Oil Circuit-breakers”, by E. M. Hewlett, J. N. Mahoney, and G. A. 
r ’ Burnham, read before the American I. E. E. in 1918. The numbers given 
are factors by which the normal full load current must be multiplied to get 
the short-circuit current at j ny giver) instant. The percentage reactance 
figures represent the total reactance in the circuit, including that of the 



Elapsed time, seconds 
I'jg 27—Generator' die-away” Curve 


generator, up to the point at which the short-circuit .takes place. At 
the shorter time intervals, allowance has been made for possible doubling 
effect. 

In calculating the posable short-dreuit current, all synchronous machinery 
connected to the system must be taken into account, and not merely the 
total capacity of generating plant. A rotary convertor or synchronous 
condenser possesses sufficient fly-wheel effect to enable it to supply 
current as a generator ^during such times as an oil circuit-breaker requires 
to operate. 

The figures are based on the assumption that at the time of short-circuit 
the generators are carrying full load af- 80 per cent P.F., and that no voltage 
regulators are used. When voltage regulators are connected, they will tend 
to hold up the voltage, despite the short-circuit, with the result that the 
sustained short-circuit current will be considerably increased, probably to 
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the extent of 50 per cent. The effect is not noticeable, however, in the 
early stages of the short-circuit. 

In using the figures given in the table it is assumed that the fault occurs 
instantly as a dead short-circuit. This is not always the case, and especially 
w'here cable networks are concerned it is quite possible for the'tfault to 
develop through an interval of time such that the current is at its peak value 
when the switch contacts part. For this reason important main feeder 
circiyt-breakers are sometimes selected on the basis of true instantaneous 


operation. Where only one 
circuit-breaker per circuit is» 
employed, as is usual in this 
country, the practice is to be 
recommended. 

A further reason advanced 
for following this practice on 
important circuits is that 
experience has shown it to 
be much more difficult for a 
circuit - breaker to operate 
when closed on an existing 
short-circuit, than when the 
short - circuit develops with 
the circuit - breaker already 
closed. The fact is indisput¬ 
able, but it should not be 
used as an argument for 
changing the^basis of selec¬ 
tion, since the standard test 
for breaking capacity specifies 
that the circuit-breaker must 
be capable of opening its rated 
k.v.a. twice in succession, 
which implies closing on a 
possible short-circuit before 


jooc^ kva 2000 kva 

20 % 15 % 



l ig. 2&.—Typical System 


the second operation. 

Certain of the large American Systems havet lately adopted a semi¬ 
automatic arrangement, whereby a substation switch, which trips out on 
overload, is automatically reclosed, and if it then trips, is again reclosed 
after a short time interval. The number of reclosures may be as fnany as 


nine, with time intervals of from 30 seconds to 2 *>r 3 minutes. It has 
been found that tjje second and subsequent operations are njuch more 
severe on th^ switch than is the first A great deal of research work has 
been carried out in the past year to determine the ratings which should be 
applied to circuit-breakers operating a varying number of times in suc¬ 
cession. This work has not yet been made public. 

Calculation on the basis of percentage reactance is well suited to the 
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selection of circuit-breakers in the generating station, since in all connected 
apparatus the reactance is much greater than the resistance. 'The same holds 
good in most cases where an overhead transmission line is in the circuit, 
but where cables are emploved, the resistance value is usually greater than 
the reactance, and calculations must be bttsed on both ohmic resistance and 
* reactance. 

When working by the percentage method care must be taken to reduce 
all values to the same basis df capacity. A reactance which causes a y per 
cent drop in voltage with 200 k.v.a. passing may equally be referred to as 
giving 10 per cent drop with 400 K.v.a.,' or zb per cent drop with 100 k.v.a. 

To make the operation entirely clear a concrete case will be taken, the 
system being shown in fig. 28. It is generally convenient to take the total 
generator capacity as the basis. In this case v r e have: 


Machine. 

Capacity 

Reactance. 

Symmetrical Short-circuit. 

K V.A. 

Derivation. 

K V.A 

Generator 1 

5000 

20 per cent 

5000 X 100 

20 

25,OOS 

Generator 2 

S °°o 

20 ,, 

5000 X 100 

20 

25,000 

Generator 3 

2000 

25 „ 

2000 X 100 
2 - 

8,000 

Rotary converter 

1000 

H .. 

1000 X TOO 

14 

7 > I S° 

Total 

13,000 


Total .. 

*>3,150 


This aggregate short-circuit k.v.a. represents approximately 20 per cent 
reactance with 13,000 k.v.a. of generating plant. 

The oil circuit-breakers at B must be of sufficient size to interrupt 13,000 
X 4-06 k.v.a., sinfce in the event of a short-circuit across the transformer 
primary all thje plant would supply energy to the fault. The factor 4^06 is 
taken from the table on p. 177, and assumes a switch operating in 
0-20 second. • ' 

In the case of circuit-breaker C, the maximum current which it could be 
called upon to open is that which would pass through one transformer. 
The transformer is rated 4 per cent at 4000 k.v.a., w'hich is equivalent to 
13 per cent at 13,000 k.v.a., giving a total reactance up to the switch of 33 
per cent. , Referring again to the table of factors, and interpolating, we find 
this circuit-breaker should be capable of opening 13,000 X 375 k.v.a. 

If a short-circuit occur on the line side of the feeder circuit-breaker D, 
current would be supplied through both transformers in parallel. Together 
these have a reactance of 4 per cent at 8000 k.v.a., or 6| per cent at 
13,000 k.v.a., giving a total reactance to the switch of 26} per cent on 
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the 13,000 k.v.a. basis. These switches must be capable of interrupting 
13,000 X 3-65 k.v.a. 

It will be understood that, in practice, oil circuit-breakers are not built 
for all these fine graduations in breaking capacity. A single builder will 
make circuit-breakers with perhaps half a dozen steps from 50,1100 k.v.a. 
to 500,000 k.v.a. breaking capacity, and for a given normal current and * 
voltage. 

. JEe proper selection of, sub-station circuits breakers becomes very difficult 
on a system with an elaborate distribution network, owing to the many changes 
which can be made in the connections, eSch of whicji will vary the available 
parallel paths for short-circuit current. Several American power-supply 
authorities have made up models of their electrical system, using resistance 
coils to represent the various sections of line. A known voltage is impressed 
across this model, and the division of current gives a direct guide to the 
breaking capacity required at any point. 

Further discussion of this question is out of place herein, but reference 
may be made to the papers cited below.* 


* “ An Artificial Transmission lane with Adjustable Line Constants ”, C E. Magnusson 
and S R. Burbank, Tram. A LEE , Vol XXXV, p. 1137. “ Design, Construction, and 
Tests of an Artificial Power Transmission Line lor the Telluride Power Company of Provo, 
Utah ”, G. H. Gray, Tram. A. I. E E , Vol. XXXVI, p. 7S9. 



CHAPTER IX 


Lightning 'Arresters ■ 

The term “ lightning arrester ” is commonly, hut inaccurately, used to 
cover all devices which are employed to protect the system from the effects 
of over-voltage or high-frequency transients, no matter to what cause these 
be due. On account of its convenience this use for the words will be con¬ 
tinued in this work. 

There is little definite knowledge regarding the characteristics of lightning, 
nor is this surprising when the difficulties of experimental research are con¬ 
sidered. There are clearly wide differences between flashes, but extremely 
high voltages and frequencies are involved in each type. 

Dr. Steinmetz has suggested the following as the probable avenge elec¬ 
trical characteristics of a lightning flash. 


Potential gradient at moment of discharge 
Potential difference between discharge 
points in the cloud 
Current in discharge 
Duration of discharge 
Frequency of discharge 
Energy of 'discharge 


— 50,000 volts per foot. 

= 50,000,000 volts. 

= 10,000 amp. 

= -00005 sec - 

= 500,000 cyclSs-per second. 
= 10,000 kw.-hr. 


It is generally conceded that the frequency is possibly much higher than 
the estimate quoted, authorities frequently suggesting one or even two million 
cycles per second. 

To the engineer’who does not make a special study of the subject a most 
convincing proO ( f of the extraordinarily high frequency is furnished by the 
way in which the slightest bend or loop in the run of a lightning conductor 
will cause a discharge toijump to an alternative and seemingly very high 
resistance path to ground. 

There is no known device which will relieve an electrical transmission 
system frefrn the effects of a direct stroke of lightning. Fortunately a direct 
stroke is rare, and whemit does occur the immediate failure of the adjacent 
insulators usually saves the rest of the system from effects wffiich cannot be 
relieved by the protective apparatus installed. ( 

In moderrt practice transmission lines are usually run with a ground wire 
above all conductors, this ground wire being earthed at every pole. This 
has proved of very great benefit, so much so, in fact, that a few systems are 

operating with no other protection. A high factor of safety on all insulation 
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is an obvious step towards eliminating over-voltage troubles, but here caution 
is necessary. ?t will not pay so to insulate the transmission line as to make 
the high-voltage transformers the weakest link, since a line insulator is 
much more easily and cheaply replaced. 

When lightning discharges from cloud to cloud, it is possible {qr a high- 
frequency high-voltage current to be induced in a transmission line, although 
this occurrence is considered to be uncommon. 

, 1 he more usual effect i^ due to the presence o! a cloudVhich is electro¬ 

statically charged, and which induces in the line a Corresponding and opposite 
charge. If the cloud then discharges, the line chaise is freed, and travels 
along the line until it either finds a discharge path to earth or (on a very long 
line) until it is dissipated by partial leak¬ 
age across all the insulators it encounters. 

At the point ot liberation such a W'ave is 
characterized by a very steep wave front. 

Switching operations on high-voltage 
lines and transformers usually give rise to 
high - frequency surges of more or less 
severity. As a rule these are not sufficient 
to destroy the insulation of apparatus. 

The breakdown of an insulator, which 
results in what is termed an arcing ground, 
will set up high-frequency oscillations which 
are particularly destructive in their effects, 
since resonance is commonly caused at 
some point or points in the system. 

All of tjtc effects enumerated are characterized by extremely high fre¬ 
quency, although the amplitude of the induced voltage waves may vary widely. 

The function of the lightning arrester is to by-pass to earth these high- 
voltage high-frequency surges from the line or connected apparatus. The 
arrester is therefore connected in shunt between line and earth in the 
manner indicated in fig. 1. Simply connected in this way, it is by no means 
certain that the arrester would immediately discharge and relieve the system. 
It is more probable that the wave would pass right along to the first trans¬ 
former or connected machine, and, there meeting impedance, would be 
reflected and pile up to such a voltage as to puncture the insulation. 

With the very high frequencies encountered the voltage wave would not 
penetrate beyond the first few turns of a transformer winding, since these 
would present very high impedance. In modern practice the end turns, to 
the extent of perhaps 5 per cent, are specially heavily insulated to withstand 
these over-voltages. Frequently the impedance of the end turns alone is 
relied upon ( to reflect the voltage wave back to the lightning arrester where it 
is discharged to earth. 

More usually a choke coil, consisting of several turns of bare copper rod 
supported on insulators, is put in the circuit between the arresters and the 
apparatus protected (fig. 2). The reactance of this choke coil is suffi- 
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ciently higfi to ensure that high-frequency surges are reflected and do not 
pass to other apparatus, while at the normal system frequency it is 

negligible. 

The utmost care must be taken to locate 
arresters jjs close to the end of the transmis¬ 
sion lines as possible, and to avoid bends or 
turns in the conductors which might serve 
as poipts at whiph the wave would be re¬ 
flected, pile up, and break down the insula¬ 
tion, instead pf being discharged through 
the arrester. For this reason the practice 
of connecting arresters to the bus-bars of a 
system is to be condemned, since it is almost 
impossible to avoid the introduction of some 
such point of danger. The desire to offer 
an attractively low price may on occasion in¬ 
duce a contractor to offer such an arrange¬ 
ment. The only correct method, however, 
install one at each end of every overhead 
transmission line, in front of all connected apparatus or machines" 

In high-voltage work the ideal arrangement can best be attained by placing 
both choke coils and lightning arresters outside the station. In fig. 3 is 
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Fig. 2 .—Elementary Lightning Arrester 
vuth Choke Coils 


when arresters are used, is to 


Fig. 3.—Ideal Location for Choke Coils and Lightning Arrester 
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illustrated such an arrangement. It will be noticed that the choke coil is 
inserted in sudh a place that there is a minimum length of conductor, and 
no insulators between it and the arrester, and that the latter has a direct 
connection to the line. 

In general it is assumed that as all apparatus is built to withstand a test 
voltage of at least twice normal, adequate protection will be afforded by a 
device which will by-pass pressures in excess of this. The ideal condition 
.would be to have a by-pass circuit which Mould relieve the system of all 
voltage waves or imptilses exceeding normal amplitude or frequency, but in 
most cases this is impracticable. The lightning ancestor is consequently set 
for a spill-over voltage of about 150 per cent to 180 per cent normal line 
voltage. It is of course necessary for this value to be so much less than 
the spill-over or breakdown voltage of the line or transformer insulation as 



I'jg. 4.—Simple Design ot Fir 5 —Horn with raised Gap to v 

Horn increase initial Blow-out Effect 


To ensure that over-voltages will discharge to earth through the appointed 
device and not elsewhere. 

One of the earliest forms of lightning arrester was the horn gap, devised 
by engineers of Siemens & Halsjce in 1896, and this is even to-day an essential 
part of the majority of lightning arresters. It was discovered that with metal 
horns of certair characteristic shapes, an arc could not be maintained, but 
would travel towards the ends of the horns, until it became so attenuated 
as to go out. This effect is not due entirely to convection currents in the 
air. The first experiments were made with horns I shaped as in fig. 4. Later 
tests, with horns as in fig. 5, showed that an arc was more quickly disrupted, 
indicating that the effect was mainly magnetic, the loop formed between the 
lower ends of the horns and the arc, tending to embrace as large an area as 
possible, in the planner now well understood in relation to flexible circuits. 
With the first form of horn, in which the nearest points were at the bottom, 
convection undoubtedly started the arc upward, and thereafter co-operated 
with the magnetic effect in elongating it. 

As stated above, the ideal arrester would be one in which the over-voltage 
wave or impulse is by-passed directly to ground. The arrangement in the case 
of a horn arrester would then be as shown in fig. 6. Although the horns 
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may be set so far apart as to require perhaps twice normal voltage to jump 
the gap and form an arc, yet as soon as such an arc is formed, the surrounding 
air becomes virtually a conductor and the normal line voltage will suffice 



l*'ig. 6 .—Correct Locution of Senes 
Resistance 


to maintain the arc. Consideration will at 
once show'that if an arc occurs on a single 
horn in the case of a system with earthed 
neutral, or on two horns simultaneously on 
• an insulated neutral system, a short-cirquit, 
path is at once provided for current to 
flow froth the'power system. 

If this power arc only persisted a few 
cycles, and were then broken by the horns, 
it might not be particularly objectionable, 
but in point of fact the arc may persist for 
a considerable time before rupture. A 
horn gap is only capable of rupturing arcs 
of quite small current, certainly not in 
excess of to amp. This value is consider¬ 


ably reduced if the gap is small, so as.to 
cause it to spill-over at a voltage nearer to normal. It therefore Becomes 
essential to provide a resistance in series with the horns to limit the flow 


of power current following an arc over. 



Fig 7.—Clearances for Horn Arresters 


I l 

If the series resistance be high, the efficiency of the device as an arrester 
is affected, since there will be a voltage drop across the resistance itself, which 
may conceivably exceed the breakdown voltage of the system insulation under 
certain conditions. 
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The selection of a value for the resistance is therefore a matter for com¬ 
promise, the value generally adopted being such as will limit the power 
current to between 1 and 5 amp. with normal voltage impressed. 

The resistance should be connected on the line side of the horns as in 
fig. 6, and not between horns ano earth, since should the arcs frorf adjacent 
horns be blown together, a short-circuit would occur. It should be under¬ 
stood that the arc rises far above the horns, and in this,position is easily 
defected by light currents of air. The minimum clearances (fig. 7) which 
it is desirable to use are tabulated below. 

A • * 


Volts. 

Indoors. 

Outdoors. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

6,600 

30 m. 

16 in. 

5 ° in. 

24 in. t 

11,000 

36 in. 

20 in. 

60 in. 

36 in. 

25,000 

48 in. 

24 in. 

72 in. 

42 111. 

35,000 

60 in. 

30 in. 

84 in. 

54 ‘n. i 

50,000 



120 in. 

70 in. 

66,000 



160 in. 

85 in. 

8S,ooo 



210 in. 

105 in. 

110,000 



260 in. 

120 in. | 


The resistance employed must be non-inductive, if it is of the wire- 
wound type. Water pots, wire (usually oil-immersed), carborundum, and 
built-up resistance materials of a similar nature are all ’used. The aim in 
selecting the resistance material is to obtain high thermal capacity, since 

this will enable the arrester successfully to 
discharge through a longer period of time. 
Water pots and oil-immersed metallic resist¬ 
ances are the best from this angle, but they 
are bulky, and in addition the former require 
some attention in replacing water lost through 
evaporation. The various forms of resistance 
rods are cheap and compact, byt are rather apt 
to disintegrate under passage of heavy currents. 

There are several forms of arrester which 
are modifications in some degree of the horn 
and resistance device. Space does not permit 
the description of these in detail, since each enjoys only a limited popu¬ 
larity as compared with the simple horn and resistance. 

One modificat^m which deserves notice, however, is the Iiu-dce arrester, 
which is very widely used in the United States, in situations where low' first 
cost is of prime importance. From the illustration, fig. 8, it will be seen 
tjiat the choke coil is triangular in form, one side being utilized as one of the 
horns. An impulse travelling in from the line meets its first obstruction 
right at the gap, which is the ideal situation in an arrester. It is found that 



T 

Fir. 8 ,—Diagram of “ Burke ” Arrester 
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this design of arrester is appreciably more sensitive than is a horn with the 
usual helical choke coil mounted separately. A small supplementary horn 
and resistance is used, this giving in a measure the effect of a low-equivalent 
multi-gap arrester, a type which is described hereafter. 

The £ap necessary to secure spill-over lit any voltage varies with the alti¬ 
tude above sea-level, a larger gap being necessary as the height increases. 
The spill-over voltage may be closely approximated by multiplying the figure 
at sea-level by the ratio between the air density at sea-level and at the altitude 
under consideration. The Standardization Rules of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers'give the following tablte of correction factors to be 
applied when testing. 


Air Density Correction Factors for Sphere Gaps 


Relative 

Air Density. 

Diameter of Standard Spheres in Millimetres. 

(, 2 S . 

125. 

250. 

500. 

0-50 

o- 54 ? 

o -535 

0-527 

0-519 

°'S 5 

0-594 

0-583 

o -575 

0-567 . 

o-6o 

0-640 

0-630 

0-623 

0-615 

0-65 

o-686 

0-677 

0-670 

0-663 

0-70 

0-732 

0-724 

0-718 

0-711 

°75 

0-777 

0-771 

0-766 

0-759 

o-8o ■ 

0-821 

0-816 

0-Sl2 

0-807 

0-85 

o-866 

0-862 

0-859 

o -855 

0-90 

0'9I0 

0-908 

0-906 

0^04 

o -95 

0-956 

o -955 

0-954 

0-952 

I-oo 

1*000 

1*000 

1-000 

1*000 

i-05 

r-044 

1-045 

1-046 

1-048 

1*10 

I -090 

I-092 

1-094 

1-096 


The curve, fig. 9, gives the rplation between air density and altitude * 
In the table below are given figures showing usual gap settings adopted 
between horns at sea-leWel, these c6rr'esponding to a spill-over voltage of 
about 150 per cent normal. Gap settings must be adjusted to suit each 
particular installation, since humidity as well as altitude will affect the spill¬ 
over voltage, and, moreover, variations in the form of electrode may cause 
considerable difference#. 


Normal Vdlts.^ 

Gap*. 

Normal Volts 

Gaps. 

10,000 

i in. 

30,000 

.. , z\ in. 

15,000* 

1 „ * 

40,000 

34 .. 

20,000 

i| .. 

50,000 

4 » 

25,000 

if » 

60,000 

4 f » 

• F. W. 

Peek, Jr., Dielectric Phenomena in High Voltage Engineering. 
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Installations in continental Europe are usually protected will’ horn appa¬ 
ratus, sometimes used in conjunction with condensers or water jets. The 
severity and duration of lightning storms varies considerably throughout the 
Continent, but in general the lightning arrester equipments operate satis¬ 
factorily. It is interesting to notr that simple horns and resistances sre widely 
and successfully used in the Transvaal, where lightning conditions are prob¬ 
ably more severe than in any other part of the world. 



Fig. 9.—Relation between Air Density and Altitude 


Mr. Wurtz, an engineer of the American We^tinghouse Company, estab¬ 
lished the principles of the non-arcing metal multiple-gap arrester, with 
numerous forms of which his name is still associated. The form is also 
known as the multiple-gap or the low-equivalent lightning arres'er. 

It is difficult to maintain an A.C. arc between electrodes made of certain 
alloys of zinc, since zinc vapour has a rectifying effect, and operates to pre¬ 
vent the reversal of current. Hence there is a tendency to suppress the arc 
every cycle. As in the case of the* horn■ arrester, there is a'current limit, 
although a much higher one, beyond which the arc will be maintained, despite 
the quenching action, so that limiting resistances must be employed in most 
instances. 
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Mr. Wurtz employed several cylinders of his non-arcing metal, so arranged 
as to form many small spark gaps in series. This amounts'to connecting 
several condensers in series between line and earth (fig. io). A charge is 
induced on the cylinder next the line, and this charge in turn is partly 
expended in charging the adjacent cylinder n.nd partly in the capacity to earth, 
v and so in succession to the last cylinder which is connected to earth, and 
which will have the least charge. There will thus be a regular gradient in 
the potential acr6ss the gaps,,from th{j line to £arth, the gradient being 
steepest next to the line. If a rise in voltage occurs sufficient to cause break¬ 
down across the first gap, the potential across all other gaps increases, since 
the full voltage is divided across fewer gaps. The gaps consequently break 
down in quick succession. A series of gaps arranged in this manner will 
spill over at a much lower voltage than would a single gap interposing the 
same total air space. The multi-gap 
arrester is thus more sensitive to minor 
voltage surges than is the horn type. 

The limiting resistances, which are 
usually of the rod form, are connected 
some in parallel with a portion of the gaps, 
and some in series between the last gap 
and earth (fig. 11). When an over-voltage 
arc is formed between the cylinders, power 
current tends to follow, but being opposed 
by the rectifying action of the zinc vapour, 
passes to ground through the resistances, 
which keep it to such value as can be 
quenched in the first unshunted gaps. 

This form m arrester can be built so that power arcs of 20 amp., following 
on a discharge, can be broken in the first half-cycle, and, as stated above, it 
can be set to operate at a much lower voltage than a horn. The space occu¬ 
pied is considerably less, but it is usually more,costly, especially for the higher 
line voltages. 

Minor voltage s&rges, although within the test limits far the insulation 
of apparatus, are nevertheless distinctly objectionable. Moreover, with a 
system which is completely insulated, local atmospheric conditions may raise 
the potential of the systerp as a whole ■ with reference to earth, although 
the potential from line to line remains normal. To relieve the system of 
such conditions, water jets are commonly used in conjunction with the horn 
arresters 011 Continental installations. These consist simply of a fine column 
of water which is kept aonstantly playing on each line. A high-resistance 
path to earth is thus provided, the section and length of the water column 
usually being Such as will limit the normal leakage current tq about one 
ampere. On & high-voltage system a considerable amount of power thus goes 
to waste in the course of the year, to obtain protection which is only slightly 
superior to that which could have been obtained with the multi-gap arrester, 
and by earthing the system neutral, either solidly or through a resistance. 


Fig. 10 —Elementary 
Wurtz AVrester 


1 r —Low-equiva 
lent Arrester 
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In another arrangement the horn arrester is supplemented by condensers 
connected hetWcen each line and earth. A voltage surge charges the con¬ 
denser, which in turn discharges, and gradually dissipates the charge. To 
prevent overheating of the condenser, a small gap is placed between it and 
the line, so that the normal line v iltage is just not high enough to jump across 
and charge the condenser each half-cycle. The low thermal capacity of such 
condensers has limited their application to a narrow field. The tendency 
,now appears in favour of taking a chance with minor voltage surges, and 
omitting both water-jet and condenser devices. 

In American high-voltage work the 'electrolytic ( arrcster is predominant, 
and is built in similar forms by both the \\ estinghouse and General Electric 
Companies. The action of the electrolytic arrester is based on the charac¬ 
teristics of a film of aluminium hydroxide when formed on a plate of alu¬ 
minium and immersed in certain electrolytes. Such a film presents a very 
high resistance to currents of usual commercial frequencies and below a 
certain critical voltage. Above this voltage the film breaks down, leaving 
only the low resistance of the electrolyte in the circuit. The instant the vol¬ 
tage drops below critical, the film re-forms and interposes its high resistance, 
thus preventing the flow of power current following a high-voltage discharge. 

The’value of the critical voltage depends on the character of the electro¬ 
lyte used, that at present adopted by the Westinghouse Company, giving 
a critical voltage of approximately 420, and by the General Electric Company, 
330 volts. 

As the aluminium hydroxide film is practically an insulator lying between 
the aluminium plate and the conducting electrolyte, the complete device 
acts as a condenser on low-voltage but high-frequenev impulses, discharging 
them to earth. As the flow of current through a condenser varies as the 
■ftTtjuency, there is increased freedom of discharge as the impulse frequency 
increases. 

In practice these electrolytic arresters are built up of a series of aluminium 
trays nested one within the otljer, but kept out of electrical contact by small 
porcelain spacers. Electrolyte is poured into each tray so as to make contact 
from one to the next, and the whole stack of trays is immersed in oil. The 
oil serves the double purpose of increasing the thermal capacity of the device, 
and of preventing evaporation of the electrolyte. 

Horn gaps are placed in series with the trays sp as to prevent the constant 
passage of a leakage current which would heal the electrolyte unnecessarily. 
The film of aluminium hydroxide dissolves slowly in the electrolyte, but is 
easily re-formed by the momentary passage of current through the arrester. 
This charging process, as it is termed, is generally carried out once a day, 
or in very hot weather, when electrical storms are frequent, twice daily. 
Recent research has produced some electrolytes the film of wJficfi will remain 
good for possibly a week. 

Charging is simply accomplished by short-circuiting the horn gaps. If 
by any chance the film has been allowed to dissolve entirely, there is a very 
heavy current rush at the instant of charging, this rush having many of the 
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undesirable' characteristics of an arcing ground. Limiting resistances are 
therefore placed in series with the charging switch, to keep the current down 

to a reasonable value. 

A point in the application 
of lightning arresters of the 
electrolytic and low-equivalent 
types, which is frequently 
misunderstood, is in the 
practice* followed on systems 
liming the neutral earthed 
through a resistance. Imagine 
first a system (fig. 12) with 
the neutral solidly earthed 
(resistance R = o) and with 
three stacks of trays, 1, 2, 
and 3, all earthed at B. In 
this case, no matter what the 
condition of the line insula¬ 
tion, the maximum voltage which can normally be impressed across any 
stack of trays is E/1-73. 

If the neutral point be insulated (R - infinity), then with correct line 
insulation the normal voltage across each stack will still be K/1 -73. If No. 1 



fig- 1 } —Outline of Typical Electrolytic Arrester 



Fig 12 .—Connection ol a Four-leg Arrester on a Three- 
phase System 


line goes to eawth at A, however, the voltage across stacks 2 and 3 at once 
becomes E. 'With a properly proporti6ned arrester this should* cause them 
to discharge, although no dangerous over-voltage exists. To take care of 
such conditions, leg 4 is added between the common point and earth, thus 
giving the same number of trays between line and line as between linfc and 
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earth. With R of some intermediate value, the precise voltage' impressed 
across each leg of the arrester depends on the earth current. To guard 
against mishap it is customary to use the four-leg arrangement in all cases 
except where the neutral point is solidly earthed. 

When using a four-leg electrolytic arrester, it is necessary to have q transfer 
switch to interchange electrically the ground leg with one of the other three. 
When charging, current cannot pass through the ground leg, and the film on 
this would consequently not be renewed, unless it could bmconnected direct 
to the line. The charging operation is thus carried out in two steps. 

The electrolytic arrester (fig. 13),may he installed either indoors or outside, 
the latter practice being almost invariable on very high voltage. In some 
cases the horns and charging switches are outside and the tanks of electro¬ 
lytic cells with their transfer switch inside. The idea is to keep the tanks 
from the direct rays of the sun, the heat of which would accelerate the dete¬ 
rioration of the film. 

The arrangements adopted vary to some extent with the differen "voltages 
and manufacturers, which accounts for certain apparent discrepancies in 
the dimensions tabulated below. All dimensions are given in inches, and 
are sufficiently near to enable preliminary lay-out drawings to be prepared. 


Maximum 
Line Volts 



C. 

D. 


A. 

B. 

In. 

Out. 

In. 

Out. 

E. 

15,000 

IOO 

60 


125 


52 

20 

25,000 

100 

8S 

I3 0 

I.to 

9 2 , 

68 

i° 

37,000 

120 

85 

14.6 

146 

92 

84 

23 

46,200 

141 

85 

158 

168 

95 

130 

3 ° 

50,000 

14 1 

85 

160 

168 

98 

VT 3 

3 ° 

0 

0 

C'"', 

ST 

I90 

124 

’99 

2I 5 

133 

’ 3 ° 

34 

73,000 

I90 

124 

200 

21S 

136 

T 33 

34 


Recent research has shown that for a given gap then; is a wide variation 
in the voltages required to arc over between electrodes of different shapes, 
and further that variations in frequency 0/ steepness of wave front will affect 
these voltage values in different degrees. With any particular set of elec¬ 
trodes the relation between the voltage at impulse frequency, say 500,000 
cycles per second, required to cause a spill-over and that necessary at com¬ 
mercial frequency is termed the “ impulse ratio ”. Much of interest has 
been written on the subject and in particular reference may be made to two 
papers by Mr. E. W. Peek, Jr., “ The Effect of Transient Voltages on Dielec¬ 
trics ”, Trans. Alherican 1 . E. E., Vol. XXXIV, p. 1695, an<^“ ‘Lightning ”, 
General Electric Review, p. 586, July, 1916. , 

These investigations showed that the spill-over voltage between sufficiently 
large spheres in air is substantially independent of the frequency, i.e. the 
impulse ratio is unity. Between needle points, however, a considerably 

Vot. II. 28 






■Mj?her voltcge is necessary to cause a spill-over atvefry high frequencies titan 
VIA normal frequencies, thus making the impulse ratio more than uniq|i 
It wa 9 >fbund that the sphere diameter bears a definite relation to die air-gap, 
If the impulse ratio is to remain unity, a reduction in sphere diameter causing 
the ratio^to approach more and more the condition with sharp points. 

The impulse ratio between needle points is of the order of 1-5 to 2-3. 
The horns used for lightning arresters for mechanical reasons are made of 
round material, perhaps f in. or more in diameter. With very small gap settings 
*&e device will have sphere characteristics or approximately unity impulse 5 
ratio. With larger gaps the impulse ratio will be high. 

In the papers quoted it was shown that the impulse ratios for the usual 
types of suspension insulator vary between 1-2 and 1-6, while for the pin 
type insulators the figures are about 1-3 to 3-3. With solid dielectrics the 
impulse ratio is generally higher than with air. Thus varnished cloth or oiled 
presspahn between flat discs and immersed in oil 
showed an impulse ratio of from 2'2 to 2-5. 

It will be clear that an arrester in which a sphere 
gap is employed will have a greater protective action 
than one embodying a horn which approximates to 
a needle gap, since high-frequency waves cr steep- 
fronted impulses will be discharged at the same voltage 
as over-voltages at normal frequency, and in a shorter 

_-Wt—1 time than that required to cause a spill-over through 

Fig. 14.—Elementary Diagram the solid insulation of a transformer or across a line 
of impulse Gap insulator. Such conditions of discharge are of the 
greatest value, since the constant “battering” of 
high-frequency waves will in time cause the breakdown of transformer 
insulation, even though the first impact may not do so. Horns fitted ytit-h 
sphere gaps are now standard features in the high-voltage electrolytic lightning 
arresters. 

jf I n a paper, “ Lightning Arrester Spark Gaps ”, by Chester T. Allcutt, 
Trans. Atnerican 1 . E. E., Vol. XXXVII, p. 833, is described a modified 
form of sphere gap t which is selective in its action, i.e. which will discharge 
steep-fronted waves more readily than those of normal frequency. 

The basic idea is shown by the diagram of fig. 14. The resistance is of 
'such value that at normal frequency the impedances of the two paths are 
proportional to the respe'ctive discharge voltages of the gaps which they 
shunt. The impedances vary differently with changes of frequency, so that 
a high-frequency impulse will cause one impedance to become much greater 
than the other, causing the major part of the potential to be impressed 
across the resistance. This half of the gap breaks down, putting the full 
potential acro^ the other half, which immediately breaks down also. 

The curv|, fig. 15, taken from Mr.'AUcutt’s paper, shows the advantage 
gained in a specific instance. 

A neat method has been worked out for constructing this impulse gap, 
shown in fig. 16. It will be seen that the capacity of the insulators supp<$rtjog 
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one of the horns has been utilized; a construction which is both ihexpensive 
and reliable. 

Papers read before the American I. E. E. in 1918 by Dr. C. P. 
Steinmetz and Mr. Crosby Field introduced a new form of arrester known 
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GAP SETTING-FINCHES 

Fig. 15.—Discharge Curves of Impuls% Protective Gap. 6-25 cm. Spherical 
Electrodes mounted on Homs ■ 


as the oxide film type. To date this device has only been applied, in a very 
few cases, on systems .up to about 60,000 volts. 

In construction the jjrester somewhat resembles the electrolytic, the cells 
of the latter being replaced by a series of oxide film units. .Each unit com¬ 
prises a thin porcelain ring on each side of which is a disc..of varnished 
sheradized steel. In the space between the steel plates is a layer of lead 
peroxide. Lead peroxide is a good conductor until heated to about 150° C., 
when it changes to a lower oxide which is an insulator. 
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Above ascertain critical voltage the varnish film is pierced, and permits 
a discharge to ground. The passage of current heats the lead peroxide and 
reduces it at the point of puncture, thus filling the hole with an insulator 
and interrupting the discharge. 

This device presents certain apparent advantages, particularly in that it 
does not require periodical charging, but experience with it is yet too 
limited to determine whether or not it is a sound commercial design. 



CHAPTER X 


Switchgear.Lay-out 

u 

Lay-out of switchboard; cubicle structures; high-voltage arrangements 

1. Lay-out of Switchboard.—Control of all the generators in a 
power station should be concentrated at a single switchboard. As a rule 
this is located in, or immediately adjacent to, the main generator rsoril, but 
this is not essential. In fact such practice is only desirable in smaller 
stations where the shift engineer also acts as switchboard attendant. 

At times of trouble, perhaps during a severp electrical storm over some 
part of the transmission system, it is best for the switchboard operator to 
be away from all the attendant sudden noises in the generating-room, 
which may affect his nerves and judgment at a critical moment. It is 
becoming more and more the practice in large plants to have both switching 
apparatus and control in a separate building. The “ control ” or “ system ” 
engineer’s station on a large network with several generating plants is 
almost always apart from the power stations. 

If control is to be isolated in this manner, it follows that all connected 
machinery must be protected automatically, since the switchboard instru¬ 
ments will not necessarily indicate trouble to an operator Who can neither 
see nor hear the machine he controls. 

Wherever the main switchboard is placed, provision must be made so 
that the water-wheel speed and the generator excitation can be controlled 
from the same point. Tt is not necessary as a rule to be able to start up a 
machine from the switchboard, although in some plants this is arranged 
for in addition to the usual hand control qn the generator room floor. Each 
governor is fitted with a small operating motor, usually D.C., so that the 
necessary equipment on the control desk is a simple, small double-throw 
switch to start, stop, and reverse this motor. 

Where a main field rheostat is required for thq generator, it is usually 
convenient to operate this from a distance, either by means of sprocket and 
chain drive, as is the general European practice, dt by a servo-motor when 
the current to be*handled is so large as to make hand operation too heavy. 
In either c*se it is essential so to l<Kate the rheostat as to Secure adequate 
ventilation. An exciter field rheostat is a much smaller piece\>f apparatus, 
and it is often possible to mount it immediately behind the control board. 

In determining the position of the main field rheostat, careful considera¬ 
tion has to be given to the run of conductors between it and the generator. 
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From this point of view, servo-motor control is preferable, since the rheostat 
can be near the generator without complicating the control. Mechanical 
drive necessarily limits the rheostat position. In the figs, i and 2 are in¬ 
dicated possible locations which can be used while employing handwheel 
and chJiin operation. The method of cl rive shown is almost invariably 
adopted in this country when remote control is necessary. Continental 
practice inclines towards the use of wire rope, connecting short lengths of 
driving chain, which is certainly much more flexible in the matter of loca }'zn, 
and is easier to install. 

It is common American practice to install an ammeter in each phase of 
every circuit controlled from the main switchboard. This is an unnecessary 




Fig. 1.—Chain Drive to Rheostats at Rear of Switchboards 


complication, since the loading of the phases may reasonably be expected 
to be balanced within the limit of error on a commercial ammeter. An 
alternative method'is to use a single ammeter worked in conjunction with a 
“jack ” by which it can be connected to the series transformers in any one 
of the three phases. This is positively objectionable, in that potential points 
of bad contact or even of. open-circuit are introduced into the series trans¬ 
former secondary, without serving any useful purpose. 

The only extra contacts which should be put in the secondaries of series 
transformers are removable links to permit test instruments to be inserted 
without disturbing the wiring to permanent instruments. Such links should 
be arranged so that the test instrument must be connected before the link 
can be removed. This is necessary tq avoid open-circuiting the secondary, 
the full-load'open-circuit voltage of which is sufficiently high to be dangerous. 

Such testing terminals are of great importance, since they facilitate 
testing the operation of apparatus on which the safety of the plant depends. 
From the relay man’s point of view the ideal way of testing his protective 
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relays is to reproduce deliberately the faults against which the relays are 
supposed to protect. Practically this is out of the question, and the next 
best thing is to make it easy to check the movement of the relays alone. 

On systems having long transmission lines, the generators may be run 
over-excited, or an otherwise idle machine may be run as a syrfchronous 
condenser, to counterbalance the effect of line reactance. Each generator 
is therefore equipped with a power factor meter, showing both lag and lead. 




Fig. 2.—Chain Dnvc to Rheostats above or below Switchboard Floor 

Alternatively is sometimes employed a reactive ^olt-ampere meter, which is 
really a watt meter connected to indicate the idle instead of the effective 
watts. 

If it is intended to work a generator as a synchronous condenser, two 
integrating watt .meters must be used if an output, record is required, these 
instruments havigg restraining pawls, so that one integrates generated power, 
and the otjjer power taken when mptoring. * 

It is desirable to synchronize on the generating voltage side of a system, 
and, in fact, to connect here any other instruments having voltage coils, in 
order to save the expense and the added risk attendant upon using high-vol¬ 
tage potential transformers. 
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Where the generating station is part of a large power system, it is not 
always possible to avoid synchronizing on the high-voltage side. Where this 
is the case care must be taken to assure that the same phase relation is pre¬ 
served between all points which may be connected to the synchroscope. 

The riiost usual synchroscope is one having a rotating pointer, this having 
been found more easy to work with than the rotating light form. Attempts 
to design an automatic synchronizer have been made from time to time 
with indifferent success until Bfown-Boyeri produced their instrument, ;i*-* 
movement of which is practically that of their well-knchvn voltage regulator. 
This instrument is being cmployed'with complete success in several of the 
largest Swiss power plants, including those at Olten-Gosgen and Ritom. 



For small plants ap to 6600 volts, where the class of operator may be only 
semi-skilled, the switches, busbars, &c., may with advantage be placed right 
behind the control panels, no conductor at a higher potential than no volts 
being mounted on the face pf the panels. Sheet steel lends itself admirably 
for the construction of such switchboards. The front, sides, and back are 
of the same material, and either front or back hinged so as to allow of access 
to the switchgear within! The hinged portions should be interlocked with 
the oil circuit-breaker an^ isolating switches, so as to ensure the safety of 
the operator. Fig. 3 shows a typical sheet-steel panel. 

Sheet-steel ctbicle-type switchboard^ cease to be economic^ when the 
oil circuit-bre»kers are of such size as to require specially stiff supporting 
frames. In general it may be taken that the limit of application is reached 
with switches of 50,000 k.v.a. breaking capacity, 1000 amp. normal current, 
or 6600 volts working pressure. Beyond these limits sheet-steel cubicle 







BUS BARS LOCKING 



Fig. 4*—Truck-type Switch Cubicle 
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switchboards may be regarded as non-standard, although often entirely 
justifiable by reason of special circumstances. 

An increasingly popular form of ironclad cubicle is that known as the 
truck type, and illustrated in fig. 4. In this construction the bus-bars are 
housed \n a stationary structure, in the Bottom of which is also the cable 
dividing box. On a movable framework is carried the oil circuit-breaker 



and instrument transformers. Connections from this apparatus terminate 
in a set at' male contacts carried on the back of the frame, and these connect 
with corresponding contacts which are carried on the bus-bars and cable ends. 
The movable frame has a sheet-steel front panel, bearing the indicating 
instruments anti oil circuit-breaker opfrating handle. , 

When it «s desired to inspect the apparatus the whole framework can be 
withdrawn, enabling the equipment to be reached in perfect safety. Inter¬ 
locks are provided to prevent withdrawal or replacement of the truck unless 
the oil circuit-breaker is open. 
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Equipment of this type takes up little room, as no special provision has 
to be made for working space. The truck can be. bodily moved to any place 
convenient should it be necessary to carry out extensive work on the apparatus. 

Beyond the limits of ,:iieet-steel cubicle construction the switchgear 
will be separated from the control switchboard. It will be convenient to 
consider independently the forms taken by the control switchboards, and 
later the arrangement of the switchgear itself, since these may be employed 
*'i.warious combinations to suit the .requirements of each installation. 


|- 2-g -'-j » • L --- 2-/0 

(d/e 6) I | C8636' 



Panel-type control boards are generally employed where low first cost is 
of great importance, and where the number of instruments, relays, &c., is 
not so large as to make the complete switchboard unwieldy. To be easily 
read the highest instruments should not be more -than 6 ft. from centre to 
floor. The indicting instruments used in this country are generally about 
9 in. base diameter (in America, 7 in.), so that two may be mounted side by 
side on a panel 20 in. wide, or three on a 32-in. panel. Widei'than this it is 
not desirable to go. 

In the illustration (fig. 5) are shown two typical generator control panels, 
the one for use with mechanically operated oil switches, and the other for 
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an electrically controlleq equipment. The generator equipment has been 
selected for sake of example, since this usually has more items of apparatus 
than are needed for any other circuit. It will be noted that these panels 
carry main ammeters, watt-hour meter, exciter ammeter and volt meter, 
exciter rheostat handwheel, field switch, 'plugs for the machine volt meter 
and synchroscope, governor control switch, oil circuit-breaker operating 



Fig. 7.—^Typical Generator Desk (Continental style) 


device, and balanced current relay. This is the minimum equipment for a 
generator,* for which might also be required an individual volt meter for 
each generator panel, a* integrating watt meter (or possibly two), signal 
lamps, testing terminals, a reverse power relay, a high-setting overload relay, 
or an exciter fiefd switch. • » 

If the cofitrol board is within sight of the generator room, it must of 
necessity be so located that the operator stands between the two, and his 
back will be turned to the machines whenever he is observing his instruments. 
To avoid this difficulty, desk-type boards (figs. 6 and 7) were introduced, 
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as with these it is possible for the operator to see the generator room either 
over or through the desk structure. The upper slab; on which the indicating 
instruments are carried, must clearly be kept within the same height limits 
as in the case of a panel-type board. It follows that the available space on 
a desk board is, if anything, less “than on a panel, since clearance iftust be 
provided between instrument terminals which come close into the angle 
between vertical and horizontal slabs. As a rule desks are not used with 
mechanically operated circuit-breakers, as thje levers would come incon¬ 
veniently low. 

A feature common on bofh American ■and Continental desk-type control 
switchboards is the dummy diagram. In fig. 8 is shown the desk board 
in the City of Winnipeg power station, on the face of which will be seen 
the dummy diagram. A 'single-line diagram of the system is reproduced 
with strips of metal on the face of the desk, conventional signs being used 
to indicate generators and transformers. Either a small electro-magnetic 
device or a signal lamp placed in the run of the diagram is used to indicate 
whether each oil circuit-breaker is open or closed. In a few installations, 
three such pilot lamps are used for each circuit-breaker, these indicating, 
respectively, breaker closed, breaker opened by fiand, and breaker opened 
by operation of relay. 

The position of isolating and selector switches is usually indicated by 
small hinged links in the dummy diagram, these being turned "by hand when¬ 
ever any change is made. Since, to be of any use, the diagram indications 
must be absolutely above suspicion, the author is strongly in favour of signal 
lamps for these switches also. It is true that this practically necessitates 
mechanically coupled and operated switches to move* the necessary’auxi¬ 
liary switch for the signals, but if operating conditions make these inadvisable, 
it’is better to dispense with the dummy diagram. * 

There is no doubt that with a large switchboard, or one in the main 
connections of which there is any approach to complication, the dummy dia¬ 
gram is of great value to the operator, since he can actually see the effect of 
a proposed operation, and is not obliged to rely on his memory of the system. 

With the big generating stations now in vogue there "is a tendency for 
the control board to be too long for convenient and quick operation. In 
such cases, separate control and instrument panels are advisable.’ The dummy 
diagram, with all control switches, rheostat handwjieel, synchronizing gear, 
or other apparatus essential for actual control, is mounted on a desk, the 
indicating and recording instruments, with all relays, being carried on panel 
boards at the rear. By putting the equipment in two rows the over-dl length 
is approximately halved. The relative disposition pf these two boards is 
to some extent flexib|g. In some cases the desk is so placed as to command 
a view of th^ generator floor, with thp panels facing the desk, so that the 
operator has to turn round to see all his meters except the synchronizing 
apparatus. 

In those stations where the switch house is segregated, the desk may well 
be in the middle of the control-room, and have only the generator control 
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apparatus upon it. Panel-type boards, arranged in a semicircle facing the 
operator, carry all generator instruments, as well as the complete feeder 
control equipments and their dummy diagram. Such an arrangement is 
shown in fig. 9. 

Another widely-used method is to hale all indicating instruments on a 
slab above and forming part of the control desk, with a panel at the rear to 
carry relays, and integrating and recording instruments, which do not require 
to be inspected *at frequent intervals. # (See fig. 'to.) 



The last scfneme is good in that it lends itself to visible wiring. It is 
extremely difficult and equally important so to arrange the small wiring 
behind a switchboard as to be easily traced. Circuit-breaker control wires 
should be separated from selector switch pilot lamp circuits, and leads from 
potential* transformers should be readily distinguishable from the relay 
and the indicating instrument current transformer connections. 

An excellent method applied by some Continental makers to panel-type 
control boards‘is shown in E. T. Z., 59th Jan., 1920, p. 86. Jletween each 
pair of panels, at the rear, is mounted at right angles a supplementary panel, 
usually of asbestos slate or some similar material, and on this are carried the 
main control wires in their proper groups. Not only does this arrangement 
tend to prevent trouble and to facilitate repair, but it renders it much easier 
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to make periodical checks on all instruments and. relays. A cohsiderable 
sum of money fnay be well invested if clearly laid out wiring is obtained. 

In the same way the conductors from cubicle to switchboard should be 
properly grouped. They are commonly run in buried conduits, or as multi- 
cored cables drawn through ducts. 1 Whenever possible, however, such cables 
or conduits should be cleated on the face of walls or ceilings, so as to secure 
maximum accessibility. 

. 2 . Cubicle Structures.—In stations where sheet-sti*el cubicle con¬ 

struction is not practicable, the switchgear at generating voltage, say up 
to 13,500 volts, is enclosed'in cubicles.built of concrete, or constructed 
with flat slabs of asbestos wood or of plaster. In British and general 
European practice, similar cubicles are in fact used up to 35,000 volts, but 
American engineers favour open construction for these higher pressures. 

The material to be used in making cubicles is largely dictated by local 
conditions and the class of labour available. Concrete work is almost in¬ 
variably used in Great Britain and also in America. It is unusual to use 
steel reinforcing rods, even when moulding on site, although excellent 
structures are made with flat concrete slabs, supported on angle-iron 
framework. 

No matter what material is employed, sound practice demands that the 
cubicle material be considered as a conductor at earth potential, and full 
clearance maintained between it and all live metal. Metal bases, such as the 
supports for isolating switches, bus-bar insulators, or oil switch mechanisms 
must nevertheless be properly connected to an earth wire which takes in the 
general steelwork of the station building. 

Considering first those structures up to 13,500 volts, it will be found 
that British and American designers endeavour to economize in space as 
far as is reasonably possible, while Continental designers use all the space 
they can get. In an article in the BEAM A Journal, Oct., 1920, attention was 
drawn to this, and the case illustrated in figs. 11 and 12 was cited. The 
two equipments shown are the proposals made by a Continental firm and 
by a British concern in respect'of the same project. This may perhaps be 
an unusually exaggerated case, but a study of numerous installations shows 
a very distinct space advantage in favour of Briiish lay-outs. 

In designing a cubicle structure, fire risk and danger from short-circuit 
must be kept constantly in mind, and these two are closely allied. The liberal 
spacings adopted by Continental designers are dictated by these considera¬ 
tions, and by their experience showing that their oil circuit-breakers not 
infrequently explode. 

The question of circuit-breaker selection has been dealt with in a previous 
chapter. That section of the structure in which the circuit-breaker is housed 
should be prqperly*separated from the rest of the apparatus. • Means should 
be provided to conduct the gases from the switch top outside .the cubicle 
and clear of all live metal. Within this cubicle no bare conductor should 
be exposed. The leads should be taken through the cubicle walls in tightly 
fitting insulating bushings. 
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Fig. ii.—S ection through Switchgear by one of the large 
Continental Manufacturers, for control of an 11 ,ooo-volt Trans 
former Sub-station 



Fig. i2.—Typical British Cubicle Lay-out containing the same 
eqWpment as shown in fig. 11 t 


There is no need to take 
the gas relief pipes into a 
common main, exhausting 
outside the building. Un¬ 
less an exhaust fan is fitted 
and kept constantly at work, 
such an arrangement will 
p r obably defeat itself, since, 
there will be no current, 
and gas will collect along the 
whole main pipe, remaining 
constantly in the switch top. 
If the vent pipe is kept 
short and free from bends, 
the gases will be properly 
dissipated in the air, and 
cleared away in the course 
of the ordinary ventilation 
of the switchroom. 

The oil switch cubicle 
may be built with a sill in 
front, so as to catch anv oil 
which may leak, or fall from 
a burst switch. If this is 
done, it must be of sufficient 
height to hold the full con¬ 
tents of the 'tanks. It is 
also necessary to complete 
such an arrangement by 
having solid, closely-fitting 
doors, which have a lip at 
the bottom, overhanging the 
sill, to ensure that thrown 
oil is kept within bounds. 
In some instances all these 
compartments are drained 
into a common sump outside 
the power house, so that in 
the event of accident no oil 
will be present to increase 
the fire risk. In general 
British practicethese features 
are left out, and it must be 


admitted that damage traceable to their omission does not occur, although 
considerable care is devoted to this detail on the Continent. 


Apart from the oil circuit-breaker compartment, the main function of 
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the cubicle is to form at once a support for the apparatus and a* barrier to 
prevent accidental contact with, or short-circuits between, live conductors. 
As previously stated, all cubicle masonry must be treated as though 
it were earthed metal, since all such materials are hygroscopic. Clear¬ 
ances from conductor to cubicle work must be the same as between 
conductors in opposite phases. The following should be regarded as 
minimum clearances: 

650 volts 
.2,200 „ 

3,300 ' „ 

6,600 „ 

11,000 „ 

13,000 „ 


r * in ‘ 
1 ,, 

» J i „ 



,1 


The question of safety to the operator is one which has received much 
attention of recent years There is a growing inclination to interlock cell 
doors with the switch mechanism, so that a cell cannot be opened up unless 
the circuit is dead. This is a feature which must either be done thoroughly 
or not done at all. For instance, where the leads above an oil switch are 
insulated, primarily to prevent gases from starting an arc, the insulation 
should be adequate for the voltage, so that a man can safely grasp it with the 
conductor alive. 

Similarly, it is unsafe elaborately to interlock all doors with the oil switch 


Circuit-breaker. 

A. 

6600 Volts 

B. 

c 

- 


, 

\ 

1,000 Volts. 

B. 

c. 

Type BH 

ft 

in 

ft 

r 

in i ft. 

in 

ft 

_ _ 

in 

"ft. 

m 

ft. 

in. 

Single bus, horizontal 

5 

0 

8 

9 

3 

0 

6 

0 

10 

3 

3 

3 

„ vertical 

5 

0 

10 

9 

3 

0 

5 

6 

12 

6 

3 

3 

Double bus, horizontal 

5 

8 

10 

0 

3 

0 

7 

6 

11 

0 

3 

3 

„ vertical 

Type HFi 

5 

6* 

12 

0 

3 

0 

7 

3 

14 

6 ' 

3 

3 

Single bus, horizontal 

6 

9 

9 

9 

5 

»4 

7 

9 

10 

6 

s 

4 

,, vertical 

6 

9 

12 

6 . 

5 

4 

6 

10 

13 

6 

5 

4 

Double bus, horizontal 

6 

9 

12 

10 

5 

4 

7 

2 

13 

7 

5 

4 

,, vertical 

Type HF 5 

6 

9 

14 

6 

S 

4 • 

6 

9 

16 

3 

5 

4 

Single bus, horizontal 

7 

3 

9 

10 

6 

6 

.7 

8 

10 

9 

6 

6 

,, vertical 

7 

0 

12 

9 

6 

6 

7 

3 

13 

10 

6 

6 

Double bus, horizontal 

7 

0 

13 

3 

6 

6 

( 7 

3 

14 

0 

6 

6 

,, vertical 

Type O-i * * 

7 

0 

•5 

0 

6 

6 

7 

3 

16 

* 

8 

6 

6 

Single bus, horizontal 

7 

0 

10 

*10 

7 

0 

7 


10 iO 

7 

0 

,, vertical 

7 

0 

12 

9 

7 

0 

7 

3 

13 

0 

7 

0 

Double bus, horizontal 

7 

0 

>4 

6 

7 

0 

7 

3 

>5 

0 

7 

0 

„ vertical 

7 

0 

16 

0 

7 

0 

7 

3 

20 

0 

7 

0 


Via. n. 


29 
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mechanisrii, if it is only, possible to draw the isolating switches after the 
doors are open, since a false sense of security is given which may cause a 
man absently to touch a still live conductor. 

Considerable elaboration is necessary to effect complete interlocking on 
a cubicle, since one contact of isolating o{- selector switches is always liable 



to be alive, although the blade may be in the open position. This con¬ 
tact should therefore be shrouded so as to make it inaccessible at all 
times, and' the ..remaining portions of the equipment should be guarded 
until both oil switch and isolating switch have been opened from without 
the cubicle. 

In the majority of central stations it is believed to be better merely to 
have all cubicles enclose*! with screen work to prevent accidental contact 
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in passing, these screens being fastened with an ordinary lock. Only skilled 
operators will require to have access to the apparatus when a cubicle is 
opened. 

It should be made clear that the foregoing remarks on the arrangement of 
switchgear in cubicles apply only to cubicle-type apparatus. r J’heV have 



little or no bearing on the ironclad switchgear rmjde by many firms for 
industrial service, aq^l of which Messrs. Reyrolle’s manufactures are typical 
in the wider figld of central station worlj. 

To enable preliminary estimates of space to be made, a tab!e»(p. 209) is 
presented referring to structures such as are shown in figs. 13 and 14, and 
covering installations requiring circuit-breakers with rupturing capacities 
from 50,000 to 500,000 k.v.a. It is neither necessgry nor possible to give 
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isolating switches are necessarily high up. In such cases the ( bus-bars and 
isolating switches may advantageously be located on a floor above that 
on which the oil circuit-breakers and other apparatus are carried. 

The dimensions given will cover equipments for currents up to about 
600 amp. Where heavier currents are to be handled, the dimensions will 
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be somewhat lsyger. Where neither potential transformer nor a set of iso¬ 
lating switches on the cable side are required, the height can often be reduced. 
The cubicle centres “ C ” will hold good for split conductor equipments, 
except in the smallest size, where 12 in. extra should be allowed for the 
accommodation side by side of six isolating switches. ' 

The outstanding exception to these typical cubicle arrangements is in 
the case of certain switches built by the British Thomson-Houston and General 
Electric Companies, and known as their “ pot, ” type. TheSe switches have 
two separate tanks per pole, which may be placed either side by side or one 
behind the other. They are moat conveniently made bottom connected 
(although they can be made rear connected), so that with them the general 
arrangement of structure is inverted, with the bus-bars below the oil switch. 

In fig. 15 is shown a typical double bus-bar structure for the “ pot ” oil 
switch, from which comparison can readily be made with the corresponding 
conventional cubicle, «. 

The following table gives the approximate dimensions for such an arrange¬ 
ment. The height shown between the two floors is dictated by the height 
of the doorway in the lower voltage arrangements. This has been taken as 
6 ft. Standard British practice would demand greater space, since with 
the lay-out shown the Home Office required a clear gangway 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 
with a headroom of 8 ft. to live metal. 


Circuit-breaker. 

A 


B. 

C 


D 


E 


F. 

Type H3. 

ft 

in. 

ft 

in 

ft 

in 

ft 

in 

* ft 

in. 

ft in 

6,600 volts . . 

9 

0 

3 

4 

3 


8 

1 

4 

6 

8 0 

15,000 volts .. 

9 

6 

3 

8 

5 

-> 

8 

I 

4 

6 

8 4 

22,000 volts .. 

12 

0 

S 

S 

6 

4 

10 

0 

7 

I 

11 0 

Type H6. 

6,600 volts . . 

(> 

0 

3 

4 

5 

S 

8 

8 

5 

I 

8 0 

Vl 

O 

O 

O 

C/5 

9 

6 

3 

8 

5 

8 

8 

8 

5 

I 

8 4 

22,000 volts . . 

12 

0 

5» 

8 

6 

8 

10 

4 

8 

8 

•11 0 

Type II9. 

6,600 volts . . 

9 

0 

3 

4 

8 

6 

6 

, 9 

6 

7 

0 

8 0 

15,000 volts . . 

9 

6 

3 

6 

6 

9 

6 

7 

0 

8 4 

22,000 Volts . . 

12 

0 

5 

8 

7 

6 

I I 

-> 

id 

7 

I I 0 




The dimensions given are those of the cubicle itself. As a rule, in any 
complete structure the height and the depth from front to back arc uniform 
and are dictated by the dimensions of the largest unit. The British Home 
Office Regulations^Jemand a clear passage way in front of all cubicles con¬ 
taining conductors at high potential. The minimum dimensions for 650 
volts or less are 3 ft. wide by 7 ft. high. Over 650 volts a minimum head- 
room of 8 ft. is required, with a width of 3 ft. 6 in. if there are live conductors 
on one side only, or 4 ft. 6 in. if there are conductors on both sides of the 
passage. In large plants it will usually pay to increase tfiis dimension on 
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the oil switch side, in order to facilitate erection and possible repair. Ameri¬ 
can practice usually tolerates much smaller passage ways tfian are used in 
this country. 

Circuit-breakers of capacity up to about 150,000 k.v.a. and currents of 
1000 tcf 1500 amp. can usually be adapted for hand operation through a 
mechanical system of levers and links. Beyond this, electrical operation is 
desirable, since a heavy switch cannot be closed quickly. This is specially 



important on those circuits! which have to be closed when synchronizing 
machines. » 

A typical arrangement of remote^ mechanical control is shown in fig. 
16. As a rule the trip catch for the circuit-breaker is on the hand 
lever at the switchboard, and care must be exercised to ensure that the 
link systepn is properly balanced so that it does not retard the opening move¬ 
ment, but if anything assists it. When closing the circuit-breaker, all links, 
which are usually lengths of standard I-in. gas pipe, must be in tension. 
Operation becomes too stiff if more than three'bell cranks or ^0 ft. of rod 
are employe^, and if the circuit-breaker be offset in relation to the closing 
lever by more than 15 0 , it is preferable to use a way shaft in the drive, and 
thus avoid the necessity for big clearances around the hinge pins. 

An increasingly important phase in the design of switch structures in 
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large plants is the adequate bracing of conductors. In the section on the 
use of reactances, brief reference was made to the stresses which are set up 
under short-circuit current conditions. Where the three conductors of a 
three-phase circuit lie in the same plane (which is usually the case), the 
repulsive force is given by the formula: 

F = 80 S x I 2 x io~' 
d ’ 

where F maximum repulsion in poiinds per foot run; 

d .distance i.i inches between centres of conductors; 

1 = r.rn.s. value of current in each conductor. 

As d will customarily be around 12 in. on structures such as are 
now under consideration, very high repulsive forces may be encountered. 



The curves in tig. 17 are based on the formflla given above. In using 
these, care must be taken to employ the instantaneous short-circuit current 
value, and not the values used in selecting oil circuit-breakers, which are, of 
course, smaller. 

On small structures the bus-bars and other conductors are supported 
solely on the studf of the oil’switches, isolating switches, an^l other apparatus. 
Such will invariably be found insufficient if the plant be of any considerable 
size, especially since the porcelain insulators of the switches, &c., cannot 

# See “ Repulsion between Bus-bars ”, C. R. Riker and S. R. Leopard, Electric Journal , 
December, 1917. 
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be used t6 best mechanical advantage. It must be borne in mind that 
although good wet-process porcelain will show an ultimate value of 15,000 
to 18,000 lb. per square inch in compression, it will only give about 1200 to 
1600 lb. per square inch in tension. 

The tompression type o£,bus-bar suppoft has been developed for use where 
the short-circuits are exceptional. As will be seen from the illustration, 
fig. 18, two porcelain insulators with the conductor between them are used, 
these having their axes lying in the same plane, as the three conductors. . 
With the clamps screwed up light, any repulsive stresses will necessarily 
come upon onf insujator irt compression. 

'Even where the stresses are-insufficient to necessi¬ 
tate the use of compression insulators, it is advisable 
to calculate the deflections between supports on small 
conductors, to ensure that these cannot come within 
the limit clearances from earth, under maximum short¬ 
ly circuit conditions. Clearly it will be best from this 
^ angle if conductors are arranged edge to edge, so as 
5 to get maximum stiffness in the plane of the repulsive 
g forces. * 

£ It is also necessary to take special precautions with 
^ small connections, such as the leads to potential trans- 
formers, on large systems. A short-circuit across the 
^ terminals of such a transformer may easily be of suffi- 
^ dent magnitude to melt entirely the conductors between 
g . it and the bus-bars, and, moreover, would be too great 
g tq be successfully broken by any known type of fuse. 

^ To illustrate the point the curves in fig. 19 are given. 
These have been calculated for the case of a steam 

* 

turbine station in which the generators have an initial 
short-circuit current of ten times normal, dying down 
to three times normal in two seconds. Reference may 
be made to the original article, “ Small Conductors on 
Fig 18—Compression • Bus-bars of Large Systems ”, W. A. .Coates, Metro- 

Bus-bar Support politan-Uickers Gazette, June, 1920. 

A protective resistance should bfe used in series with potential transformers, 
so as to limit the short-circuit current jto a value which can be safely handled 
under all possible conditions. The resistance should be divided and mounted 
half on each side of the potential transformer, so as to ensure the presence 
of limiting resistance, nd matter where the trouble may be. 

With very big, low-voltage generating stations, the consideration of 
maximum temperature under fault conditions may affect the size of copper 
used for ertnneding up small feeder t circuits. Operating rulfs generally 
demand that.in the event of a circuit-breaker tripping out, the attendant 
shall wait from | to 2 minutes and then reclose it. Only after a second 
automatic operation is the circuit left open. The following minimum 
areas of copper fonductqr are suggested as desirable. 
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Aggregate instantaneous 
short-circuit possibility 
at point of installation. 

' 

Three-phase Volts. 

.Minimum Area. 

• square inches. 

1,003,000 k.v.a. .. - 

6,6oo/h,ooo 

°' 37 S 

20,000/25,000 

°' 2 5 

I 

35,000 

0 -I 25 

500,000 k.v.a. * .. j 

3.30° 

6,6oq 

°-375 

0*15 

1 

11,000/25,000 

0-125 

• | 

250,0*00 k.v.a. .. | 

6,600/11,000 

0-25 

’ 0-125 


Apart from this consideration, the area of conductors should be based 
on temperature rise. For many years a rule-of-thumb standard was employed 



Fig. 19 —Diagram showing Time for a Conductor to reach 50°° C. on Generator Sh<>rt-circuit 


by which the area was based on 1000 amp. per square inch, ^respective of the 
shape, total size, or location of the conductors. .British‘standard practice 
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demands that no part of the bus-bar system or of the connections, excepting 
resistance elements such as meter shunts, shall have a temperature rise ex¬ 
ceeding 30° C. A hottest-point margin of 5 0 C. is permitted above this 
average figure. In no case may the density exceed 1000 amp. per square 
inch of tapper. . 

To keep within the limit of 30° C. it is sound practice to design for a 
calculated rise of 20° C., since it is impossible to arrange all parts of the 
main connections so as to secyre perfect ventilation. Bolted or clammed 



connections also are a frequent source of local heating, for which allowance 
has to be made. » 

With a single bar on edge, all f&ces may be considered as fully employed 
for radiation. The inside surfaces of t>ars in parallel are only partially effec¬ 
tive, since they tend to form hot-air pockets. Experimental results show 
that with two baps in parallel, each having a surface A, the total effective 
surface of .the pair: 

spaced £ in. apart = i-2A, 

,, i ,) .1 — 

„ f in. v = i-^A. 

The curves given in fig. 20 may be used as a basis for design to tempera¬ 
ture rise. It will be observed that single J-in.-thick bars on D.C. could 
actually be workecl well oyer 1000‘amp. per square inch, and still be within 
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the 20° C. rise. If bars £ in. thick are used, the section is doubled, but the 
radiating area only slightly increased. The thinner bar is consequently to 
be preferred. 

Attention is drawn to the re/iuced capacity of the conductors when on 
A.C. This is due to the skin effect and to mutual induction between one 
bar and the next. When carrying very heavy currents, as with furnace 
transformers, interleaving of phases must be resorted to. 

, 3 . High-voltage Arrangements.—I,n the previous section atten¬ 
tion was given to ’the arrangement 
of switch apparatus in cubicles, and 
it was then assumed that such struc¬ 
tured would be used for pressures 
not over 13,500 volts. » Above this 
limit, it is a matter for investigation 
in each case to determine whether 
cubicle work will pay or not. In 
modified form cell work has been 
employed up to 80,000 volts or even 
h'gher, but the majority of such 
high-voltage switching equipments 
are laid out along other lines, using 
sifriple steel framework to support all 
apparatus. The open construction 
has as chief advantage a considerable 
saving in first cost, since the steel 
framework is cheaper than a complete 
concrete structure, and, further, the 
total space occupied is generally less. 

High-voltage switching arrange¬ 
ments are usually much simpler than 
those adopted for lower pressures, 
since all measuring devices are con¬ 
fined to the low-voltage side of the 
system. The lay-out can conse¬ 
quently be made diagrammatically, and with an open structure it is often 
claimed that an attendant is less likely to m^e mistakes than would be 
the case if each piece of equipment were concealed in a cubicle. 

Open structures are almost invariably used in America} and are also used 
to some extent on the Continent. An excellent example of the diagrammatic 
lay-out of apparatus along these lines is furnished by the switchgear at the 
Point du Bois Station of t.^)e City of Winnipeg. This is illustrated in the 
photograph fig. 21, and the corresponding diagram is "given in fig. 22 v 
From this it will be seen that the high-voltage switches piovide for the 
transfer of either bank of transformers to either transmission line, and that 
a glance at the isolating switches suspended from the ri^of or on the wall 
will at once indicate just what the connections art. 



Fig. 22.—Diagram o[ 72,000-volt Connections 
shown m fig. 21 
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The principal objection to the entirely open structure k that if a fire 
should occur, the trouble would almost certainly spread to all the adjacent 
apparatus, and thus put the whole plant out of commission. To meet this 
objection, the Shawinigan Water and Power Company have enclosed all the 
apparatus for each circuit hi a separate fireproof room. In so doing they 
are probably unique in America, although similar arrangements are not 
unusual on the Continent. Phase barriers are not used, since at high voltages 
the space between conductors in necessarily so great as to make accidental 
short-circuit between them practically out of the, question. 

The Regulations of she United States'Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
Circular No. 54, require'that the following spaces shall be left around all 
conductors which may be occasionally exposed. 


Volts 


Space 

750 to 

0 

0 

LTV 


12 in 

7 - 5 00 » 

30,000 


24 .. 

30,000 ,, 

50,000 


3 ( > „ 

50,000 „ 

70,000 


48 .. 

70,000,,, 

100,000 


Oo ,, 

Cher 

100,000 


/*" »» 


Since such troubles as do occur are mainly in the oil circuit-breakers, 
these alone have been separated off in some recent Continental installations. 
The switchrooms are so arranged as to be accessible from all sides, without 
entering other compartments containing live apparatus. The doors are 
fitted with sills, and a drain is provided in the floor to carry burning oil 
clear of the building. ‘ 

Through insulating bushings constitute a very great item in the cost of 
high-voltage cell* work and apparatus. Porcelain alone, which is almost 
universally used on low voltages, becomes out of the question at higher pres¬ 
sures, due to the difficulty of firing properly bodies of sufficient thickness 
to withstand puncture. , 

Large porcelain shells filled with paraffin wax, bitumen, or heavy oil 
have been used to a great extent, the filling medium being relied upon to 
withstand puncture, while th'e porpelain itself presents a sufficient creepage 
surface. These'filled insulators possess the property of self-healing after 
puncture to quite a remarkable degree,‘the heat of the leakage current melting 
the wax or bitumen and causing it to flow together again. In the first case 
the oil-filled type'gave ipuch trouble, due to the difficulty of making a per¬ 
fectly oil-fight joint, and this was greatly aggravated on very high voltages 
where the porcelain shell had to be made in three or more pieces. Consider¬ 
able improvement has apparently been made iif recent years. 

Micarta and other mcterials of a similar nature have also Ween used to 
make what niay be termed the “ bulk ” type of insulator, i.e. one in which 
mere thickness of dielectric is employed to prevent puncture. The potential 
gradient through an insulator is nqt uniform, so that as the voltage increases 
the thickness of dielectric Accessary increases very rapidly. The curve, fig. 23, 
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indicates the average breakdown voltage per thousandth of an inch«for a certain 
dielectric, wMch to a greater or less degree is typical of all dielectrics. 

The Westinghouse Company introduced many years ago the condenser 
terminal, in which the insulation is divided up into a series of steps, the voltage 
across each of which is kept to the same figure. The steps are usually de¬ 
signed for about 10,000 volts test pressure, ky controlling the potential 



* TOTAL THICKNESS : MILS.. 

Fig. .'3.—Cune showing decreasing Average \ alues of a l 5 ielccmc with iVrcasing Thickness 


distribution in this way, the dielectric is empltfAd to maximum advantage, 
and a much smaller insulating bushing is the result. 

This bushing is made of micarta, the layers of tinfoil which form the 
condenser plates being served in as the process of winding the micarta pro¬ 
ceeds. As the diameters of successive layers incAasc, the lengths of tinfoil 
decrease, so as t<J properly balance the capacity of each cqpdenser in relation 
to its neighbours. The final metal*laver is madeVith banding wire, which 
presents a strong surface on to which mounting clamps may\»e fastened. 

The exposed ends of the condenser bushing are enclosed in a tube cf 
micarta, and the space between filled with a special insulating compound. 
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Where the'bushing is to be used out of doors the micarta tube is replaced 
by one built of a series of porcelain rain shields. (See fig. 24.) 

With high-voltage work, even more than with apparatus at low pres¬ 
sures, a cubicle must be properly enclosed to be of any real service. In 
Contineiftal practice it will,,often be fount? that the cost of through bush¬ 
ings has been saved by taking leads through large holes in the structure. 
Since accidental contact between conductors is a small risk, the main 
function of the lvgh-voltage cubicle is to prevent' spread of fire. A struc¬ 
ture with large clearance holes can hardfy be considered,, adequate from this 
view-point. , . 

Since the cost of insulators for high voltages is quite large, designs must 
be schemed so as to reduce the quantities re¬ 
quired to a minimu(u. The currents to be 
handled are small, so that suitable solid con¬ 
ductors would in any case have little stiffness. 
Moreover, the critical voltage for the forma¬ 
tion of corona varies with the diameter of 
conductor. Tubular conductors are conse¬ 
quent!} almost exclusively used for high- 
voltage work. Standard copper tubing is 
generally employed, although in some cases 
iron gas-pipe lias been adopted. With smell 
currents there is no objection to this. The 
tubes should terminate in spheres, and all 
damps at branch connections or supporting 
insulators be carefully rounded off to prevent 
the formation of corona on the edges or 
points which would otherwise be left. 

Insulators should be of such profile as to 
conform to the stress lines of the electrostatic 
field as far as possible. Corrugated porcelain 
insulators have now been shown to possess nb advantages over those which 
are entirely smooth, and the latter represent the more mpdern practice. 
Whether indoor or^ outdoor insulators are used the height is approximately 
the same. In fig. 25 is given a Curve indicating the desirable clearance 
to earth which should he obtained. , 

Once an open framework” had been found feasible it was a natural step 
to arrange the apparatus to withstand weather conditions, and omit the 
building ^together. The first large switching equipment along these 
lines was built in 1909, near Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, on the system of 
the Dominion Power ancf' Transmission Company. In view of the severe 
winters experienced in that district concrete sheds were erected, above the 
oil switches tq protect them from the worst of the weather. It was found 
to be a useless device, however, as during a blizzard snow piles up 
over the switches despite the canopy. The switch insulation stood up 
to such treatmenf perfectly, and • since this first installation no attempt 



A B c 0 


Fig. 24 —Condenser Terminals 

A, After winding H, Steps turned to 
length C, Complete indoor bushing 
D, Complete outdoor bushing. 
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has been made to provide special weather protection in addition to the 
ordinary weatherproof terminals. 

The use of outdoor equipment has grown to Such an extent that in 
probably 80 per cent of the installations in the United States to-day, all 
transformer and high-voltage switchgear are gut of doors. In*Canada 
the practice is not so widespread, not on account of the weather trouble 
under normal conditions, but rather because cover is essential when 
carrying out repairs in the winter. • 

Ordinary switch^ oil thickens al about* zero C., so that it becomes 



K V Workup Pressure 

Fiji 25 —Cune showing l)csirahlc Lie trance from Conductor to Farth 

i 

necessary to use a special oil with a low freezing-pofot. during the winter. 
In some places where conditions are severe, ^mall het^ng resistances are 
installed in the bottom of the switch ranks to keep the. oil fluid. The 
no-load losses of a transformer are sufficient to render it unnecessary to 
make special provisions in that case. ** 

The steel framework used for supporting apparatus ou^of doors is much 
the same as that used for an open construction irfdoors, although more is 
necessary, since indoors the walls and ceilings may be used for supports. 
The spacings of c<jpductors«are usually more liberal, desirable minima being 
indicated ig fig. 26. For* outdoor work these are frequently exceeded. 
It follows that the total ground space will be greater with an outdoor lay-out 
than with the correspond/ig indoor scheme. 

The spacings suggested are on the assumption that the equipment is at 
or near sea-level. At high altitudes greater clearances tnay be desirable. 
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The curve, fig. 27, indicates the approximate relation between flash-over 
voltage and altitude. This should be taken into account when using the 
curves in figs. 25 and 26. 

An excellent idea of the relation between indoor and outdoor schemes is 
given by reference to figs, 28 and 29. A power station was planned to 



Chain line -- outdoors. Full line — mdoort. 

Of 

have six 22,500-k.v.a. u,ooo-volt generators, transmission being either at 
110,000 volts or 154,000 volts. 

Corresponding to each generator was a bank of three 7500-k.v.a. single¬ 
phase transformers. Thb duplicate high-tension bus-bars were sectionalized 
in the middle, ^id from each half were two-outgoing transmission lines 
equipped with electrolytic lightning arresters. > Alternative schemes were 
drawn up for the transformers and high-voltage switchgear located indoors 
or outdoors. The salient features are tabulated. 

Space occupied by th<j lightning arrester equipments has been neglected 
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Indoor. 

* 

Outdoor. 


110K.V. 

154 K.V. 

110 K.V. 

152 K.V. 

Overall length of building or| 
structure .. . . . . f 

it 

ft 

ft. 

• ft. 

320 

• 

320 

43 ° 

524 

Overall width of building or l 
structure .. .. .. / 

36 

44 

66 

• 

80 

Ground space occupied, t 
square feet 3 . .* f 

> 

11,52° 

• 

14,080 

aS.tfo 

41,920 

Height of building or structure 

* 64 * 

7(1 • 

60 

74 


in each case, since it does not affect the sizetif structure required in the lay¬ 
outs adopted. The over-all 
length of the outdoor struc¬ 
tures is considerably in¬ 
creased on account of the 
connections from the oil 
switches to the selectors, 
and thence to the duplicate 
bus-bars. Opposite phases 
pas^ in such a way as to 
double the spacing required 
on the circuit connections 
tapping from the main 
bus-bars. Despite these 
considerations, the 1918 
estimated cost for either 
outdoor scheme was 13 per 
cent less than the corre¬ 
sponding indoor lay-out. 

In order to furnish a 
rather more definite idea of 
space requirements, a large 
number of installations have 
been analysed and the re¬ 
sults plotted in curve, fig. 

30, This data must neces¬ 
sarily be regarded as approx¬ 
imate only, since a wide variation exists in conditions which affect the space 
occupied by the switchgear. There is little difference between single and 
double bus-Jiar arrangements when these are on pipe structures indoors. In 
Continental practice, whtfe cubicles are empfbved, the ^difference is 
marked, and it is interesting to note that in the average case a single-bus 
outdoor structure occupies less space than the corresponding cubicle work. 

To get a common basis, lightning arresters have boen omitted in all 
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cases, sinc'e with outdoor structures these are usually outside the steelwork. 

W ith most outdoor substation equipments it is necessaiY to provide a 
small operator’s house, in which may be located the control switchboard, 
and also the battery and motor generator set which are required for the re¬ 
mote electrical control of pil switches. As a rule, the transformers are of 
the oil-immersed self-cooling type, as these require a minimum of super¬ 
vision. Where water-cooled transformers are employed, the circulating 
pumps also may be located in the operator’s house. 



* ( 

It is sound practice in a large installation to make such arrangements 
that individual pieces of apparatus can be taken under cover for repair. 
Oil switches and transformers may be mounted on small platforms, between 
which is laid a track for a transfer wagon. In an” case it is desirable to mount 
the apparatus clear of the foundations, so as to facilitate painting underneath, 
and to prevent rusting up. V 

In fig. 31 is shown two banks of single-p\>ase step-up transformers, 
and the corresponding high-voltage switchgear. In this case structural 
steelwork has been reduced to a minimum by stringing conductors from 
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the power’statiou 'waU and from the first transmission toWSivb'Tfie ' 
economy of such an arrangement is evident at first glance. It 'wiH be noted 

that a track is provided 
r-i , so that any transformer 
<£, l unit may be removed 

inside the station for 
repairs. 

* Insulation does not 
presqn a very serious 
problefh since the usual 
petticoated form of in¬ 
sulator can be made to 
.stand up well, even 
though covered in snow 
and ice. 

Dimensions of high- 
voltage oil switches do 
not vary*widely, since 
they are dictated rather by 'insulation requirements than those of breaking 
capacity. In the following table average figures are given referring to 
fig- 3 2 - 



Fig. 32.—Outline of High-voltage Oil Switch 


Voltt. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

25,000 . 

87 

3° 

84 

24 

37,000 

. 94 

30 

93 

25 

50,000 

102 

33 

no 

27 

73,000 

123 

3 6 

120 

40 

95 .°K 

H 3 

48 

124 

48 

115,000 

202 

70 

1 57 

56 

135,000 

272 

85 

170 

75 

155,000 

272 

85 

183 

84 


For the purpose*^ preliminary lay-out drawings, the following dimensions 
of isolating switch^ (fig. 33)*may be taken as representing an average for 
either indoor or dutdoor use. 
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Voltage. 
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B. 
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Hie greatest trouble experienced is due to ice forming over tfie contacts 
of isolating Switches, and thus preventing their being opened. Various 
forms of shield have been adopted with more or less success. About the 
best device so far produced is embodied in the horn-type switch built by the 
Railway and Industrial Engineering Company ctf Greensburgh, Pa., U.S.A. 
This is shown in fig. 34, a, b, and c. It will be seen that in the first move¬ 
ment of opening the contact is given a.twisting wrench which effectively 
breaks any ice which may*have formed under the shields. »The switch arm 
is then free to swin^ open jo the full extent. 

This switch/,crves also to ill»strate»a further g;ep towards cheapening 



high-voltage switching apparatus. Several such designs have been evolved, 
in which the arc is transferred to horns, and there broken as in the horn-type 
lightning arrester. As the horns can be and are moved apart once the arc 
is transferred to them, considerable powers may be interrupted" on such 
switches. The one illustrated has been demonstrated capable of breaking 
4000 to 5000 k.v.a. pow-er load on the 44,000-volt lines^sf the Georgia Rail¬ 
way and Power Company. The average arcing’time was 6*sec., and, contrary 
to common opinion, the voltage surges set up under these conditions were 
less than those caused by an oil circuit-breaker pti the same duty. 

Originally made of the non-automatic type, for use with fuses in series, 
automatic overload attachments are now built, as well as*remote electrical 
control mechanisms. The horn-type apparatus can, therefore, 6e applied 
to the same service as$an ay oil circuit-breaker, within its limits of breaking 
capacity. Ip known cases .transformer banks of 4000 l^.v.a. eapacity are 
protected by these automatjp horn switches, 


Note .—Figures 3a, 3b, 6, 8, and 9 of this chapter in pocket at end oj volume. 


CHAPTER XI 
itation* La} -outs 

Station lay-outs; automatic generating stations; Thurv system* 

1 . Station Lay-outs. -The character of the development has a 
direct bearing on the general lav-out adopted. In a low-head station the 
available space is usually strictly limited by the width of the dam on which 
it is built. This, in turn, is determined by the space required for the 
turbines, since it will hardly pay to make the station floor any larger than 
is required for the proper installation and handling of these units. In a 
high-head proposition the station site can usually be chosen so that ample 
ground space is available. 

In consequence, it is usually found that in the low-head plant there is a 
tendency to locate the switchgear and possible transformers either on floors 
above the machine-room, or, as is becoming more common, in an entirely 
separate building on the river bank. 

In'arranging the generating sets, it is usually best to place them in a row 
down the length of the station. Practically no difference is made whether 
horizontal shaft sets have the shafts parallel or at right angles to the long 
axis of the station, but the former arrangement is usual in high-head 
plants using impulse-type water-wheels. 

In every case sufficient room must be allowed for completely dismantling 
one set. The most convenient method is to £pace out the machines so that 
sufficient space for t^is purpose exists between each pair of geoerators. Space 
is often saved, however, by having this repairing area at one end of the plant, 
in close proximity to the workshop. 

Where a common exciter system is employed, the machines should be 
central in relation to the generating sets, so as to reduce the cable runs. With 
individual exciter^ the control switchgear should similarly be placed adjacent 
to the coiresponding generators. 

The total space occupied varies very little with the character of the develop¬ 
ment, however. A reasonable average will be to^llow for the main machine- 
room about 13 c.'ft. per, k.v.a. of genarator capacity. In a very compact 
lay-out this raav go as low as 8 or 9 c. ft, while certain plants planned on very 
liberal lines have occupied up to 25 c. ft. per k.v.a. 

Since nearly all hydro-electric stations operate in conjunction with high- 

Voltage transmission lines,, the space occupied by switchgear and trans- 
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formers also approximates reasonably to an average In this case'the average 
is about 10 e. ft. per k.v.a. of generator capacity, irrespective of transmission 
voltage, the limits in cases examined being from 15 to 5 c. ft. 

Although in the typical stations which are illustrated hereafter’.only the 
Southern Power Company’s Wateree plant has all transformers and higlv 
tension switchgear out of doors, this must be recognized as the coming prac¬ 
tice. Isolated examples already exist in Norway, France, Italy, and Spain, 
and their successful operation will undoubtedh be followed by many Euro¬ 
pean installations. Jt has even beeA proposed to place the whole generating 
plant outside, iperely providing ? t portable cover for use during repair work. 
The recently planned Mussel Shoals development.in Alabama was originally 
scherjed along these lines. It has finally been decided to adopt the conven¬ 
tional type of station building, but the completely outdoor generating station 
will doubtless arrive in the near future. 

Conditions vary to such an extent that it is quite impossible to lay dqwn 
rules for proper station design. A study of tvpical station lay-out drawings 
serves this purpose better than much written matter. Certain essential 
features, however, require special consideration. 

In small- and medium-size plants no special provision needs to be made 
for ventilating the generators. The fans on rotors can circulate sufficient 
air drawn from the room to keep the machines cool, and at the same time the 
roam temperature will not become excessive. A loss of 1 kw.-min. will 
heat up 1800 c. ft. of air through i° C. when starting from ordinary room 
temperatures. Where forced ventilation is not resorted to the difference in 
temperature between incoming and outgoing cooling air should not exceed 
iS C., and is preferably kept lower, so that the actual air volume necessary 
per kilowatt of generator loss will be from 100-150 c. ft. per minute. 

Although special means are not necessary for ventilating small machines, 
certain precautions must be observed. The machine should not stand over 
or partly in an unventilated pit which will act as a pocket for heated air and 
prevent adequate cooling of the bottom coils. Similarly, the generators must 
be kept clear of walls, and especially of overhanging structures which would 
interfere with, proper convection. On larger machines it is essential to 
leave nothing to chance, and arrangements arejnade to draw from outside the 
building all the cooling air required, ’this may be returned to the exterior 
in hot weather, or may be discharged into the power station in the winter. 
Each machine is treated as an independent unit»dith its own ventilating duct. 

It is general to arrange so that outside air comes into the pit beneath 
the generator, which is sealed off in such a way that all air must be drawn 
through the machine frame, and thence discharged. Air filters are not 
usually necessary with the Atmospheric conditions - prevailing around a hydro¬ 
electric plant. 

The air ducts to each‘machine should be kept as short 40d straight as 
possible, and unavoidable bends made with a wide sweep. The inside radius 
at a bend should not be less than three-quarters of the duct width. The 
duct area should be such as to ensure a m’aximum air veldbity of 1000 to 1250 
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ft. per miniAe. Special fans are not usually necessary to obtain a sufficiency 
of air. The difference in level between intake and discharge can generally 
be arranged to create an ample natural draught. The exception to this general 
case is a slow-speed machine, where separate fins may be required. In this 
case a cofnmon air-supply chamber may be adopted, with a stand-by fan in 
addition to that required for normal working. Means should be pro¬ 
vided so that the duct from an idle fan, or to an idle generator, can be closed 
• off, and thus prevent loss of air. The pressure to* be maintained in such a 
forced-draught system is quite "small, Sufficient only tp ensure a definite 
current of air to the machine. t . ‘ 

< I < 

The large volume of oil in transformers is generally held to constitute 
a special fire hazard. When they are placed inside the station building, it 
is customary to isolate them withlh separate fireproof cells, the front of which 
can be closed by automatic fire doors. In certain (Continental stations these 
cellg have been arranged so that they are parted off completely from the 
main machine-room, the opening being in the outer wall of the station, with 
the transfer track outside. Where the transformer must be under cover, 
this arrangement is excellent, although it usually involves special ventilating 
arrangements, since the fird doors must frequently be closed on account 
of the weather. This, of course, only applies to oil-immersed self-cooled 
transformers. 

Self-cooled transformers in open-fronted cubicles should stand at least 
two feet clear of all walls. Where the fire door may be closed on account 
of weather, the transformer must be supplied with cooling air at the rate of 
about 145 c. ft. per minute per kilowatt loss. In such cases, however, it is 
more usual to employ vvater-cooled transformers, or preferably to use trans¬ 
formers with external oil coolers. The latter construction is free from the 
risk of breakdown due to the presence of water in the oil, which may happen 
with a defective \Vater-piping system. 

Arrangements must be made for the easy handling of large power trans¬ 
formers. Where these are not under the main crane they should be mounted 
on rollers, and should stand on an elevated platform, in front of which is 
run a rail track for a-transfer truck on to which any transfornyer unit can be 
rolled for transfer to the repair ( shop. 

Too close attention cannot be prfid to the wiring of a power station, both 
as regards main conductors and also thp auxiliary connections. In America 
it is almost standard practfqe to draw everything through fibre conduits 
which have been laid in the flooring before the concrete has been poured. 
Such an arrangement is v£ry inflexible, since changes in connections involve 
either abandoning a conduit and laying new, or else chipping out much build¬ 
ing material. On the othef hand wiring so run fc practically fireproof. 

High-voltage conductors will always b 4 e carried on insulators and entirely 
open. For thy main low-Vension conductors alsotthis practice is desirable, 
providing that special tunnels can be employed. Trenches in the main floor 
covered with chequer plate are bad, since water may enter when the floor is 
being washed dowrf. ’ 
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The small wiring from switch cubicles to control board should always 
be run in armoured multi-core cables, which can then be carried through 
the main cable tunnel, or the ordinary passage ways of the building. 

2 . Typical Lay-outs. «- r |’he following pages give details of a 
number of typical station lay-outs. , ‘ 

* New England Power Company .—The stations known as Nos. 3 and 4, 
situated on the Deerfield River, are practically duplicates. The essential 
difference is in the location, No. 3 being built on an extension of the dam 



structure (fig. 1), while in the caseof ( No. 4 water is received through steel 
penstocks about 160 ft. long ,* 

In each case the horizontal shaft water-wheels are located outside the 
building, through the wall of which a shaft connects' to the generatprs. This 
arrangement is very economical of building space. 

The three water-wheels !n each station are of flie double-runner central- 
discharge type, running at 257 r.p,,m. under a head of«6o ft.* These are 
coupled to 1600 k.v.a., 60 cycle, three-phase, 2300 volt generator^. The shafts 
and bedplates ot these sets are made extra long so that the entire stator may 
be racked clear along slides when repairs are necessary. 

* Illustrations reproduced by permission of the New England Power Company. 
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A common system of excitation is adopted, D.C. being furnished from two 
motor-generator sets, either of which is large enough to take care of the three 
generators in the station. A small battery permanently floats across the 
excitation bus-bars, this being primarily intended for oil switch operation. 
It is, however, large enougfi to supply excitation current for a few minutes 
in case of a total shut-down of the system. 

Both exciter sets are served from a single oil switch from the 2300-volt 
bus-bars (fig. 2) The failure ot this switch would, therefore, involve a 
complete shut-down until it wa 5 replaced. 

All oil switches on jhe 2300-voJt system are non-automatic. Power is 
stepped up to 66,000 volts, at which pressure the stations are tied in with all 

_ raoo'-sn, 60cv others on the New England 

| .| | | t I Power Company’s system. 

The 66,ooo-volt feeders are 
run in duplicate, and the 
circuit-breakers are fitted with 
cross-connected overload and 
reverse relays.- 

The control switch-board 
is centrally located ' on the 
machine-room floor, with the 
low-tension switch cubicles at 
one end of the main floor. 
The upper floor is devoted 
to the 66,ooo-volt switch- 
gear and the transformers. 
The battery is 'located on a 
light gallery above the 2300- 
volt switch cubicles. 

The lay-out of these 
stations furnishes a good example of the methods which may be adopted 
when low first cost is of primary importance, and where absolute safety 
and continuity of operation may have to be sacrificed to 4 some extent to 
secure this economy. , 

* Olten-Gdsg(n Station, Switzerland .—This station was only put into 
service at the end of 1917, and furnisljes an excellent example of up-to-date 
Continental practice. As l will be seen from the plate (figs. 3 a and 36), 
only the machine-room stands on the dam, the switch and transformer 
building Ijeing built as dn annex on the bank on the down-stream side. 

The building is laid out for eight generating units, of which six are at 
present installed. Thesb are all 7000 k.v.a., three-phase, 50 cycles, 8000 
volts, driveti by Francis type single-rjinner water-wheels at £3-3 r.p m. 
under a heath of approximately 52 ft. 

In arranging the lay-out, unusually generous space allowances (from the 

* The contractors for this station were the Motor A. G. fur angewandte ElektrizitSt, 

Baden, Switzerland, tvho furnished the illustrations and gave permission for this description. 
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Fig. 2 —New England Power Company, Rhdbournt Falls 
Diagram of Connections 
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British point of view) have been made, but by this means several novel 
features have been incorporated. The machine-room contains approxi¬ 
mately 25 c. ft. per k.v.a. of final generating capacity. At one end is 
left a clear working space in whifh repairs can be effected. To this point 
rails are run from the transformer room, so thaj any transformer unit may 
be taken on its transfer truck to a point at which it can be handled by 
the main travelling crane. A vacuum tank is provided, this being large 
enough to hold a complete transformer. A second set «f rails connects 
the machine-room aad the workshop, where a ful 1 set of machine tools is 
available. . • » • 

Separate ventilating air ducts are nett installed, but the generators are 
mounted on pedestals, clear of the floor, so that air can be drawn from below 
and discharged through the top of the machine. A cable tunnel is run 
beneath the machine-room floor, and thence to the low-tension switch- 
gear annex. . 

As will be seen from the sectional elevation, the main control-room is 
at one end of the machine hall, raised high up so as to command a good view. 
Generator control is centralized on the desk facing the window. Although, 
normally, all operations are carried out at this p'oint, a second control pillar 
stands on the machine-room floor, adjacent to each machine, and in case of 
emergency full control may be effected there. 

•Transformers and feeders are controlled from a desk switchboard facing 
the generator desk, and at the back of this are panels for all re-lays and 
graphic instruments. All desk tops are of cast iron, and have a dummy 
diagram cast upon them. Magnetic signals show tho position of all oil 
and isolating switches. , • 

It will be noticed that a shallow floor is provided beneath the control- 
room floor. In this space all small wiring is run, and bunched into multi-core 
cables to the switch cubicles. The wiring inside the desks is thus kept as 
clear and simple as possible. 

All generators are protected with reverse power time-limit and_ overload 
time-limit relays, while the othlr circuits have overload time-limit relays only. 
These relays wprk in conjunction with automatic-current limiting regulators 
on each generator, so that under fault conditipns the excitation is reduced 
as low as possible before any circuit-breaker operates. . This, or some 
similar device, is very commonly used in Continental practice to limit 
the rupturing capacity necessary for the circuit-breakers. 

As irt the machine-room, ample space has been provided in the transformer 
and switch house. This building is subdivided into’several hrepropf sections, 
which are fitted with fire doors to entirely enclose each section. This neces¬ 
sarily involves the^mploym’ent of greater space, b’ut distinctly improves the 
safety of the plant as a whole. Thu floor-space devoted t*o the high-voltage 
switchgear could probably have been considerably reduced. t Referring to 
the section AB, a more usual arrangement would be to raise the bus-bars, 
and to put the transformer and feeder oil switches beneath. This would 
avoid the rather awkward crossover beneath the floor in’the bus-bar room. 
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The large'room space devoted to the horn lightning arresters would be 
saved in standard American practice where all arresters woirid be out of 
doors. 

Beneath all oil switch and transformer ,tanks are drain sumps to lead off 
any oil which may leak out. Within each fireproof room the switch tanks 
are again enclosed in concrete cells with sheet-steel doors. A passage runs 
at the back of all oil switches (from which it is separated by a concrete wall), 
the switches beifg operable from this point, either electrically or by hand- 
wheel. ' ' ( , 

A magnetic indicator is placed i^t each Sooo-volt selectqr switch cubicle 
to show the position of the corresponding oil switch on the floor below. In 
operation the switches are paralleled on both high- and low-tension, sides. 

* Wateree Generating Station .—The Wateree plant of the Southern Power 
Company is the most modern of large American water-power stations, 
having only been put into operation in December, 1919. It presents many 
features of novelty. 

The station is erected on an extension of the concrete dam, in which are 
formed the wheel chambers and draft tubes (see fig. 4). This portion of 
the concrete work is reinforced with steel. The building houses the genera¬ 
tors and low-tension switchgear only, the step-up transformers and 100,000- 
volt switchgear being outside. 

There are five 14,000 k.v.a., 6600 volt, three-phase, 60 cycle generators, 
driven by Francis turbines of the single-runner vertical-shaft type at 100 
r.p.m. The normal head is 63 ft., operating range being from 55 to 75 ft. 

Cooling air for the generators is brought through openings in the station 
wall, between the transformer brackets, and thence into an air-way which 
runs beneath the generator floor, through the whole length of the station. 
Air is thus drawn from beneath the generator frame, and the hot air dis¬ 
charged into the machine-room. 

Each generator has its own direct-driven exciter, and as no series rheostats 
are used, t the field slip rings are mounted on the upper end of the shaft, 
directly above the commutator. A spare fnotor-driven exciter supplied 
from the station sendee transformer can be connected in pbtee of any unit 
by means of jumper cables. , 

Control is effected from a de^k-type switchboard located on a gallery 
at that end of the power station nearest the switching station. It is thus 
possible to view the high-vofuge switchgear from the gallery windows. Gene¬ 
rators are hand controlled, no automatic voltage regulators being employed. 
The excite shunt rheostats are electrically operated, and are mounted close 
to their respective generators. Simultaneous control for these rheostats will 
shortly be added. 

Normally each*generator and its corresponding transformer are operated 
as a unit, synchronizing on the high-tension side only. Low-tension transfer 
bus-bars are located in the ventilating air-way beneath the machine floor level, 

Drawings and description included ,by permission of Mr. M. R. Kimbrell, electrical 
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so that it is possible to connect any machine with any transformer (see dia¬ 
gram fig. 5). ’ ... 

In the usual arrangement the transformers would be located in the high- 
tension switching station, requiring a considerable length of heavy copper con¬ 
nections on the low-tension side. In this station the transformers are located 
on masonry brackets built out on the main substructure of the station. The 
neutral bus-bar for the high-tension side of the transformers is suspended on 
insulators from these brackets. From the general drawing of *he plant (fig. 6) 
it will be seen that the transformers are spaced out to the generator centres, 
and that between them have beenibuilt small annexes in which are the low- 
tension generator and transfer circuit-breakers. The run for heavy copper 
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1 iC 5 —Southern Power Company, Waterec Station. Diagram of Connections 


connections from generator to transformer has thus been reduced to a mini¬ 
mum. These connections are of bare copper strap, supported on insulators, 
and are run in the ventilating air passage, an ynusual feature in American 
practice, A very small statioa building Is obtained, the space amounting 
to only 9 c. ft. per k.v.a. of generator capacity. All transformers are on 
rollers, and can he taken inside‘the station for ^repairs. A pit is provided 
at one end of the station floor to facilitate the removal of the transformer 
from its tank. 

The high-voltage station is on the river bank, the distance from the power 
station being dictated by the angle at which the iSo-kv. conductors can be 
strung. This equipment is carried op a reinforced ^oncrete platfbrm erected 
high on pillars to be above high-water level in the event of floods to which 
the locality is liable. This platform is level \yith the generating station floor, 
and is connected with the station by a raised concrete footwalk. The lattice 
steelwork for supporting bus-bars and isolating switches ffe of a type which* 
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has been standardized by the Southern Power Company, and which is em¬ 
ployed in all their high-voltage outdoor stations. 

Four of the outgoing feeders are taken across the river, connections from 
the swjtching station going straight to tfie crossing terminal towers. The 
fifth feeder serves to tie in with the system of the Yadkin Power Company. 

No lightning arresters are used on any of these ioo,ooo-volt feeders, 
complete reliance being placed or. the general system insulation, and on the 
ground wire which runs above all transmission fowers. 

I , 



fig. 7.—Connecticut L & I* Company, Stevenson Station. Diagram of Connections 


* Stevenson Station , Connecticut L. & P. Qu.~ This station has only been 
put into commission within the past three or four years, and may be considered 
representative for a plam < of medium capacity, in which all high-voltage 
apparatus is contained within the main building. 

At present fliere are three generating units, each 7500 k.v.a., 6600 volts, 
three-phase, 60 cycles, driven by vertical turbines which operate under an 
average head of 95 feet.* The station stands fepon an extension of the dam 
structure, 'on th# top of which also runs a main roadway aerpss the river. 
Space in tl^e machine-foom is approximately 10-2 c. ft. per k.v.a., and in 
the transformer and switch section approximately 11 c. ft. per k.v.a. 

The general system of connections is shown in fig. 7. Correspond- 
• « 

# Drawings reproduce^ by permission of Mr. Miles, Connecticut L. & P. Co. 
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ing to each generator is a bank of 3 single-phase transformers', stepping 
up to 66,000-volts. Power is transmitted overhead to the main switching 
station of the system at Waterburv, where is also tied in a steam plant of 
30,000 k.v.a. capacity. 

An air duct, common to all generators, runs,beneath the machine floor, 
air being drawn from outside the building and discharged into the machine- 
room. , 

Each generator has its 6wn exciter, the capacity of one exciter being suffi¬ 
cient 1 ' for two generaiors. ^Electrically opeftted switches, located close to 
each machine, tire connected as shown in fig. 2, p. ^50. In addition there 
is a stand-by motor generator driven from the station service bus-bars, 
and ttys can be connected to any or all of the generator fields. 

Control is effected front a gallery centralist located on a longitudinal wall, 
all switches being electrically operated. Electrical gate control is also cen¬ 
tralized at this point. In the sectional drawing, attention is drawn to the 
conduit trench beneath the control desk. This enables a workman to stand 
at ease when attending to the small wiring. The separate rheostat room 
opens from tha machine-room, and a ventilating duct is taken from the rear 
of this room to the stairway leading outside the building. All rheostats are 
hand operated through chain drive. 

Each bank of three single-phase transformers stands within a fireproof 
contrete cubicle. The cubicles open into the machine-room, but roller 
shutters are furnished so that any bank may be shut off in case of trouble. 
Sufficient space is allowed so that any unit can be drawn out under the crane 
in the machine-room. Cooling water for these transformers is taken from 
behind the dam. * 

Cables from the generators to the low-tension switchgear and all other 
wiring about the station is drawn through fibre conduits embedded in the 
concrete work of the building. 

The 6600-volt switchgear is arranged in conventional manner in concrete 

cubicles. These are arranged svmmetricallv about the control desk, from 

- ^ - • 

which they are separated by automatic fire-doors. Similar doors are arranged 
midway along yaeh line of cubicles. Although all the ‘switchgear, except 
the lightning arresters, is inside the building^ outdoor tvpe bushings and 
insulators are employed on account of “the dense fogs and mists which 
prevail. The increase in cost would only be slight, although ordinary 
indoor apparatus would no doubt have withstood the conditions. 

Connections to the outgoing feeders and the lightning arresters are taken 
through roof bushings. As will he seen the choke foils are mounted imme¬ 
diately before the point at which the tapping is taken to the arresters, an 
ideal position. Separate hJrn-type switches are installed to disconnect the 
lightning artesters, should this be desirable for inspection purposes, 

* Shawinigan Water and Power Company , Station No. 2.- The plants of 
the Shawinigan Water and Power Company afe located to the north of Trois 

* Description and lUustrations reproduced by permission of Mr lj. J. Reid, Shawinigan 
Water and Power Company. 
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Rivieres in the province of Quebec, and are employed to serve the city of 
Montreal, 87 miles away, through a 100,000- volt transmission ^system. The 
first station was in its time one of the largest hydro-electric developments. 
The N^. 2 station was put into opera tion,in'November, 1911, and although 
it has been dealt with in thg technical press, it possesses certain features which 
render a repetition desirable. 

The original equipment consisted of two generating units, 14,000 k.v.a., 
three-phase, 66 qo volts, 60 cycles, driven by horizbntal-shaft water-wheels at 
225 r.p.m. under a head of 145 feet.' The turbines are of the twin spiral 
case type, receiving wa\er at the bqttom and discharging inward to a central 
draft chest. The turbine room is walled olf from the main generator 
room. # 

There are now five generating units which work in groups of two, with 
the fifth unit centrallv located, and thus able to assist either half of the system. 
Normally each generator is connected through a reactance coil to its own trans¬ 
former and thence to the corresponding transmission line. The total re¬ 
actance is 23 per cent to the high-tension line switch. 

Figs. 10, 11, and 12 show only the first installation laid out for three 
units. The final extension has been carried out on the same lines. 

Excitation is obtained from two 400-kw., 125-volt water-wheel driven 
sets, and a third unit of similar size, driven by a motor served from the station 
service transformer. In addition it is possible to connect the common 
excitation bus-bars either to the auxiliary battery provided primarily for oil- 
switch operation, or alternatively to the D.C. supply in the adjacent power 
house No. 1. It v.ill thus be realized that the possibility of entirely losing 
excitstion (an occurrence not unknown where a common bus-bar system is 
employed) is fully guarded against. 

Throughout the design of this station continuity of service and safety 
of operation havh been kept to the front. The resulting arrangement is not 
perhaps the most economical of space, but is of considerable engineering 
interest.. 

The transformers are of the three-phase, dil-immersed, water-cooled type, 
delta-star connected, with the high-tension neutrals earthed through 100 ohms. 
Each transformer is in a separate cubicle below the machine-room floor level. 

A portion of the floor is removable, enabling the transformer to be drawn 
forward and then lifted by the main .crane. 

The low-tension switchgear corresponding to each generator stands on 
the main floor level, within a concrete walled room, the arrangement being 
such as U> entirely prevent the spread of fire should one occur above an oil 
circuit-breaker. 

Similarly, the ioo,oocf-volt switch-room is divided up with fireproof walls 
between circuits,‘these glso separating.the oil switches from the rest of the 
equipment.. All disconnecting and selector switches are three-pole mechani¬ 
cally operated from the passage way outside the dividing wall. The design 
of these switches was developed by the Shawinigan Company’s engineers. 

Three-pole switches of this kihd lend themselves to signal arrangements, 




and pilot lamps in connection with the dummy diagram on the .main control 
desk indicate the position of every oil and isplating switch in the station. 

All generators have balanced current protection, with automatic field 
switches. The transformers also are ftrotected with ’balanced current 
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Fig. io.—Shavwmgan Water and Power Company. Plan View of Station 






























apparatus, while on the high-tension lines is Employed a peculiar system 
of protection, whrch operates by earthing momentarily any ci r cuit which 
develops a fault, and thus causes the circuit-breakers to open on overload. 

3. Comparison of Connection Systems.—A review of the systems 
of connection employed in the five typical stations described will be of 
interest. 
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The plants at Shawinigan and at Wateree are of the same generating 
capacity and in many ways are similar. In each case normal operation is to 
connect each generator to its own transformer and no,000-volt transmission 
line. Each has a single 6600-^1^ transfer bus and duplicate bus-bars on 
the 110,000-volt side. L 

With either arrangement it is possible to alter the grouping of generators, 
transformers, and leeders without interrupting supply, the final separation 
of circuits being accomplished with an oil switch. Normal requirements 
as to'flexibility are therefore served, {llthougVi it will be noted that in the 
case of Wateree h smaller number <jf oil switches is required than for Shawi- 
nigan. 
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12 —bhawmigun VPatcr and Power Company. No 2 Station 
Diagram ot Connections 


The duplication of oil switches at Shawfnigan, however,’rpakes it possible 
to isolate any oil switch for repairs, cleaning, or change of oil without shutting 
down the unit to which it is connected. This cannpt be done with the Wateree 
connections, where it is essential to arrange for the temporary transfer of 
load through some other circuit when it is desired to Work on^he oil fwitches. 

In the Stevenson station, generator and transformer are worked as a unit 
and are paralleled onJbigh-tenSion bus-bars. This arrangement is increasingly 
popular in tlys country, in stations wjiere the bulk of powsr generated is to 
be transmitted to a distance at high tension, and wlfere the capacity of out¬ 
going feeders cannot be made uniform or be estimated closelv beforehand. 
In Stevenson re-grouping of machines and transformers is made possible 
by the use of a bus-fie oil switch on both low- and high-teosion sides. 
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A mam and auxiliary bus-bar is used on the low-tension side to facilitate 
operating local feeders off any combination of generators. 

The connections employed in all these three stations do not lend them¬ 
selves conveniently to balanced current protection of transformers, since 
the same pair of oil circuit-breakers are not always used on high- and low- 
tension sides. To be more explicit, let us consider the Wateree diagram. 
Normally, generator i works with transformer i, and generator 2 with trans¬ 
former 2, and sp on. If the transfer bus be in use'generator 1 may be working 
with transformer 2, in which chse the balanced relays across the latter'would 
be required to operate^ transformer 2 high-tension circuit-breaker, and also 
generator 1 circuit-breaker. 

If coarse relay settings are permissible, a selector switch can be employed 
to change over the relay wiring when the transfer bus is in use. Otherwise 
it would be necessary to balance each high-tension series transformer against 
every low-tension protective transformer, a long and expensive matter. 

From this point of view the switch arrangement at Olten-Cosgcn is pre¬ 
ferable, since here every transformer has its independent oil circuit-breaker on 
high- and low-tension sides. Generally, however, the extra expense involved 
is such that engineers prefir to have their protective relay temporarily cut out, 
or set high during the time the transfer bus-bar system is in use. ' 

The duplicate high-tension transfer bus-bar system at Olten-Gosgen is an 
unusual elaboration, especially in a station having so few feeders. On the 
low-tension side, the duplication is necessary to deal with the local feeders 
at generating voltage. 

The connection svstem employed at Shclbourne Falls is an excellent 
one>for a comparatively small plant, apart‘from the exciter control to which 
reference has already been made. Particular note should be made of the 
arrangement of high-tension selector switches which makes it possible to 
isolate either oil' switch for cleaning, while keeping both of the transformers 
and the lines in commission. 

4 . Automatic Generating Stations.— -A definite step in engineer¬ 
ing advance was taken w'hen in October, 1917, the first automatic generating 
station was set in operation. This is on the system of the Iowa Railway 
and Light Company, where.it operates in parallel with a steam plant of some 
19,000 kw. capacity, situated about two miles away. 

The automatic station contains .three 500 k.v.a., 2300 volt, two-phase, 
60-cycle generators, driven by Francis-fype water-wheels running at 60 
r.p.m., under a head of 10 ft. Normally the starting and shutting down of 
these set? is accomplished automatically through the medium of float switches, 
affected by the rise and fall of the level of water above the dam. Provision 
is made, however, so that these operations, tfs well as the individual gate 
openings, tan bevontrolled by push buttons in the main power house. Here 
there are al?o installed a full set of instruments enabling the working of the 
automatic station to be watched. To this end, 54 control conductors are 
run between the two stations, in addition to the main power conductors from 
> the automatic stdcion bus-bars. ‘ 
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The various steps in the operation of starting and stopping are effected 
by means of & motor-driven controller, and a series of industrial-type con¬ 
tactors. For full details of the means adopted, and diagram of connections, 
reference should be made to tha piper by Messrs. J. M. Drabelle and L. B. 
Bonnett, “ The Automatic Hydro-electric Plant ”, Trans. American I. E. E., 
1918, Vol. XXXVII, Part 11 , page 1367. 

Here it may be summarized that the closing of either a float switch or 
the corresponding push button in the main steam generating station results 
.n the following sequence: « 

1. Motor-driven controller starts. 

2. Motor-driven exciter set starts. 

3. Gate is opened to a limited extent. 

4. Motor-driven controller stops till generator reaches speed, when it is 

re-started. 

5. Generator without field is connected through reactances to bus-bais 

which are permanently tied into the main system. 

6. Weak field applied to generator, allowing it to be pulled into synchro¬ 

nism by the main station. 

7. Field increased to normal. 

8. Reactance short-circuited. 

Gate opened farther till generatoi carries normal full-load current. 

The whole of this process ocupies less than one minute. 

When starting up from a standstill, energy for the servo-motors may be 
drawn through transformers from the main station. Iff there is power on 
the bus-bars of the automatic station, the transformers are connected thereto, 
change over from one source of supply to the other being effected auto¬ 
matically. 

When a float switch opens, or the shut-down push button in the main 
station is closed, all conductors controlling the generator concerned are 
opened and the motor-driven controller returns to the start positiqn. The 
exciter is not affected, however? unless this be the only generator operating. 

There are two exciter sets, each driven by a 2300-voh induction motor, 
either being large enough to excite all the generators. A double-throw hand 
switch is provided so that either one or the other will be started automatically 
with the first generator to be put on lead. 

The provisions for ensuring safe operation .tThen running are of con¬ 
siderable interest. The gate movement is controlled b_y a contact-making 
ammeter, which, through suitable contactors, reverses the motor end closes 
the gate should the current exceed a certain amount. If the excessive 
current is due to "trouble in the generator winding, an overload inverse 
time-limit rtlav should operate to open the generator ccftitactor as well as 
the exciter motor circuit. The generator and exciter are similarly shut 
down should the frequency exceed 64 cycles, or should the exciter voltage 
fall below a certain t limit. 

In the event of failure of A.C. voltage, all contactor ntagnets would lose* 
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their supply and drop out, leaving the controller motor so connected that 
as soon as pressure is restored, it turns the controller round to the start 
position. 

Thermostats are provided on the machine bearings, these operating 
to shut down the sets in the event of overheating, in the same manner as the 
overload relays. 

Should a “ stop ” button in the main station be pushed, the first con¬ 
tactor to open tabes control, so that even though a “ start ” button be pressed 
immediatelv afterwards, the automatic devices in.the station must go through 
the whole sequence of operations for starting up. In this way any chance 
of a running machine being momentarily disconnected and then thrown in 
out of step is avoided. . 

Such a plant as this is, after all, onlv an elaboration of the automatic 
rotary converter sub-stations, now widely used in America. 1 hese in their 
turn were merely new applications lor the contactor type ot control gear which 
had been working in industrial fields with the greatest success for'some years 
past. 'File components are consequently well-tried pieces ol apparatus, 
and the problem becomes more one of interlocking and adjustment. In 
the earlv stages, a considerable amount of care and adjustment was doubtless 
necessary, and at all times periodical inspection of automatic devices and 
contacts is essential. 

'Flic automatic generating station appears eminently suited to systems 
where numerous small-power falls are available. In such a case the expense 
of an operating staff at each place would be prohibitive, but if each station 
can be made automatic, and all linked on to a common distribution system, 
the labour cost can he. reduced to a minimum. 1 his might easily make pos¬ 
sible a development which would he unable to pay a reasonable return on 
investment, were stations requiring full supervision to be installed. 

Future generating stations along these lines may well be expected to be 
simpler, but also more •adequately protected. For instance, the alternative 
control from a distance will heavily burden a- project if for each generator 
some nine or a dozen control leads must be Vun, as in this case. It will he 
necessary either to dispense with some of the remote control features, such 
as indicating instruments at .the central point and remote gate control gear, 
or else find a new and simpler means for effecting control. 

Central control would be highly desirable in places where several small 
automatic stations are situated on the course of the same stream or river 
in order to ensyry that^the water is used to best advantage at all points. 
Without means for shutting down certain plants from a distance, it would 
be necessary for an operator to be moye or less constantly between the plants 
to perform this duty. 

It has been pointed o;it that the automatic generating station is a develop¬ 
ment of the automatic rotary converter,sub-station. Main control of the 
latter is effected in one of two ways, either by a motor-driven controller 
(as in the Iowa generating station), or else by a suitable, sequence of relays. 
‘The relay scheme*has much in its favour, since the actual conditions prevail- 
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ing with each machine controlled determine the movement of the starting 
devices. The motor-operated controller moves forward more or less 
“ blindly ”, once it is started. The relative lengths of the contact segments 
are based on the time necessary,to perform each step in the starting operations. 
If anything stalls the motor will still pass on to, the next step. If sequence 
relays are used, the stalling of a machine would cause a stop, either until the 
machine had got away, or until the trouble was repaired. 

A further advantage, which, however, is only of secondary importance 
in a‘generating station, is tjiat the re hay scheme gives a quicker start if every¬ 
thing is in goiM order, since the ^segments on a controller must oi necessity 
be long enough to allow a start under had conditions. The longest time thus 
becomes the only time of start with the motor-driven controller scheme. 

The automatic protection for each generator should he that desirable 
in a conventional power Station, i.e. balanced current relays in conjunction 
with a field killing de\ice, and these should operate to shut down only that 
section oMic plant affected. Thermostats, over-speed trips, and direct- 
current low-voltage relays should be employed in addition, in a manner 
similar to that-described above. 

In the case of the Iowa plant, operation is considerably simplified by 
reason of the large steam station with which it is connected, since the latter 
will control both voltage and frequency, making special automatic arrange¬ 
ments in the small station unnecessary. 

In the majority of cases this condition cannot he expected to hold. Arrange¬ 
ments must therefore be made to apply voltage regulators to the generators, 
these regulators being cut out of circuit until the machine is on full field and 
the synchronizing reactances short-circuited. • 

Frequency control is of considerable importance in any system where 
power is used for industrial purposes, since the speed of motors, and hence 
of driven machinery and its manufactured output, varies directly with the 
frequency. The type of speed-limit device use^l in the Iowa station is 
not sufficiently sensitive to he worked independently, neither can the ordinary 
hydraulic turbine governor l#e depended upon to keep speed within say 
+ 1 per cent jit all loads. At least one American manufacturing concern 
has developed an electrical instrument to operate within this range, to keep 
the frequency commercially constant ' 0 . 

Since the above was written, t,wo other automatic plants have been 
started up. In these remote Control is dispensed with, and relay starting 
adopted. Further installations of this type are pending. 

5 . The Thury System Although it has found *otnly a very limited 
application in practice, some attention must be given to the Thury system 
of generation and transmission with high voltage* direct current. \Uth this 
system all generators and motors a^c in series, the current remains constant, 
and the voltage is varied according to the power*demand. Jt can thus be 
considered as an elaboration on the earliest methods of distributing D.C. 
for arc lighting. The Thury system was, in fact, developed before alternat¬ 
ing-current transmission was practicable: 
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At the'outset it must be recognized that the system possesses certain 
advantages from the point of view of transmission, but it is totally unsuitable 
as a system for the distribution of energy. Motors must be designed to take 
a constant current at a voltage varying according to the horse-power. In 
most cases this will involve insulation for a much higher pressure than is 
usual on D.C. motors, with the attendant elaboration of commutator design. 
Although the pressure across ternjinals will not exceed the practical limits 
for winding insulation, the voltage above earth maV be far greater, and conse¬ 
quently ever}- motor frame has td be insulated from earth. 

Every motor used o ( n this system requires a governor Vo prevent the 
speed varying with the load- Such machines are not included in the standard 
lines of manufacture, and would have to be built specially in each case. The 
first cost is naturally much higher than that of a motor used on the usual 
A.C. or D.C. systems. 

In practice Thury transmission lines always terminate in a sub-station 
in which the energy is transformed in rotating machinery eith-cir to D.C. 
or A.C. for constant voltage distribution. 

Considered solely as a means for transmitting energy in bulk from one 
point to another, the Thury system has usually been found more expensive 
than high-voltage A.C. The most important installations are those of the 
Societe de Force et Lumiere of Lyons, France, the Metropolitan Electric 
Supply Company in London, and the transmission by submarine cable from 
Trollhatten, Sweden, to Copenhagen in Denmark. 

In principle the system is extremely simple. All generators are series 
wound and connected in series, electrical control of each being by means of 
a rotate switch to short-circuit the machine When not required. As the line 
current must be maintained constant, each generator has a governor which 
either varies the speed of prime mover, or, if the speed of the latter must 
be constant, shifts the brush rockers. The former method is the more 
usual. , 

Accuracy of speed governing is of no great importance as the machines 
will properly subdivide the load even with difference of speed as much as 
10 per cent. When starting up the valve is opened with the generator short- 
circuited. As soon as it has built up to normal current the rotary switch is 
moved so as to rejdove the short-cilcuit and introduce the generator in series 
with the system. „ 

This latitude in operating conditions, cdupled with the entire ease with 
which a generator is put in sendee, makes the system very suitable for cases 
where maijy small sources of power are required to sen'e a common trans¬ 
mission system. 

The maximum voltage‘per commutator so far constructed is 5000. The 
system pressure may be as high as 80,0013 or 100,000 volts, thus giving a very 
large number,of generating units. As stated previously all generator frames 
are insulated, and it is usual to.surround the machine with a wide insulated 
platform to ensure safety for the operators. 

. The principal advantage of this system would appear to lie in the absence 
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of capacity and induction effects. This alone may make a careful study 
desirable in future cases where much higher A.C. voltages than now used 
seem to be essential. 

Suitable cables for high-voljagg D.C. have been constructed for pressures 
of 70,000 to 80,000 volts, and these have been ip use for a sufficient term of 
years to prove their entire reliability. When the point of consumption is in 
a city area, as is usually the case, it is a great advantage to be able to bring 
high-voltage cables right in, instead of being forced to er^ct a transformer 
substation on the outskirts of the city. 

As rotating'machinery is always required at thy, terminals of a line, no 
added difficulty is found when using the Thury system to tie between A.C. 
stations of various voltages and frequencies. It was largely for this reason 
that Mr. J. S. High field advocated its employment to tie together the many 
power plants in London. * 

Sufficient has been said to indicate that while in the vast majority of cases 
distributiofNU high voltage A.C. is the more advantageous, special conditions 
may arise which will warrant the investigation of a system employing high- 
voltage direct current. 
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Economics of Hydro-electric 1 Development 

j . i 

« 

Primary and secondary power; ditersity factor; electro-chemical load; 
cost of hydro-electric po>,er; Swedish powers; cost of fuel pi'wer; 
limiting cost of hydro-electric plants; steam auxiliary plants; actual 
cost oi hydro-electric plants; cost of transmission; costs to consumer. 

1 . Possibility of Economic Development.—The possibility of 
the economic development of a hydro-electric scheme depends essentially 
upon: 

(a) whether there exists, or is likely to exist, a market for the power; 

(b) whether the price at which the power can profitably be sold is, firstly, 

such as the industry can afford to pay, and secondly, less oc at 
least not greater than the price of power from a fuel-operated station. 

Without some definite guarantee of a market for the power, no power scheme 
can be considered as an economic proposition. It is true that experience 
has shown that in industrial countries industries will tend to gravitate towards 
a centre where-cheap power is available, but this is not to be accepted as a 
truism without qualification. If power can be developed sufficiently cheaply, 
if raw material is availably near to the site or can be transported there cheaply, 
and if satisfactory transportation facilities are available, this is generally 
true of those industries utilizing electro-chsmical or electro-physical pro¬ 
cesses requiring a "large amount of power, and whose capital charges and 
labour charges are relatively small. On the other hand, such industries are 
in general econotjiically incapable Of paying a .high price for power, and may 
be ruled out as possible consumers .unless the water power can be very 
cheaply developed, or unfe ( ss they can be’ brought in to increase the load 
factor or to enable water to be utilized which would otherwise be wasted. 

Undei; normfl conditions, in an existing industrial community a market 
for the full capacity of the plant can only be created gradually. Factories 
already operating on a Aid-power plant must either dispose of such plant, 
usually at 3 sacrifice, or must keep it .standing idle, and must,,in addition 
expend capital in electric motors. Moreover, it is seldom that the average 
steam-power user estimates the.cost of producing his existing power at nearly 
its true value, and the price at which electric power can be offered to such 
potential consumers must be very low in order to make the change-over 
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appear attractive to them. In such a case a careful survey of the district is 
necessary to’determine the extent of the probable power demand. 

Even with a potential market in existence, if the cost of hydro-electric 
power appreciably exceeds that* of steam-generated power, no economic 
development is possible, and even it the power 4 s cheaper than steam power 
it may still cost more than the only possible industry can afford to pay. 

Much also depends ppon the type offload, and. especially upon the load 
factor (see Arts. 7-10), and a hydro-electric installation %vhj^h is economically 
unsound if developed to supply a continuous load in competition with a 
steam station, may prove to lie %ound.if develop*.! to supply an ordinary 
industrial load with a load factor of 30 to 40 per cent. 

2 .»Primary and Secondary Power.—A study of the hydrograph of 
any normal river shows t(jat the power available at a given site varies greatly 
from month to month. Where the flow is not regulated by storage works, 
the maximum output which can be maintained continuously depends upon 
the flow available after a long period of drought. This is appreciably less 
than the minimum dry-weather flow during an average year. On the other 
hand, during the wet months, much more power is available, except where 
flood"conditions necessitate a partial shut-down. On any normal unregulated 
river a hydro-electric installation may be designed either: 

»(<v) to utilize only the amount of minimum dry-weather flow; 

(/>) to utilize the average dry-weather flow; 

(c) to utilize appreciably more than the average dry-weather flow. 

If system (/?) or (r) be adopted; and if the output guaranteed to consumers 
exceeds that possible during the worst period of drought, it becomes necessary 
to install fuel-operated auxiliary’ generating machinery. Thy expenditure on 
this plant is to be debited to the cost ol the development., it may be appre¬ 
ciably reduced by disregarding high i ucl economy, jince the saving of interest 
on first cost and other fixed charges will usually far outweigh the cost of the 
excess fuel consumed during its restricted period of operation. 

The necessitv for such auxiliary power may, however, he avoided or 
reduced if contracts can be made with consumers to take intermittent power 
at a reduced rate. Under sui^i circumstances three classes of power contract 
may be made: 

These refer to: 

(a) a guaranteed constant supply; 

(b) a supply subject to withdrawal only during long periods *ff drought, 

or during excessive floods; 

(c) a supply given only during the wet season, which will usually include 

af least six months of the year, and may include dfght or nine months. 

The relative market value of these classae of power depends largely upon 
the special circunistances, but may be taken roughly on the ratio of 3 : 2 :1. 

The possibility of obtaining contracts for such secondary power will 
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•evidently influence the design of the installation. The amount which can 
profitably be developed depends upon the characteristics of the stream 
flow, on the selling price of the current, and on the cost of the additional 
constructional work and equipment which it involves. While each case 
must be considered on its own merits, it may be taken very roughly, except 
where the head is greatly affected by flooding, that the maximum power 
which can be developed continuously for .v months in each year from a 
normal stream i\ a temperate climatf^, without storage, is given by 

A , B( 1 2- •*•), 

11 x 


where A is the horse-power output during the period of minimurfi flow; 
where x is the number of months (from i to 12); where A B is the maxi¬ 
mum possible output in horse-power throughout the wettest month, or that 
month giving maximum output. <r ,. 

If the capital cost to be charged to that portion of the scheme rendered 
essential to develop the secondary power is £C per horse-power, the capital 
cost corresponding to full output of secondary power for x months per apnum 

is f and the cost of producing this power, reckoned at 

^ TI vx ,. K BC(i 2 - v) , 

■tv per cent of the capital cost will be I100v / V P er annum. 

If the sale price is £Px per horse-power year, the profit p on this por¬ 
tion of the outlay will be 
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For maximum profit 


dp 

dx 


0, which leads to the result 
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as the condition ^0 be satisfied. Thus if w = 9-5 (p. 259) and if P 
= £0-33 and C »= £15, x = 7-7, and for maximum profit the installation 
should be designed to utilize the maximum power which can be developed 
continuously for 77 montfir in each year. Similarly, if P - £073 and 
€ = £25, or if P, = j(p' 20 and C = £15, the value of x becomes 2-5 
months, while if P = £0-33 and C = £42, the value of x would be 
12 months, indicating that in this ca$e the mosf economical scheme would 
only attempt to develop up to the minimum flow capacity of the stream. 

Where, by the^dditiqn of auxiliary •steam or gas plant, the‘continuous 
output of what would otherwise be secondary power can lie guaranteed, this 
becomes primary power and its market value is correspondingly increased. 
When the market value of the power and the cost of generation per horse- 
jfower of the necessary steam power is known, the capacity of the steam 
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plant for maximum profitable operation may be determined as in the fore¬ 
going case.. 

3. Diversity Factor.—In a plant supplying an ordinary industrial 
load, the sum of the capacities of the consumer’s motors may, normally, be 
much greater than the rated capacity of the power plant, since thes’e motors 
will never all be operating at full capacity at any one time. Moreover, a 
water-power plant always has a certain capacity for overload for short periods, 
which will enable any uhusual demand to be met. 

•The value of the.” diversity factefr ”, or«he ratio of thefinaximum capacity 
of the motors installed to that of # the generating plant, varies largely with the 
type of load. "In ordinary industrial plants it varies from about 1-25 to 2-4 
with a mean value of about i-6. A careful examination of the general con¬ 
ditions likely to exist in the locality to be supplied is necessary to determine 
what diversity factor mat 1 reasonably be allowed. In general the larger the 
number of consumers, and the smaller the size of the individual motors, 
the greatws^may be the excess motor capacity contracted for. Moreover, 
since the cost of power generation from fuel-operated plants is greater 
for small than for large powers, a higher charge can reasonably be made 
for power supplied in small units. It is therefore desirable from almost 
every ]x>int of view to supply as many customers in small units as 
possible. 

• Economically a lighting load is valuable, since the extra expense which 
it involves is small compared with the income which it brings. Where a 
hydro-electric scheme is largely independent of storage, any night load is of 
great advantage, since the only charge to be debited, against it is that of 
the extra attendance and supplies required. In consequence the jncome 
derived from its sale is almost all profit. 

4 . Possibilities of Electro-chemical Load.—The many electro¬ 
chemical processes which are now in use for the manufacture of such materials 
as aluminium, carbide, cyanamide, carborundum,^bleaching powder, caustic 
soda, and nitrates for artificial fertilizers, are dependent for their commercial 
success on an ample supply ofeheap electrical energy, and it is only, in general, 
by hydro-electric development that energy can be supplied at the necessary 
low cost. Such processes are as vet in their infancy, and it is impossible to 
predict the effect of their ultimate development. Of the total water developed 
in France and in Norway, approximately 50 per cent, and in Sweden some 
33 per cent, is now absorbed ift their operation. 

The majority of such processes demands that the manufacture be carried 
out in close proximity to the water-power site, firstly because ffiey require 
direct current at low voltage which cannot be transmitted for large dis¬ 
tances without prohibitive cost, an 5 also becaise, even with high-tension 
alternating transmission, the additional cost per unit tLlivered, due to the 
cost of a long transmission line and to the lofites in transformation and 
transmission, will usually render*the total cost too great for such purposes. 
Under favourable conditions, with the factory at the water-power site, the 
market price of s*everal of the productsds such, howevw, that they are able 
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to stand a considerable cost of freightage, and may be manufactured at 
a long distance from their natural market. Among such products aluminium 
requires the largest amount of energy per pound of output, this amounting 
to approximately 12-5 kw. hours per pound, or 3-2 kw. per annum per ton, 
and aluminium is consequently very dependent .on the low cost of power. 
Owing to its relatively high value per pound, aluminium factories may be 
installed at a considerable distance,, from the centre of gravity of distribu¬ 
tion if energy can be obtained at a cost in the neighbourhood of £4 or £5 
per kilowatt year of continuous 'power.'' Artificial abrasives have an energy 
consumption of about rq kw. per annum ppr ton, but owing to the price of 
the finished product such factories, with power at the above price, cannot 
stand much more than one-half the freightage allowable for aluminium. 
Calcium carbide requires from 0-6-5 to i-o kw. per annum per ton. Carbide, 
ferro alloys, and chlorates are in much the same position as artificial 
abrasives as regards the economical limit of freightage. Pig-iron smelting 
requires from 0-23 to 0-26 kw. per annum per ton, and steel fupu.ce opera¬ 
tion offers a profitable outlet for power, even at the end of a long trans¬ 
mission line. • 

In general the use of daily off-peak power is not suitable for electro¬ 
chemical processes, owing to the increased overhead charges, and'to the 
necessity for keeping the furnaces hot for periods exceeding those for which 
the power is available, and it would appear that unless a load factor of, at 
least 80 per cent can be maintained, such processes are not commercially 
feasible under normal conditions. Secondary power, available only for six to 
nine months per annum, is not economically attractive to the average electro¬ 
chemical industry. • 

5. Cost of Hydro-electric Power. —Capital charges account for 
the greater part of the cost of energy from the average hydro-electric scheme. 
The capital cost includes all expenditure due to: 

1. Preliminary investigations, promotion, and organization. 

2. Land and water rights, and rights of way for transmission lines, &c. 

3. All constructional work, including the* engineer’s fee for designing 

and supervising the plant, and the salaries of any officials receiving 
pay during the constructional stage. 

4. Interest oncall money expended up to •'the stage where the plant is 

completed and delivering power to the consumers. 

The interest charges on this capital, together with the other fixed charges 
such as insurance 1 , Vates and taxes, and sinking fund, usually form about 
two-thirds of the total costs of the power, and are independent of the out¬ 
put. The other items of expense—adftiinistratiofi, labour, supplies, repairs, 
and depreciation—vary somewhat with tjie output, but not nearly so much 
as in a steam-power planf In general it may be taken that the total costs 
per unit of output of a hydro-electric plant vary almost inversely as the 
outpfit, and for this reason the provision of a market for the full capacity of 
sqch a plant is of great importance.- 
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6. Operating Expenses.— The operating expenses comprise: 

1 Wages and salaries. 

2. Supplies. 

3. Repairs and maintenance. 

4. Depreciation. 


In general an allowance of 0-5 per cent an the capital cost of the hydraulic 
works and buildings, and of 1-5 per cent on the capital costthe machinery 
and fransmission line's, is adequate fc?r their"repair and maintenance. 

Depreciation, forms the mos*) important single, item of the operating 
expenses, and is the one which is most frequently overlooked or inadequately 
recognised. The depreciation fund should be set aside annually, and 
should be adequate to provide for the replacement of any part of the equip¬ 
ment which may be worn out or become obsolete. It should also be sufficient 
to cover any additions or improvements which may be necessary to meet 
increased JBmpetition, or some change in operating conditions, where such 
extra expense does not result in an increased net profit. The proper amount 
of this fund will depend on the special conditions of each plant. Under 
normal conditions, however, the following percentages on the first cost of 
the various items of the installation have been found adequate. 


Civil engineering works, including dams, conduits, headworks 
power house, Sic. 

Pipe lines and sluice gates 

Electric generators, transformers, and switch-gear 
Hydraulic turbines and governors 
I towers •. 

Transmission lines cables 

v insulators 

Operating machinery in power house, cranes, hoists, See. 


Per cent 

i-5 

2*5 

4 

4*5 

4 

5 

10 

5 


In the majority of cases the annual depreciation, charges, expressed as a 
percentage of the total constructional costs, lie between 2J per cent and 
3 1 per cent, depending upo» the relative costs of the civil and of the 
mechanical and electrical engineering portions of the .work. 

Valuable information is available, regarding capital and operating costs, 
from a recent report, by tjie Swedish Government, *on the Developed 
Water Powers of Sweden. In these, installations fuel-power plant is used 
as a reserve to the extent of icf per cent of th» total power installed. Of 
the total number of installations 78*5 per cent, representing a capacity of 
171,500 h.p., or 15-6 per cent of the total outpftt, ar£ <»f less,than 1000 
h.p. There are 27 undertakings of 5000 h.p. or over, which account for 
58-6 of the total output, 'fhe load fSctor varies from a minimum of 28 per 
cent to a maximum of 55 per cent, ^vith a mean value ol, about.42 peg cent. 

Taking the kroner as equivalent to 13-5 penct, the average capital cost 
of the water-power works, including fuel plant in reserve, but excluding trans¬ 
mission machinery, is £11*7 per turbine horse-power, or £13*7 per horse¬ 
power of total capacity including fuel plant. 
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The effect of an increase in the size of the plant, and in the working 
head, upon the capital cost per turbine horse-power installed, is shown by 
the curves of figs, i and 2 . 



Taking the case of electricity undertakings, constructional work accounts, 
on the average, for about 75 per cent, and machinery for 25 per cent of the 
capital expenditure. Of the expenditure cn machinery, the turbines and 



accessories account for about 33 per cerii, and the electrical equipment for 
67 per ‘cent. 

The annual running costs, excluding depreciation, average slightly over 
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H.R Installed (tens oT thoc^ands) • • 

Fig. 3.—Effect of Size of Installation on Running Costs per Horse-power 4 

classes of undertaking. Thus the average working costs, including fuel and 
distribution* at communal undertakings engaged in general distribution, 
amount to approximately 0'3 pei^ce per kilowatt hour, while the corre¬ 
sponding average costs at industrial undertakings of 5000 h.p. and upwards 
are only about 0-02 pence per kilowatt hour. The general effect of the 
size of installation on the running costs Is shown by thtf curve of fig. 3 . 
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In estimating the total cost of power from these installations interest 
has been taken at 6 percent; thirty years have been allowed hr writing off 
the costs of buildings and hydraulic works, corresponding to a depreciation 
fund of # i'j per cent; and fifteen years lor^mjchinerv and transmission lines, 
corresponding to 4'3 per ^ent. For maintenance 0 5 per cent is allowed 
for buildings, and 1-5 for machinery and transmission lines. From the 
results it appears that the total cost of power may be taken as made up of: 


1. A percertyge charge varying fr^m 3-0 to 3-3 per cent on the capital 

outlay for construction and machinery, to‘cover repairs, main¬ 
tenance, and* depreciation. » 

2. Interest upon the total capital outlay. 

3. An annual charge per turbine horse-power or per kilowatt installed, 

to cover all other working costs. This charge varies appreciably 
with the size and type of installation. Expressed as a percentage 
of the capital costs of construction, its value is as follows: 


Private distribution 


Industrial for works requirements 

, 

Per cent 


Per tent 

Up to 100 h.p. 

6-2 

Up to 1000 h.p. 

• 4-4 

1000 to 5000 h.p. 

4-5 

1000 to 5000 h.p. . 

2*6 

5000 and over 

3-2 

Over 5000 .. 

. i-8* 


Communal „ 

Per cent 

• 

General distribution 

■ ■ 47 


Industrial distribution 

3’3 



From these results-it appears that the total annual cost of power, in an in¬ 
stallation of 5000 h.p. or upwards, averagfs approximately 11 per cent of 
the capital cost where no extensive transmission and distribution is involved, 
and about 12-5-per cent of the capital cost in a system involving transmission. 

Owing to thef relative cheapness of construction of the majority of the 
Swedish water powers, /he annual costs, expressed as a percentage of the 
capital cost, are likely to be somewhat higher than in the average more costly 
installation. In the case of one electro-chemical plant in the United King¬ 
dom, of a capacity of 20,000 kw. and operating on a load factor of 87 per 
cent, the working costs per kilowatt year of output, exclusive of interest on 
capital, amount tp 3-2 per cent oil the capita], cost per kilowatt installed, or 
2'75 per cent of the capital cost per effective kilowatt. In this case depre¬ 
ciation represents an anni/al charge of 2-24 per cent, and labour and other 
working expenses a charge of 0-51 per cent. The capital cost per kilowatt 
installed js approximately £31. 

In the case of another small installation of 63^ kw., installed on an existing 
weir and without storage/ and operating on a load factor of 29 per cent, the 
average annual waking costs, inclusive, of interest and sinking fund charges 
at 6-8 per cent, amount to 9-6 per cent of the total capital cost. This capital 
cost is approximately £24 per kilowatt installed. 

An examination of a number of typical Canadian, American, and European 
installations indicates that the total annual costs, excluding transmission, 
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and taking 6 per cent as the rate of interest on capital, amount very nearly 
to 9'5 per tent of the capital cost. This figure appears to apply very 
approximately whether the load factor be low or high, and may be taken, 
without any great error in ejtitpating the probable cost of power, or as 
a basis of comparison in estimating the limit 0/ economical expenditure of 
a hydro-electric plant to compete with a fuel-operated plant. Where trans¬ 
mission over a moderate distance, say 30 to 60 miles, is necessary, the 
appropriate figure is approximately ii-o per cent of thf> capital cost in¬ 
clusive of transmission lirjes and terminal'station. ' 



7. Cost of Power from Fuel-operated Stations.— The cost of 
power from fuel-operated 'stations depends largely upon the type of 
machinery installed, the size ,,of the units, the load factor, and on the 
efficient operation of the plant. The latter factor is of more vital impor¬ 
tance than in a hydro-electric installation, and £.\peri$nce shows that the 
fuel consumption per unit of output in two installations having identical 
plant may readily vary by «s much a& 30 or 40 per cent. 

Steam plant .—The general effect of a change in the load factor on the 
fuel consumption of steam plants* is shown by fjie curves of fig. 4* while 
the following table,* which shows the average coal consumptions from 73 

* Report on the Rate of Coal Consumption in Electric Generating Stations and Industrial 
Establishments in Canada and the United States. Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
■Ontario, Toronto, February, 1918. * 
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representative steam-electric generating stations and industrial establishments 
in the United States of America and Canada during the past five years, 
indicates how the coal consumption varies with the size of plant, 

j TonJ (2240 lb.) per 

j Station Capacity, Kilowatts. Kilowatt Year, at 55 
I per cent load factor. 

j ----- i . 

I , Over 100,000 

/ S'50,000 to 100,900 V 

I 10,000 to 50,000 

5000 So 10,000 < r 

j 1000 to' 5000 j 

1 Under 1000 ! 


2 74 
,5-oS. 

4 - 3 ° 
6-25 
6-58 
11-So 


,An investigation of the pre-war costs of between 40 and 50 steam gener¬ 
ating stations in the United Kingdom, having a capacity of 4000&W. or over, 
shows that the capital cost including land and buildings, railway sidings and 
wharfs, but excluding all transmission and distributing machinery, varies 
from about £17 to £45 per kilowatt of maximum capacity. A smooth trarve 
drawn through the plotted points gives the following average capital costs, 
which are, however, subject to wide variations. 


Maximum Capacity, Kilowatts. 

4000. 

10,000. 

20,000. 30,000. 

40,000. 

Capital cost per kilowatt .. 

£ 3 0 

£ 26 '5 

£22-5 £ig-o 

I 1 ?' S 

Coal, ttms per f 30-40 per cent load factor 
kilowatt year (95 ,, „ 

•< 

5'4 

9-8 

4-8 

8-4 

4 ‘° j 37 
yi | 6-3 

6-0 


The average pre-war costs of generation, exclusive of coal and capital 
charges, but including repairs and maintenance, supplies, salaries, and wages, 
are equivalent, with a load factor of 30 to 40»per cent, to an approximate 
charge of 3-5 per cent, and with a load factor of 95 per ceijt (continuous 
output) would be equivalent to an approximate charge of 6-5 per cent upon 
the capital cost per t kilowatt of'maximum load., The average coal consump¬ 
tion in tons per kilowatt year at the actual load factor involved is given in 
lines three and four of the foregoing table. 'The figures for continuous out¬ 
put have been deduced from'the measured figures at the actual load factor 
of 30 to 40 per cent,‘from the data of the curves of fig. 4, and to this extent 
are tentative. 

Taking interest charges«as equivalent to 6 per cent of the capital cost, 
and allowing an overall charge of 4 per cerjt for depreciation and sinking fund 
in the case of a 30 to 40 pel cent load factor, and of 5 per cent in the case of 
a 95 per cent load factor, the total costs of power, at the switch-board of the 
power station, with coal at 10 s., 15 s., and 20 s. per ton, are as given in the 
following table. 
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Cost per Kilowatt Year of Output at given Load Factor. 

Maximum Capacity, Kilowatts. 

4000. 10,000. 

20,000, 

30,000. 

40,000. 



C : £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


(■■Interest and sinking fund 

i-8oj' 1-59 

1-32 

1-13 

1-05 


Depreciation .. 

1 '43 1-06 

o-88 

076 

0-70 | 

Load 

factdr 35 • 

Repairs, maintenance, supplies,) 
salaries, and wages .. I 

1-05: o-|)3 

°V 

o-66 

o-6i 

| at tor. pej ton 

Coal at 15s. „ 

O O 
■Tj-O 

Cl 

0 

1- 9 

; 4 Th 

/oo 

3-00 

1-85 

277 

'75 

2-62 

per cent. 

* | at 20 s. ,, ,* 

5-40 4-08 

4-00 

370 

3 ’ 5 ° 


| at ior. per ton 

6-97 5-98 

4’97 

4-40 

4 '" - 

• 

Total costs - at 15J. 

8-32 7-18 

5 ’97 

5 ' 3 2 

4-98 


lat 20s. „ 

• 

9-67 8-38 

6-97 

6-25 

5-86 


'Interest and sinking fund 

t-8o 1-59 

1-32 

1-13 

1-05 

- 

Depreciation 

Repairs, maintenance, supplies,) 

1-50 1-33 

1*10 

°'95 

o-88 

Load 
factor 95 • 
per tent. 

salaries, and wages . . i 

• 1 at 1 or. per ton 

Coal at 15s. ,, 

1 at 2or. 

1 *95 i J ’72 

4-90 4-20 

7'35 * fl ' 3 ° 
9-80 8-40 

1 ’43 

3-55 

5'3 2 
7-10 

1-23 

• 3 i 5 
472 
6-30 

1-14 

3-°° 

4 ’ 5 ° 

6-oo 


j at 1 or. per ton . . 

10-15 8-84 

7-40 

6-46 

6-07 


1 otal costs at 15.?. ,, 

12"t>0 10-94 

9-17 

8-03 

7'57 


1 at 2or. „ 

■S ’05 I 3'°4 

10-95 

9-61 

9'°7 


The following estimates have been extracted from the final report of the 
Nitrogen Products Committee (if the Board of Trade. They are based upon 
the latest pre-war figures, and give the capital and operating costs of two 
steam-electric stations, one having an installed capacity of 125,000 kw. and 
a maximum load of 100.000 kw., and the other an installed capacity of 
6250 kw. and a maximum load of 5000 kw. Th^ figures’ for a load factor 
of 95 per cent are: 



Costs, £, per Kilowatt Year. 


• 100,000 kw,, 

5000 kw. 

Salaries and wages . . 

w. °’'4 

I-oo 

Oil, stores, and sundries .. 

O-IO ' 

0*20 

Repairs and maintenance. 

0-30 

0-5° 

Coal at lor. per ton . 

Capital charges— 

2-97 * < 

3’97 

4 ^ per cent on capital .. ) 



2j per ceiit depreciation on buildings J- 

0*91 

'73 

5 per cent depreciation on machinery J 

• 

• - — 

• 

Total 

4-42 

7-40 


Modifying these figures to allow for a charge of 6 per cftit for interest, and 
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making an approximate allowance for the differences in fuel consumption, 
stores, and salaries, during operation at 35 per cent load factor, these total 
costs become: 


t 

I 

Qist per Kilowatt Year. 

Load factor, 
95 per cent 

| Coa' at tor. per ton . . 

! „ „ 15*- .... •• 

l ,, ,, 20 s. L „ ' .. 

c 

4 'f '0 

6-o6 

753 ' 

£ 

7 - 8.3 

9-80 

11-76 

Load factor, 
35 per cent 

| Cod; at ios. per Con .! 

I ” . 

1 „ ,, 2C S. ,, ,, 

3- 10 

3' c >5 

4- 80 

1 5-28 

6-36 

7'45 , 


These costs are on the average about 25 per cent lower than those deduced 
from the records of existing stations (p. 2O1), and represent nwe nearly the 



pre-war costs at the best modern and, well-designed generating stations. 
The curves of fig. 5, wftch represent the figures of the table on p. 261 
reduced by 25 per cent, may be taken as giving, with a fair degree of accuracy, 
the minimum average costs of steam-generated electric energy with coal at 
ifs. per ton, from ^uch stations. • 
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It will be noted that in all the foregoing estimates of cost, interest has 
been taken et 6 per cent, i.e. at post-war rather than pre-war rates. With 
interest at 4! per cent these total costs would be reduced by approximately 
8 per cent. 

In using the data of the^e curves as a basis for comparing the cost of power 
generated from a steam station with that of hydro-electric power, it is to be 
remembered that they refer to complete generating stations, and that the 
cost of land, roads, railway sidings, and all buildings is delyted to the power 
account. In the case of,an industfial factory having iw own steam plant, 
the proportion of these items of gost to be debited to the power house is very 
small; and the capital charges are consequently smaller, as also is the cost 
of administration. Moreover, the foregoing values also include the cost of 
electric generators, switch-gear, and transformers, which are absent in the 
case of a factory with direct driving on to the line shafting, and in such a 
case the capital charges will be little more than one-half those given 
above. ■O/i,^he other hand the size of unit for the average factory is small 
and the coal consumption, as indicated by the curves of fig. 4, is relatively 
high, so that, the over-all charges per unit of power developed will not 
be 'iery different from those of the larger electrically equipped installa¬ 
tions. ' 

When jt is a case of comparing the costs of power from a new hydro¬ 
electric station and from a new large steam station, the data of fig. 5, with 
an appropriate allowance for the difference between pre-war and post-war 
costs, may be taken as an approximate basis of comparison. While it is im¬ 
possible to, give any definite relation between pre-war. and post-war costs, 
assuming the latter constructional costs, as also the costs of supplies and 
wages and salaries, ultimately to become stabilized at approximately 1-5 times 
the former, if the post-war cost of coal be taken at 22-55. pe>; ton, the over-all 
costs will be 1-5 times those indicated by the curve of fig. 5 for coal at 15 s. 
per ton, while if the multiplying factor be taken as 2-0; and the post-war 
price of coal be taken as 305. per ton, the over-ail costs will be twice those 
indicated by this curve. , 

Gas-engine Electric Stations .—The following figures for the capital and 
operating costs (pre-war) of a gas-engine electric station having an installed 
capacity of 6500 kw., and a maximum load of 5000 kw.,*have been extracted 
from the same report of the Nitrogep Products Committee. 



Cost per Kilowatt 
Y*ar at 9?p('f cent 
load factor. 

• 1 

. 1 

Salaries and wages 

0-4-8 

Oil, stores, and sundries .. 

_ 0-547 

Repairs and maintenance .. 

* 0-803 

Capital charges at 16 per cent .. 

i-680 

. Total. 

3-468 

• 
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Taking anthracite at 25$. per ton, and allowing for a consumption of 
0-85 lb. per brake horse-power hour, gives a total annual consumption of 
23,500 tons at 95 per cent load factor, corresponding to a fuel charge 
of ^47 per kilowatt year, and a total charge ot ^8-17 per kilowatt year. 
Based ofi these figures the approximate over’-ah pre-war costs at a 35 per 
cent load factor amount to ^4-5 per kilowatt year, and the present-day 
over-all costs of a new station of this type and size will be corre¬ 
spondingly higher. 

8 . Limiting Capital Cost of Hydro-electric Plant. — The per¬ 
missible expenditure on a hydro-electric jalant, to compete ovith a steam- 
electric plant, depends oh the size of'the installation, the load factor, and on 
the cost of fuel. Thus, taking the case of a 20,000-kw. steam plant operat¬ 
ing at a 95 per cent load factor, the pre-war cost per kilowatt Vbar of 
output is ^5-92 with coal at io.v. per ton, and £7-31; with coal at 15 s. per ton 
{fig. 5). Taking 9-5 per cent of the capital cost as giving the cost per kilo¬ 
watt vear of power from the corresponding hydro-electric plant,* the per¬ 
missible capital cost of the latter becomes ^62-3 per effective kilowatt if coal 
is 10 s. per ton^and £77-2 if coal is 15.?. per ton The corresponding limiting 
costs for other sizes of installation are as follows: 


Kilowatts. 


40OO. 

10,000. 

20,000 

30,000. 

40,000. 

Limiting cost in £ per 

1 os. per ton 

85-5 

74'5 

62-3 

54'5 

5 1 ’ 1 

effective kilowatt 

15*- •• » 

106-0 

92-3 

77-2 

67-6 

6 37 

with coal at .. 

- 

2 OS . „ „ 

I 27 -S 

I io-i 

92-2 

81-o 

76-4 


These figures are based on pre-war costs of plant, &c., but on a charge of 
6 per cent for interest on capital. In the case of a post-war steam plant, 
using coal at 205. or 30s. per ton, and assuming constructional costs at twice 
pre-war costs, the appropriate figures would be: 


Kilowatts. 

4000. 

10,000. 

20,000. 

3«,oco. 

40,000. 

Cost in £ per effective , - ‘ k 

kilowatt with coal i ’ ^ 

171 

149 

>25 

109 

102 

at. ; l> f v ; 

21 *2 

. 185 

154 

135 

127 


These cost? compare with those at the switch-board of the steam-electric 
station. If the latter is installed near the centre bf gravity of the industrial 
load, and if the hycjro-electric station is some distance away, the costs of, 
and losses due to, transformation and transmission are to be debited to the 
hydro-electric scheme, and the limiting coSts per kilowatt, delivered in bulk 
at the switch-board of the distributing station, become approximately, on 
the above basis: 
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Kilowatts. 

• 

4000. 

10,000. 

20,000. 

30,000. 

40,000. 

Cost in / per effec- 1 . 

tive kilowatt with - 201 ' P er ° n 
coal at .. .. j 3 at j »* * 

148 

183 

t2 9 

160 

9 

108 

i 33 

■ 94 
n 7 

88 

110 


These costs include transformers and transmission’lines, and are estimated 
on tjje basis that in sych a case the ctjst per kilowatt year amounts to approxi- 
matery 11 per sent of the total capital costs. 

With a load* factor of 95 per'cent, aorrespondii?)g to 8320 working hours 
per annum, the corresponding cost of current in’ bulk at the switch-boar^, 
of the distributing station would be: # 


Kilowatts. 

4000. 

10,000 

, 20,00Q. 

30,000. 

1 

40,000. 

Cost in pence per B.O.T. j 20s. per ton 
unit with coal at . . \ 30 s. „ 

0-470: 
0-580 

0-410 

o-f^o8 

0'343 

0-422 

0-298 

T 37 1 

0-280 

0-349 


9 . Industrial Load Factor.—In the same way, with a load factor 
of. say, 35.per cent, the limiting capital expenditure per effective kilowatt 
mat be obtained from the appropriate curves of fig. 5. These values are: 


Kilowatts. 4000. 10,000. , 20,000. j 30,000. 

40,000. 

Cost in £ per effective 1 j 0 *' P er ton 

kilowatt with coal at | ” 

120J. „ 

5*7 

70-0 

81-4 

50-4 .41-9 

60-5 . 50-3 
70-6 | 58-7 

37-o 
44-8 
. 52-6 

* 34-6 

41-9 

49’3 


In the case of a post-war steam station, the appropriate figures, on the same 
basis as before, are: 


• 

Kilowatts. 

4000. 

10,000. 

20,000. 

30,000. 

40,000. 



t 




• 


* 




Cost in £ per effective! 2or. per ton 

”7 

IOI 

CO 

74 

69 

kilowatt with coal at / 30s. „• 

•140 

I2 l 

IOI 

QO 

84 



_■_ 


_ 



while in the case of a scheme involving transmission over a moderate distance, 
they become: ■ , 


Kilowatts. 

4000. 

10,000-1 

20,000. 

30,000. 

40,000. 

Cost in £ per effective! 

2oj. per ton 

IOI 

. 87 

72-5 

64-0 

S 9'5 

kilowatt with coaj at 

3 01 - 

121 

104 

87*0 

>1 

77’5 

72-5 
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The corresponding costs per unit of current delivered in bulk at the switch- 


board of the distributing station are: 


• 


Kilowatts. 

f 

4000. 1 10,000. 

’ . 

I 

20,000. 30,000. 

40,000. 

Cost in pence per B.O.T. \ 26s. per ton 

0-872 0-7^0 

0-625 °'55 z 

°- 5 i 4 

unit with coal at .. 1 30 s. 

I'040 0-900 

0-750 0-669 

625.0 


. 10 . The cost of a hydro-t lectrici station Resigned to operate ,pt an 
industrial load factor of approximately 35 per cent is greater than that of one 
designed to utilize the same water-supply with continuous operation,’owing 
‘tto the greater cost of the necessary machinery, pipe lines, and conduits. The 
relative cost depends largely on«the type of scheme. In a scheme Utilizing 
river flow without storage, the capital cost pen effective kilowatt will be 
sensibly the same.whatever the load factor. Where storage is provided to 
utilize a large proportion of the run-off, the cost of this storage usually forms 
a large proportion of the total, and as this item of cost does not depend 
appreciably on the load factor, the cost per effective kilowatt is much less 
for a low than for a high load factor. In a number of typical installations 
involving storage, the total cost of an installation designed for an ihdustrial 
load factor is from 50 per cent to 60 per cent greater than one designed for 
continuous load, and as in the former case the output in kilowatt yeajs is 
some 27 times as great as in the latter, the cost per kilowatt year is only 
from 55 per cent to 60 per cent of the cost per kilowatt year of continuous 
load. 

F[om the figures of the immediately preceding tables it appears that the 
limiting capital cost f>er kilowatt at an industrial load factor varies from 
65 per cent to 70 per cent of the limiting cost with continuous load, so that 
an installation of,this type, as compared with a steam generating station, 
will be relatively more economical at a low' load factor than at a high load 
factor. On the other hand a hydro-electric scheme without storage, as 
compared w r ith a steam generating station, wiy be relatively more economical 
at a high than at a.low' load factor, while for intermediate cases, with partial 
storage, the relative difference is not likely to be very marked. In any 
scheme involving a large, expenditure on stooge, it will, in general, pay to 
supply as far as possible an industrial v rather than a continuous load. 

11 . Although the foregoing figures, of similar figures modified to take 
into account the actual cost of fuel and the actual costs of construction both 
of the steam anil df the Viydro-electric installation at the required locality, 
mark the limiting costs to which expenditure may be taken in competition 
with a steam-electric station, it would ifot usually be sound closely to approach 
these figures in practice. The figures jre deduced on the assumption that 
both steam-electric and ftydro-electric stations have a market for their out¬ 
put at full rated capacity. Any failure to*attain this full market hits a hydro¬ 
electric scheme much more hardly than a fuel-fired scheme, owing to its 
higher standing charges. 
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Again, it is a simple matter gradually to build up a steam or gas station, 
adding successive units to meet an increasing demand, whereas in a hydro¬ 
electric scheme it is often necessary to incur a very large initial expenditure 
in land and in civil and hydraulic, works. The fixed charges bn this expen¬ 
diture form a heavy burden during the period of growing demand, and 
may, if the expected market is not attained, render the cost of generating 
the power so high as to lead to the ultimate failure of the enterprise. In 
short, the calculated limiting values should only be approached where a 
market up to the fulloapaaity of the jblant i# assured withiiT a few years of its 
completion. * , t 

12 ". Combined Operation of Hydraulic and Steam Plants.—The 
combined operation of hydro-electric and steam-electric generating stations*' 
is a subject of vital importance to the'' central station industry', and 
promises to become increasingly important in the future, since the trend 
towards interconnection will bring an increasing number ctf steam plants in,to 
parallel ojiera^jon with hydraulic plants, and will make possible the develop¬ 
ment of many water powers which cannot economically be developed inde¬ 
pendently. • 

The ideal in every combined system should bfc to obtain a minimum over¬ 
all cost of current delivered to consumers. Where the hydraulic and steam 
stations are.separately owned, the solution lies in a flexible arrangement or a 
cooperative or cost- and profit-sharing basis, in which the maximum output 
of the hydraulic plant is utilized as far as possible. 

The operating conditions leading to maximum over-all efficiency depend 
on the special circumstances of each individual plant, and it is necessary to 
compare the total cost with the’ steam plant operating at a high load«factor 
—and with the inevitable waste of water which this involves—with the total 
costs with a low load factor on the steam plant, but with th» smaller output 
which this involves. If the hydraulic plant has a large storage capacity, or 
a high head, it will usually be found that it is mor^economical for this plant 
to deal with the peak loads and to operate at a low load factor. The reverse 
may, however, be the case if «uch operation leads to a large loss of water, 
and if the percentage diminution of steam costs, due to 3 higher load factor, 
is relatively small. 

13 . Stand-by ServiceIn coal-burning plants, Tender-feed stokers 
with forced draft, or chain grates witji forced draft, appear to be most satis¬ 
factory for quick steam raising, though future devilopments will probably tend 
towards the use of combined coal and oil as a fuel^and of pulverized coal for 
large central station use. It is worthy of note that in m<* munjpipal plant 
at Zurich it has been fouijd more economical to maintain stand-by boiler 
pressure by elecnic heating from the hydro-electric plant, than by coal. 
This is, of»course, only likely to be the case where there *s no market for the 
electricity thus used, and where th^ water used in i?s generation would other¬ 
wise be wasted. , 

Tests of the coal consumed under “ banking ” conditions, for 42 hr., on 
a 822-h.p, Stirling boiler with underfeed stoker, showed a consumption ef 
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a -i u lb. per rated boiler horse-power hour * In a similar teat on niUt wimwg ' 
boilers, 0*046 lb. of oil, equivalent in heating value to 0*063 lb.*of coal,* were 
used. If 

To jvoid {he difficulties caused by an, accumulation of water in steam- 



if.'. • O 

" . *.. ' jl*. * * 




f, 1 


- PLAN ffiN LINE A.A 

Fig 6 

pipe lines during shut-downs, some plants operate at least one boiler at its 
normal rating during the off-peak hours and use this steam to operate a «m»H 
unit, aircularting th* steam, through all the mains before it reaches the unit. 
In other cases the plant is*shut down entirely, but steam is blown off for some 
time near the turbine inlet, befqre the unit is started up. - ' M 

* Report of Committee on Prime Movers, presented at 43rd Convention of the Nttioiif 
Electric Light Association, U.S,A.,May, 1920. ' 
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The percentage changes in load on the steam plant are greatly increased 
when the latter plant has to deal with the peak loads, and this condition 
renders essential some foreknowledge of the load variations, in order to- 
avoid excessive blowing off through safety valves, or reduction of hydraulic 
output'. 

Opinion varies widely as to the effect of motoring steam turbines, even 
with a certain amount of steam entering the .turbine., Many engineers con¬ 
sider this, and also any rapid fluctuations of load, as injurious to the turbines. 
In ma’r.y"cases, however, in American practice, the steam turbines have been 
floated on the line with practically no load, and in some cases as synchronous 
condensers with less than no-load steam entering the turbine, without 
apparent, damage. 

14. Actual Capital Cost of Hydro-electric Installations.—The 

, cost of development depends essentially upon the physical characteristics of 
the scheme, and upon whether the output is to be utilised at the site or 
is to be transmitted to some distance. Since no two schemes are alike 
in these details it is evident that no even approximate general figure can 
be given for the cost of development, and that this will vary for each 
individual installation. In some extremely favourable cases, the capital 
costs, not including transmission, have been as low as £9 per turbine 
horse-powes .installed, enabling power to be generated at approximately £1 
per horse-power year. In the great majority of cases the costs are much 
higher than this. Thus the average cost of pre-war development in Canada 
and the United States was approximately £25 per horse-power, while the 
average cost of development in Sweden has been approximately £12 per 
horse-power. The table on p. 270 shows the figures of costs of z> few 
typical installations. 

The following examples are of interest as showing the estimated pre-war 
costs of development and operation of a number of typical Canadian low- 
head developments on the Winnipeg River* In each case single runner 
vertical shaft turbines are used, and the general lay-out is similar to that 
illustrated in fig. 6. ■* 

Pine Falls Development (figs. 7 and 8).—The scheme involves a masonry 
dam with spill-way 775 ft. long, with a sluiceway section containing twenty 
20-ft. sluices, and with a low embankment 2300' ft. long. The head is 
37 ft. Estimates have been prepared for two stages of development, viz. 
an initial development consisting of -six 10,006 h.p. units, and a final 
development of ten 10,000 h.p. units. The figures give the cost of power, 
&c., at the low-tension switch-boards of the power station. ’ See p, 272. 

* Department of the Inferior, Ottawa: Water Power Resourys, Paper No. 3, Vol. I. These 
schemes were prepared by Mr. J. T. Johnston, Hydraulic Engineer, Wate. Power Branch. 
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i. Initial Development (Six io,ooo-h.p. Units) 


‘ (1) Capital Cost of installation 



' 1 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dam and equipment 

381,000 


Ice sluices . .. . 

6l,000 


Power station and equipment .. 

695,000 


Hydraulic instillation . . 1 . . r . . . 

540,000 

" ,' 

Electrical installation . . . . . 

710.000 


Dockage facilities . . . . 

'50,000 

< 

Permanent quarters 

20,000 


Contingencies, 10 per cent . . , 

247,000 

c 

Engineering and inspection, 5 per cent . . . 

136,000 


Interest during construction, 5I per cent 

157,000 


Flooding damages 

50,000 

- 


Total initial cost 


GO 

O 

Cn 

'-1 

O 

O 

O 

Twenty-four hour power available at 75 per cent over-all 



efficiency, 37,900 h.p. 



Capital cost per 24-hour horse-power 


8o-66 

Capital cost per installed horse-power 


5°'95 


(2) Annual Cost of Operation 

Interest, sinking fund, and depreciation charges 

Interest, 5I per cent on $3,057,000 
Sinking fund, 4 per cent (40-year bonds) 

Depreciation— 

I per cent on permanent works . . . . *- . . 

4 per cent on machinery, &c. 


Operation charges— 

Staff .. . *■ .. 

t* 

Supplies 

Total annual charge .. 

r 

I , 

Annua) cost per horse-power year, 24-hour ( no\ver 
Annual cost per horse-power year, machinery installed 

Annual cost per kilowatt hour. 

Annual cost per kilowatt hour on basis of 50 per cent load 
1 factor 


168,000 

32,000 


10,000 

56,000 

66,000 

21,000 
16,000 

- 37- 000 • 

303,000 

.. ( $8-oo 

• • ‘ $5'°S 

0-122 cent 


0-244 cent 
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3. Final Development (Ten io,ooo-h.p. Units) 
(1) Capital Cost of Installation 


Dams and equipment . . . . * 

Ice sluices . . . 

Power station and equipment .. 

Hydraulic installation • ,. .. . . ' . . • . 

Electrical installation 
Dockage facilities .. * . . 

Permanent quarters . . . . •. . • 

Contingencies, to per cent .. . .. . . • . 

Engineering nr.d inspection, 5 per cent 
Interest during construction, 5) per cent . . * 

Flooding u im.iqes .. • . . 

Total filial cost 

% 

Twenty-four-hour ^power available at 75 per cent siver-all 
efficicnct, 63,100 h.p. 

CapitaPajst per 24-hour horse-power 
Capital cost per installed horse-power 


Dollars. 

381,000 
6 x ,000 
058,000 

(jOO.OOO 
i, 200,000 

50,000 
25,000 
358,000 
107,000 
227,000 
50,000 


Dollars. 


4,407,000 


• (2) Annual Cost of Opaation 

Interest, sinking fund, and depreciation charges— 

Interest, 5I per cent on 84,407,000 .. .• 242,000 

Sinking fund 4 per cent (40-yesr bonds) . 40,000 

Depreciation—. 

1 per cent on permanent works .. .. .. .. i£,coo 

4 per cent on machinery, &c. . . .. . . , 00,000 

--— 102,000 

Operation charges— • 

Staff .. .. .. .. .. .. ., ., 20,000 * 

Supplies .*.’ 28,000 

• ‘ -- 57.000 

Total annual charge .. ... .. 447,000 

* • * 

Annual cost per horse-power year, 24-hour power. 87-08 

Annual cost per horse-pow-er year, machinery installed ... .. £4-47 

Annual cost per kilowatt hour .. .. .. . ,. .. 0-108 cent 

Annual cost per kilowatt hour on basis of 50 per cent load factor 8 . p-2i6 cent 

The following estimates include tlfc cost of transmission to Winnipeg, 
64 miles distant, and give the cost of.power at the low-te*>sion switchboard 
in the transformer-house at the delivery end of the Hne. Transmission is* at 
66,000 volts. Six 6000-kw. 6600-6?),000-'volt transformers art! provided at 
the generating station for the initial installation, and corresponding provision, 
allowing for a 10 pef cent line loss, has bean provided at the receiving station, 

VOL. II. qq 
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i. Initial Development (Six io,ooo-h.p. Units) 
(i) Capital Cost of Installation 


, n Dollars. Dollars. 

Capital cost of installation to low-tension switch-Board at falls, 


brought forward. 

f. 

3,057,000 

Transformer house at falls . 


50,000 

Transformers, switches, wiring, &e. ‘ .. 

♦ • r 

216,000 

Transmission line 


360,000 

Transformer house in Winnipeg .. 1 

. , 

45,000 

Transformers, switches, &c. 


194,000 


f - 865,000 


Total initial cost .. .. .. .. .. 3,922,000 

Twenty-four-hour power available in Winnipeg, allowing 
for 10 per cent loss, 34,110 h.p. 

Capital cost per horse-power .. .. .. .. .. .. 114-98 

(2) Annual Cost of Operation 
Interest, sinking fund, and depreciation charges— 


Interest, 5I per cent on **3,922,000 216,000 

Sinking fund, 4 per cent (40-year bonds) .. .. .. 41,600 

Depreciation— 

1 per cent on permanent works .. .. .. .. 11,000 

4 per cent on machinery, &c. .. .. .. .. 87,000 

——- 98,000 

Operation charges— 

Staff. 36,000 

Supplies .. .. .. .. . .. .. 20,000 

- 56,000 

Total annual charge. 411,000 

Annual cost per hc-rse-power year, 24-hour power .. .. .. $12-05 

Annual cost per kilowatt hour .. .. .. .. .. .. 0-184 cent 

Annual cost per kilowatt hour on basis of 50 per cent load factor .. 0-368 cent 


2. Final Development (Ten io,ooo-h.p. Uwts) 


1 (1) Capita 1 Cost of Installation 

Capital cost of installation to low-tension switch-board at falls, 

brought forward ,. ■' . 

Transformer house at falls <■.. ,. 

Transformers, switches, wiring, &c. 

Transmission line . 

Transformer house in Winnipeg .. .. ■ 

Transformers, switches, wir.ng, &c. .. 

» ‘-a <■ 

Total final cost 1 .. .. . 

Twenty-four-hour power available in Winnipeg, considering 
10 per cent loss, 56,790 h.p. 

Capital cost per horse-power .. . 
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(2) Annual Cost of Operation 


Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Interest, sinking fund, and depreciation charges— 

Interest, 5I per cent on $5,661,050 .. 

. . . 

311,000 

Sinking fund, 4 per cent (40-year bonds) 


60,000 

Depreciation— 

1 per cent on permanent works .. 

1^,000 


4 per cent on machinery, &c. 

134,000 


— 

148,000 

Operation charges— 

Staff. 



Supplies 

25,000 

70,000 

Total annual charge 


589,000 

Annual cost per horse-power year, 24-hour power .. 


$10-37 


Annual cost per kilowatt hour .. .. . .. .. 0-159 cent. 

Annual cost per kilowatt hour on basis of 50 per cent load factor .. 1 0-318 cent. 


Lower Seven Sisters Fall (fig. 9).—Here the working head is 37 ft. 
The estimates include provision for a navigation lock 300 ft. X 40 ft., 
and for 7 miles of construction railway. Estimates -are calculated for a 
complete development of six 10,000-h.p. turbines. The figures represent 
the cost at the low-tension switch-board of the power station, and do not 
include transforming and transmission. 


1. Complete Development (Six 

I 0 , 000 -H.P. 

Units) 

(i) Capital Cost of Installation 

» 

Dollars. 

Dam and equipment . y .. 


668,000 

Ice sluices . 


86,000 

Power station and equipment. 


.679,000 

Hydraulic installation . 


540,000 

Electrical installation ., 


,720,000 

Permanent quarters .. .. 1 


20,000 

Railroad. ,.. 


84,000 

Contingencies, 10 per cent .. .. ’ \ . 


280,000 

Engineering and inspection, 5 per cent 


,154,000 

Interest during construction, 5J per cent 


178,000 


Total cost 


Twenty-four-hour power available at 75 per cent ove>all 
efficiency, 37,900 h.p. ’ 

* 

Capital cost per 24-hour horse-power . 

Capital cost pet installed horse-power .4 .. •. 


Dollars. 


3,409,000 


$89-95 

$56-82, 
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(2) Annual Cost of Operation 


Interest, sinking fund, and depreciation charges— 

Dollars. Dollars. 

Interest, 5 £ per cent on $3,409,000 

187,000 

Sinking fund, 4 per cent (40-year bonds) 

Depreciation— 

,36,000 

1 per cent on permanent works 

13,000 

4 per cent on machinery, &c. 

Operation charges— 

SS.ooo 

-68,000 

Staff .. 

21,000 

Supplies. 

16,000 

- 37,000 

Total annual charge 

328,000 

Annual cost per horse-power year, 24-hour power 

$8-65 

Annual cost per horse-power year, machinery installed 

$ 5-47 

Annual cost per kilowatt hou.. 

0-132 cent 

Annual cost per kilowatthour on basisof 50 per cent load factor 

0-264 cent 

Slave Falls (fig. 10).—Working head 26 ft. Provision is made for a 

navigation lock 300 ft. X 40 ft., and for 7 miles of railway Estimates 

are calculated for an initial development consisting of e 

ght 5000-h.p. units, 

and for a final development of thirteen 5000-h.p. units, 
mission or transformation charges are included. 

As before, no trans- 

1. Initial Development (Eight 5000-H.p 

(1) Capital cost of Installation 

UN its) 

Dollars. Dollars. 

Dam and equipment .... . 

276,000 

Ice sluicps and roadway . 

35 ,ooo 

Head-race . 

87,000 

Power station and equipment. 

5 3 3 > 000 

Hydraulic installation . 

360,000 

Electrical installation , t, ... 

520,000 

Railroad .. .'. 

84,000 

Permanent quarters ..... . . * .>. 

15,000 

Contingencies, 10 per cent .. .*. . 

191,000 

Engineering and inspection, 5 per cent . 

105,000 

Interest daring construction, 5^ per cent . 

121,000 

Total initial cost . 

Twenty-four-hour power available at 75 per cent over-all 
efficiency, 26,600 h.p. 

2,327,000 

Capital cost per 24-hour horse-power . 

.. $87-50 

Capital cost per installed horse-power . 

$58-20 
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( 2 ) Annual Cos.t of Operation 


Interest, sinking fund, and depreciation charges— 

Dollars. .Dollars. 

Interest, 5J per cent on $2,327,000 .. .» 

128,000 

Sinking fund, 4 per cent ^40-year bonds) 

24,000 

Depreciation— ’ ’ 

* £>er cent\n perrAanen* works .. > ..» 

7,000 

4 per cent cAi machinery, &c. 

40,000 

• * * 

• 

- 47,ooo 

Operation charges— 

Stdff .. .. .. .. .. .. 

19,000 

Supplies .. ,. , .. 

10,000 

• 

-29,000 

Total annual charge .. .. .. 

-•- 

228,000 

Annual cost per, horse-power year, 24-hour power *. 

$8-58 

Annu^| cost per horsK-power year, machinery installed 

§ 57 ° 

Annual cost per kilowatt hour .. 

0-131 cent 

Annual cost.per kilowatt hour on basis of 50 per cent load factor .. 0-262 cent 

• 

2. Final Development (Thirteen 5000-H.p. 

Units) 

(1) Capital Cost of Installation , 

» 

Dam and equipment. 

276,000 

Ice sluices and roadway . 

35,000 

Head-race 

204,000 ’ 

Tower station and equipment 

>■ 771,000 

Hydraulic installation . 

585,000 

Electrical installation . % . 

845 ,ooo’ 

Railroad .. .. .. .. .. .. .. ... 

84,000 

Permanent quafters . 

20,000 

Contingencies, 10 per cent .. ... • .. .. t 

282,000 

Engineering and inspection, 5 per cent . 

155,000 

Interest during construction, 5$ per cent ,. „ 

179,000 

Total final cost . *. 

3 , 436,000 

9 - 

Twenty-four-hour -power av»ilable at 7^ per cent over-all 

) 

efficiency, 44,400 h.p. < 


■Capital coJt per 24-hour horse-power ’ .. .' , 

> 77-39 

Capital cost per installed horse-powei 

52-86 
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(2) Annual Cost of Operation i 

Interest, sinking fund, and depreciation charges— Dollars. Dollars. 

Interest, jf per cent on $3,436,000 . 189,000 

Sinking fund, 4 per cent fqo-year bonds) '. 36,000 

I 

Depreciation— 

1 per cent on permanent works.- .. 9,000 

4 per cent on machinery, &c. .. .. .. v 6^,000 

‘ ’ ' ' --— ’ ,76,000 

Operation charges— , . * 

Staff. .. . 26,000 

Supplies . . 17,000 

, -• 43,000 


Total annual charge .. .. .. ..• .. .. 338,000 

Annual cost per horse-power year, 24-hour power .. .. .. $7-62 

Annual cost per horse-power year, machinery installed .. $5-21 

Annual cost per kilowatt hour \ . .. .. .. .. .. 0-117 cent 

Annual cost per kilowatt hour on basis of 50 per cent load factor .. 0-234 cent 


Upper Pinawa Site (fig. n).—18 ft. head. In this case 8 miles of railway- 
are included in the estimate, but no navigation lock. In addition-to the dam, 
about 8000 ft. of low embankment is required. Of this only about iood ft. 
is exposed to a head as great as 5 ft., and 4000 ft. is only required as 
a protection against occasional flooding. The costs for the complete develop¬ 
ment of four 4000-h.p. units on the same ba^sis as in the preceding cases are 
as follows: , 


Complete Development (Four 4500-H.p. 

Units) 


(1 ) Capital Cost of Installation 


Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dam and Equipment . . . . . 

84,000 


Ice sluices .... .. . 

25,000 


Power station and equipment . . . 

385,000 


Hydraulic installation' ., . 

180,000 


Electrical installation *.' .. 

270,000 


Railroad (8 miles) .> .., 

96,000 


Permanent quarters • .. '.. .. • '. 

10,000 


Contingencies, 10.per cent # . 

Engineerinj*'and iaspection, 5 per cent . 

105,000 


58,000 


Interest during construction, 5 $ per cent .. 

67,000 


• 

Tot^l cost t . ' . 

• 

1,280,000 

Twenty-four-hour power bailable at 75 p|r cent over-all 
efficiency, ft,300 h.p. < • 

Capital cost per 24-hour horse-power . 

*. 

104-07 

Capital cost per installed horse-power. 

•• 

71-11 
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(2) Annual Cost of Operation 

Interest, sinking fund, and depreciation charges— 
Interest, 5I per cent on $1,280^000 
Sinking fund, 4 per cent (4<>year bonds) 

1 

Depreciation— * • 

1 per cent on permanent works .. .. f 

4 per cet^ on muchinery, &c. 

*** S * 

Operating charges - 

• Staff.. *.< .. 

Supplies..' 

Total annual charge 


Dollars. 

■» . 

Dollars. 

70,000 

13,000 

4,000 
* 20,000 

24,000 


l6,000 

5,000 

1 

21,000 

128,000 


Annual cost per horse-power year, 24-hour power . . 
Annual cost per horse-power year, machinery installed 


810140 
87-11 


Annual cost per kilowatt hour .. .. .. «.. .. .. 0-159 cent 

Annual cost per kilowatt hour, on basis of 50 per cent load factor * 0-318 cent 

. I 


The following estimates refer to a Canadian development on the Bow 
River, under a head of 215 ft.* The scheme comprises two dams, one 
fof storage and one for pondage, the main dam being*of earthen construction. 
It. also includes a wood-stave flume 7500 feet long, of circular* section 
and 7 ft. diameter; a wood-stave pipe line 1600 ft. long and 7 ft. in 
diameter; a steel stand pipe^ three iCoo-h.p. turbines; three, 1000-kw. 
generators; and two exciter units. The estimates^are as follows: 


Transportation to site .. 

Storage dam with spillway, sluices, and controls • 
Pondage dam with spillway, sluices, and controls, .* 
Flume and excavation .. 

Bridge, &c. . . • . . 

Sur^e tank and fittings . *. 

Penstock and valves .. .. .. ». 

Power house .. . .. .. ■ . ’ ... 1. 

Turbines .. .. .,! 

Generators .. .*. , .. .. , .. , . 

Switch-gear .• 

Tailrace .. .. * .• • '* ■ 

Engineering and contingencies at 15 per cent 
) 

Interest du?W construction, 5 per cent 
• > n 0 


Dollars. 
* 30,000 
t£3,ooo‘ 
145,000 

IIO,OOp 
20,000 
22,000 
23,000 
25,000 
20,000 
30,000 
12,000 
10,goo 

96 ,COO 

736,000 

37,000 


j * 

or $172 per installed turbine hprse-power. 


773,000 
-r » ■■ ■ ' » • 


Department ot the Interior, Canada, H'ajcr Resources, Ppper^Io. 2, 1914, p. 105. 
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The engineer’s report on this scheme states: “ The scheme is not an attractive 
one from an economical standpoint. r I'he market for the power must, 
owing to the high cost per horse-power, be in the immediate vicinity of the 
plant. It canrrot be expected to compete \$ith power in other districts, and 
it is quite possible that powjr produced bv a ’steam plant would be cheaper. 
This can, however, only be settled when the quali*/ of the coal in the locality 
is known.” , 

The following estimates refer to a British installation developing a 
maximum of 24,500 h.p. under a hoad.of 170 ft., The schejne includes a 
concrete dam, a pressure tunnel, an open # aqueduct, steel pipe lines, and 
transmission over 35 miles. 


Masonry Dam. < 'l 


Excavation between ground-level and 6 ft., 12000c. yd. 

3,000 

Excavation below 6 ft , 30,000 c yd 

11,000 

5 to 1 concrete in dam, 55,000 c ul 

.. (.>3,000 

Steel work 111 sluices, 100 tons . . 

-.. 2,650 

Pressure Tunf.tl 

• 

14 ft. diameter, 2000 yd. ft mg 

5+cfbo 

Conduit. 


18 ft. x 8 ft., 2 nnlee long . 

70 ,OOG • 

Penstock chamber and spiliw.n 

12,000 

Pipe line, 7 pipes, 6 ft diameter, lip yd. 

.. 11,500 

Valves and-special pipes 

15,000 

Power house, 300 ft. -. 50 ft . . 1 

16,500 

Turbines, seven sets of 3500 b.h.p. 

16,500 

Generators, seven sets of 2(150 kw. . . 

.. 31,000 

Switch-gear ’ . . 

0 

0 

IN 

• 

315.350 

Contingencies and engineering 

.. 47.500 

Total lost of hydraulic works and power hou^e . . 

.. 362,850 

Transformers (up and down), 18,500 kw. . . 

, . 28,000 

Switch-gear . . .. 

• • 9.300 

Transmission line (35 miles)* * . . 

.. 30,000 

Contingencies . ! . . . . . . 

JO,100 

• * . - 

77.400 


» » 

15 . Cokt of Electric Transmission.—Where transmission of elec¬ 
tric energy over any appreciable distance is necessary, this adds appreciably 
to the cost of power to the consumer. t The cost of transmission depends 
not only on the distance, but also largely on the magnitude of the peak load 
to be transmitted. An excellent exampfe of this is furnished by figures 
deduced from the annual reports published by the Hydro-electric Power 
Commission of Ontario, Canada, regarding the Niagara system. This system 
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supplies some 115 municipalities, and covers a distance 250 miles from the 
point of geheration. 

The power is purchased in bulk by the Commission at Niagara Falls, 
and is sold in bulk to the munisipalities, each of wfiich carries ouf its own 
distribution, so that the costs ‘incurred by the Commission are those due to 
transmission only, and aretiot complicated by the addition of posts of genera¬ 
tion and distributic*n. The Commission operates without profit, and power 
is sold to the municipalities at the cost price to the Commission plus the pro¬ 
portionate shrre of the cost of trans.nisSio.., which includes interest, sinking 
tund, depreciation, maintenance loss in transformers and in the line, and all 
operat.ng costs. The transmission lines have been constructed in accordance 
with the best practice and with duplicate circuits where advisable. The 
main lfnes are W steel-tower construction, hut the lower voltage branch lines 
have wooden towers in many cases. In general the capital expenditure may 
be taken as moderate. 

The cost of transmission for a number of E pical cases is shown in the 
following table.* In all cases the cost of power in bull, at Niagara is ^9 

TIIK COST OF ELECTRIC TRANSMISSION 


Cost of Power deli vet ed 


t 

Distcfnce 

from 

Power delixered 

in bulk Dollars pei 

1 lorse-power Y ar. 

Per cent 
ot total 

Name of Town. 




__ 

due to 

• 

Niagara 
in Miles. 



Total 

Portion due 

Trans¬ 



HI F P 

k\Y 

Cost- 

mission. 

mission 

Niagara Falls 


2,304 

« 

1,720 

1 1 'S° 

2 "0 

217 

St. Catharine’s 

11 

4,520 

3 ,. 38 o 

14 00 

5-00 

35*7 

Welland 

20 

4,283 

3,200 

14-00 

5*00 

55 7 

Hamilton . . 

54 

11,622 

8,700 

14-00 

5-00 

^>'7 

Paris 

74 

357 

266 

21-00 

12-00 

►’ 57 2 

Guelph 

7 f> 

3.075 

U 

O 

O 

20-00 

f 1 -oo 

55 *° 

Toronto 

<)0 

5°. i6 7 

37,400 

H‘ 5 ° 

5-50 

>8-o 

Kitchener .. 

95 

4,280* 

3,200 

20 00 

1 1 -oo 

55 '° 

Woodstock . , 

95 

C 331 

995 

21-00 

I2-C0 

57-2 

Princeton .. 

96 

103 

77 

66*00 

5 f'°o 

86-5 

Stratford .. 

121 

1.519, 

i , 1 30 

27-00 * 

. 1 8-oo 

«>7 

London 

121 

8,552 

(1,380 

21*00 

12-00 # * 

57'2 

St. Mary’s .. 

134 

397 

* 

28-00 

19-00 

(.8-0 

St. Thomas 

134 

2,038 

1,520 

26-00 

17-00 

85-4 

Ailsa Craig .. 

>44 

80 

60 

50-00 

4.1-00 t 

82-0 

Granton 

145 

41 

31 

49-00 

40-00 

•81-5 * 

Chatham 

192 

^89 

854 

31 -oo 

2 2'00 

71-0 

Dresden 

208 

7 i 

53 * 

43-00 

34 '°° 

79-0 

Bothwell 

214 

f >3 

47 

5 6'oo 

50-00 

847 

Comber • .. 

216 

20 

h 

56-00 

• 

O 

9 

I- 

. -i 

84-0 

Walkervillc 

237 

1,972 

1,4-0 

38-00 

29-00 

78-4 

Sanina 

25! 

1,12(1 

840 

38'op 

29-00 

7(1-4 


; Ctost of 
Tt ansnns- 
j sion in £ 

U. # - *4 86) 

per Kilo¬ 
watt Year. 

r.— 

1 * 

0-69 

i- 3 s 

1-38 

‘•38. 

3-30 

I'D 1 


3-03 

3-30 

157 ° 

405 

3'3° 

5 - 23 
470 
11 ’3 2 

I I’00 

6- 07 
9-40 

13-80 
it-90 
8-oo 
8-oo 


* H. E. M. Kensit, M I E E , M A M I E E , Electrical Titncf, 2nd January, 1919. 
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per horse-power year, and the total cost is shown in the nearest round 
figures. 

It will he seen that the cost of transmission ranges from 22 per cent to 
86 per cent of the total cost of the power delivered. The smaller towns are 
usually supplied from the general system by'short spur lines, and not by 
separate transmission from the source. While tile cost for small amounts 
of power is high e\en urjder these ^conditions, it would be quite prohibitive 
in many cases it * sepaiate transmission was required. , 

From the annuli balance-she* t M the commission for the year. itp6, 
it appears that, foi the unjlertaknig as a wliol,-', the total costs iff transmission 
amount to 51 per cent of the total cost ol the power as sold in bulk. fOf the 
costs of transmission, interest at yq per cent and sinking fund and depre¬ 
ciation at 3-7 per cent account ii>r (xpy per cent of the total, while‘wages 
and salaries at 8-8 per cent, maintenance at 17-4 per cent, and administration 
at.473 per cent makl up the icinuinder. 

Similar figures* for a Western Canadian individual installation, in which 
14,500 k\v. is delivered to the line and transmitted 77 iniles'it 06,000 volts, 
show that the* transmission costs amount to 47 per cent ol the cost of the 
delivered current, in this v use the loss in transformer' and transnyssion 
was 13 per cent; the load lacloi was 4(1 per cent (on the units generated); 
interest was charged at 4" 19 per cent, and sinking fund and depreciation at 
4-03 per cent. The lived charges then amount to 68-5 per cent ol the tqtal 
cost of •transmission. The total cost ot power at the distributing station in 
this case is ^24*4 per horse-power year. In all these eases the costs are 
pre-war. 

16 v Cost of Power to the Consumer.- To obtain the actual cost 
of hvdro-electrie power to the consumer, the interest, depreciation, and main¬ 
tenance on the electric motors and equipment must he added to the price 
paid for'power. The cost of fuel power is usually given per brake horse¬ 
power at the engine shaft, and for a fair comparison the cost of electric power 
must be calculated on the output from the electric motors, with due allow¬ 
ance for the power required to drive any ljnc shafting which they may 
eliminate. ' 

Taking for example ;n ordinary factory installation of say 600 b.h.p. of 
motors, these would cost instrlled (prV-war) about £3 per horse-power. Assum¬ 
ing power to be sofd at 2200 volts, this yvould usually require transformers to 
reduce it to 220 or 440 volts', which wjtb housing and equipment would cost 
approximately £r 2 per hory-power. If the charge for current is based on the 
metered kilowatt hours measured on the high-tension side of the transformers, 
a loss of about 1773 per cent in the transformers* and motors would require 
to 'be allowed for in making an estimate of the real cost to the consumer. 
In thi^case, neglecting the questions of the reduced friction losses ii; shafting, 
and of the superiority in ‘steadiness^ &c., of the electric drive, the costs to 
be added to the cost of power a( the terminal station would he as follows: 


* II E I \1 Jjlensit, M.I.E E 
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Costs to be added to cost of pou'ir at terminal station. 

Peak load 500 h.p.; average load So per cent. 
Diversity factor say i-2. 


Capital cost. 


600 b.h.p. of motors installed at £3 


... £i$oo 

500 h p. of transformers and equipment at 

/>- 

(■00 

< 

• 

# 

/J-400 


• 

Load 1 -actot 


25 per 

50 per 75 per 


cent. 

cent. cult 


L 

L , L 

Intuest and depreciation at 10 per cent 

240 • 

240 240 

Repairs and maintenance . . . 

-4 

4 S 7 2 

\\ apes anj supplies 

2 C 

3 ° 4 ° 

Insmance and laves at a per icpt 

4 n 

4 « , 4 ^ 

, Totals .. . . .. ). 


3(16 400 


L 

L ' L 

Per horse - power rear of rated capacity ol 


\ * 

motors 

°'55 

0 (>i 0 ■ (>7 


IV net. 

Pence Pen*c 

Per kilowatt hour ol current puul /<» , aSMimmp 



a loss of 17 \ per cent in transtoimers and 
motors . * • 

• I 1 S 

6 

Vi 

O 

4 - 

r X 


It will he seen that with a low load factor this adds \ cry appreciably to the 
total cost of power to the consumer, and when it is a case o| comparing .the 
cost ol power obtained from a hulro-electnc pLnt, wifh power generated 
directly'from a small factory steam plant, these additional costs must be 
taken into account. 







CHAPTER XI M 

Tidal* Power 

•• 

• 

Schemes of development; single- and multiple-basin schemes; power 
available; advantages and disadvantages; general arrangements* 

1 . The idea of utilizing the rise and fall of the tides for power pur¬ 

poses has long been a favourite one, but up to the present no tidal power 
scheme of any magnitude has? been developed in any part of the world. The 
lack of data based on operating conditions and on constructional costs 
renders it diffiffult to form any definite conclusions as to the economic aspects 
of such a scheme. Much iifcerest is, however, being shown in this question 
by Government committees in Great Britain and in France. It is reported 
that experiments are to be carried out in the latter country, and it is probable 
that definite data will b6 available in the near future. • 

The only practicable methods of developing tidal power on any large scgle 
are based on the use of one or more tidal basins, separated from the sea by 
dams or barrages, arid of hydraulic turbines through which the water flows 
on its Vav between the-basin and the sea, or between one basin and another. 

As will be seen, 'the power which may be developed from a tidal basin 
of given area depends on the square of the tidal range, and since the cost 
per horse-powgr ef the turbines, generating machinery, and sluice-gates 
increases rapidly 5 s the working head is diminished, the cost per horse¬ 
power of a tidal installation, other things being equal, will be smallest where 
the tidal range is greatest. For this reasoif- the south-western coasts of 
Great Britain and the western coast of France are particularly well adapted 
for such developments, since their tidal range is greater than in any other 
part of the world, \fith the possible exception of the Bay of Fundy, Hudson’s 
Bay, and Port Gallefos in Patagonia. . , ' 

2 . Tidal Rangfc.—In ‘tjie great* oteans, remote from land, the tidal 
range varies from approximately 2-o ff. at spring tides to 075 ft. at neap 
tides. Asihe tidal wave enters the shallow waters near land its height is 
increased. * For exaniple, round the,coast of *Great Britain the average 
r ang e at springs is 16-4 ft., and at neaps 8-6 ft. The configuration of 
the Ja*d affects the* rang|‘considerably.* Where the tidal wave ceaches a 
gpiven point by,two routes, as, for axample, on the eastern coast of Ireland, 
where the tide is due to influx from the Atlantic partly around the north, 
and partly around the south of the island, the resultant ti^e is compounded 
of*the two, and its lange may be either large or very small, depending on 
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the difference of phase between them. If the high tide of the one coincides 
with the law tide of the other, the resultant may be practically zero. 

The configuration of the coast-line also affects the range considerably. 
Where the tidal wave enters a ltjng converging estuary, its momentum causes 
a large increase in its height, and this is responsible for the large ti8al ranges 
at such points as Portish®ad in the Severn, and St. Malo, where the average 
ranges at spring titles are approximately ^2 ft. and 37 ft. respectively. 

The following .table shows the approxifnate valuer of the mean tidal range 
at yayous 


The heights of the spring and neap tides vary appreciably during the 
year. The highest springs normally occur at the beginning of April, and 
the lowest neaps about the end of February. »TheVighest springs are approxi¬ 
mately 15 per cent higher and the lowest neaps 25 pjt» cent lower than the 
mean springs and neaps. Thfc heights may, ^moreover, be greatly affected 
by a strong wind, so that in any tidal installation a possible variation of at 
least 25 per cent from theAnean should be allowed fors c 

The time of a complgte tide is approximately i2f hr. Tlfe rising tide 
usually occupiers a smaller interval okime than tlje falling tide, the flow usually 
taking about 5} hr., and the ebb about 6| hr. Mi^ch, however, depends 
on the range of the tide and on the physical coafiguration of the cflast, and 
in a long estuary this inequality 5 f timfcs may be even greater. Thus in the 
Severn at Chepstow the ebb occupies 7-5 hr. on a spring 'tide, and 6*5 hr. 
on a neap tide. • 


pomts. 


Locality’. ‘ 

d 

Springs. 

Neaps. 

Portishead .. 

42 

21 -5 

Chepstow .. 

38 

19 

Brjdgewater Bar .. 

35 

18 

St. Malo 

37 

• 1 5'5 

Boulogne .. 

3°'5 

9-6 

Dee. 


12 

Liverpool .. 

2 7'5 

13 

Le Havre .. 

2 5 

8-9 

Brest 

? 3’5 

— 

Beaumaris .. 

23 T 

10 

Amlwch 

20 

11 

Southend . . 

15-5 

io'5 

Sheerness .. 

l6 

10-5 

London Docks 

19 


Putney 

10 

— 

Kew 

7 

- , 

Richmond .. 

4 

— 

Tay (Dundee) 

14-5 

8-5 

Montrose .. 

14 

8 

Harwich 

13 

V 5 

Chester 

10 


Orford Ness 

8 

*. 4-5 

Lowestoft .. 

6*5 

5 


Severn 


Thames 
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3 . The great difficulty in the way of the commercial utilization of a 
tidal scheme, as compared with an orthodox low-head inland water-power 
scheme, arises from the relatively great fluctuations in head. In any scheme 
in which the working heAi is a definite fraction of the tidal range, the working 
head at spring tides is much greater than at nfeap tides. In the case of .the 
Severn, for example, the workivg head at springs would be twice as great as 
at neaps, and the energy output pgr tide would be foui; times as great at 
springs as at neaps, while'at St. Malo the output would be, 57 tidies as great 
at springs as at neaps. , • . . , , . 

Not only is the installation subject to tljis cyclical fluctuation of Read, 
but, in any simple scheme, the turbines cease to operate for a more pr leSs 
extended period on each tide, and as this idle period depends on the time of 
high or low- tide, it gradually works around the clock, and will, at rtgular 
intervals, be included in the normal industrial forking day. It is true 
that schemes of operation are feasible in which this idle period may be elimi¬ 
nated, and continuous operation may be ensured, but only at a considerable 
reduction of output per square mile of tidal basin area. Even in such schemes, 
unless the working head is fixed with reference to the tidal range at neap 
tides, in which case only a ^small fraction of the total available energy is 
developed, the variation of head between springs and neaps causes tffe out¬ 
put to be very variable. • 

In any installation then, designed for an industrial load, some form pf 
storage system forms an essential feature of the scheme unless the output 
is cut down to that obtainable under the minimum head available at neap 
tides, in which' case only a very small fraction of the total available energy 
is utilized,'and the cost pf the necessary engineering works per horse-power 
will, except under exceptionally favourable circumstances, be prohibitive. 

Various storage systems have been suggested. Electrical accumulators 
must be ruled out, ( if only on account of the cost, and the same applies to 
all systems makifig use of compressed air. The only feasible system appears 
to consist of a storage reservoir above the level of the tidal basin. When¬ 
ever the output of the primary turbines exceed^ the industrial demand, the 
excess energy is utilized to pump water into the reservoir, and when the 
demand exceeds the output from the primary turbines, it is supplied by a 
series of generators driven hy & battery of secondary turbines operated by 
the water from the storage reservoir. 

Evidently this method is only available When, the physical configuration 
of the district affords a suitable reservoir site within a reasonable distance 
of the tidal fcasin* Unfortunately, also, considerable losses are inevitable 

in the process. If the » 

* • 

efficiency of primaif generators,.= 75 

' „ \ransipitsion to pump*motors .. = 75 

„ pump motors ... •.= '95 

„ centrifugal pumps .=77 

„ pipe lines to and from reservoir .. = -95, 

„ eecondary turbines.=80 
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the combined efficiency is only 50 per cent, and the energy available for con¬ 
tinuous distribution will only be about 60 per cent of the output of the primary 
turbines, the exact proportion depending on the working period per tide, 
and on the relative range of spring and neap tides. Where two tidal schemes 
at some distance apart differ Sufficiently in ph^se, it is possible by working 
the two in conjunction to* reduce or eliminate the idle period between tides, 
and thus {0 reduce the necessary storage, somewhat, but this does not affect 
the necessity of storage as between spring and neap Sides. , 

Since storage reduces the available" output by about»40 per cent, and at 
the same time complicates the, system, besides adding considerably to the 
fifst eest and*maintenance charges, tile prospects of tidal power schemes 
would be much more promising if the whole of the output could be utilized- 
as geflerated. By feeding into a distributing main in conjunction with a 
large steam station and (or) inland water-power scheme, and delivering to an 
industrial district capable of absorbing a comparatively large night load, 
such a state of affairs might be realized, at all events approximately. There 
is also the possibility that the intermittent operation of certain electro-chemical 
processes may be developed so as to enable any surplus power,to be absorbed 
as arjjd when available, and, if so, tidal power,) developed under favourable 
conditions will probably prove at least as cheap as power obtained from any 
other source. • • 

, 4 . Schemes'of Development.—Many schemes of tidal power 
development have, from time to time, been suggested. Briefly gutlined, 
the more promising of these are as follows.* 

(a) A single tidal basin is used, divided from the sea by a dam or barrage 
in which are placed the turbines. The basin is filled through the, sluices 
during the-rising tide. At high tide the sluices are? closed. When the tide 
has fallen through a height whose magnitude depends on ^he working head 
to be adopted, the turbine gates are opened, and the turbines operate on a 
more or less constant head until low tide or slightly after., If A be the surface 
area of the basin in square feet, if H ft. be this tidal range, if a constant 
working head of x ft. be adopted, and if the turbines operate until low tide, 
the volume passing through the turbines during the* falling tide* will be 
A(H — x) c. ft., and the energy available in the w^ter will be 

fipArfH — x) ft.-lb. per*tide. ® 

, ■», 

This expression is a maximum when,* = H fi* 2, that is, when the working 
head equals one-half the tidal range,»and then‘equals 16AH 2 ft.-lb. 

If A is in square miles, and if the efficiency of therfurbines is 75 per 
cent, the output in horss-power hours per tide is given by < 

* * °'75 X 6 4 X (5 z{o)»AH» l/ l6gA Tii 
4 x 33,oo<fx 60 *, V 

• For a resume of the various systems which have been suggested *nd patented in the 
paat, reference should be made to a series of nine Articles by E. Maynard, Revue Gentrale dt 
VEUctriciti, and November, 1918, and following issues, also to a series of articles in the 
Engineer, January, 1921. " 
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The cycle of operations is shown in fig. i, where AB denotes the working 
period, and CD the period of replenishment of the basin. Owing to the 
great variation in the rate of efflux of the water in this constant-head method 
of operation, the power, output varies vei y, largely during the falling tide. 
This variation may be reduced considerably* by arranging the turbines to 
operate on a more or less constant fall of level in fhe basin, as shown by the 
full line AB. By this method of. operation the necessary turbine capacity 



Fig. i —Tidal Power Operation with Single Basin, and with Single-way Working 


for a given output may be considerably reduced. It has the disadvantage 
that the working head varies*,during the tide, but this is more than counter-, 
balanced by the advantages. By extending the working period beyond low 
tide, a£ indicated by the dotted line AE, a greater amount of energy may 
be developed per tide, and the idle period is diminished, but at the expense 
of an appreciably greater variation in head. The most efficient combination 
of working period and of working heads can only be determined by detailed 



Fig. 2.—Cycle of Operations with Single Basin and Double-way Working 


examination of the particular site, and with a knowledge of the exact form of 
the tidal curve. f ' ‘ 

(b) A single tidal basin ist used, with the turbines operating on both 
rising and falling tides,. The cycle of operations is indicated in fig. 2. 
The working period per complete tide now extends from A to B and from 
C tq D. Slightly before low water, at B, the basin is emptied through sluice¬ 
gates, and at D, a little before high water., the basin is filled through the sluice¬ 
gates.. With a working he^f equal to one-half of the tidal range, the period 
of operation is approximately 50 pdr cerit greater than in system (a) with 
operation down ‘to low tide; and the work done per complete tide is approxi¬ 
mately 50 per cent g£eat$r. 
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(c) A single tidal basin is used with the turbines operating on both rising 
and falling tides. Instead of filling and emptying the tidal basin through 
sluice-gates at high and low water, 'and working under an approximately 
constant head, the water is allowed to flow through tlfe turbinhs and Jo adjust 
its own level. Under these conditions the rise and fall inside the basin is 
cyclical, with the same pariod as the tide, but with a smaller rise and fall 
and with a certain tyne lag. The range in the basin and the time lag depend 

• “ 0 



on the ratio of the. surface area of the basin aqd of the effective discharge 
2rea of the turbines. The working head during each tide varies from zero 
to a maximum. The cycle of operations is shown in fig. 3. The working 
period is from A ter B and from C to D, where the head at the points A, B, 
C, and D is the minimum under which the turbines will operate. The total 
working period per tide is greater than with either of the preceding systems, 
and the possible output is somewhat greater. On the other hand, the varia¬ 
tion of head during any one tide is large. 



Fig. 4.—Cycle el Operations with Dottle Basin 


(1 d) Two tidal basins of approximately equal areas.ar8 us^d, with turbines 
in the dividing wall. Each £asin communicates with the sea through suitable 
sluice-gates. Ia one of these basins, dulled the up^er, the water-level is never 
allowed to fall below one-third of # tlw tidal ran^e, whi{p in the lower basin 
the level is not allowed to rise above one-third «of the tidal v range* fThe 
working head then varies from -53!^ to -Soil, with a mean of 6 approximately 
•66H, and operatioh is continuous as indicated ifl fig. 4, which shows the 

cycle of operations. Between A and B the upper .ba^n is filled from the 
vot 11 ® 
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sea through appropriate sluice-gates, and the lower basin discharges into the 
sea from C to D. For a given total basin area and a given tidal range, the 
output is only about one-half that obtained in system (a), and one-third that 
obtained in systems (b) Ind (c), so that except where the physical configuration 
of the site is particularly favourable, the cost per horse-power is likely to 
prove high. > . 

(e) Two tidal basins of approximately equal areas aje used. Turbines 
are installed in the Waills dividing the sea from each b^sin. Fig. 5 shows 
the cycle of operations. From 4 . ta B, the upper.basin discharges thrpugh 
its turbines into the sea. From B to E the s^a enters the lower basin tHrough 
its turbines. The upper'basin is filled from the sea through'its sluice-gates 
between C and D, and the lower basin is emptied through its sluice-gates 
from F to G. The head varies .from -25H to -62H, and the output is some 



25 pep ce'nt'greater than in system (</), but the number of turbines required 
is greater than in ( d). 

It is possible, at the expense of additional complication, to arrange in 
each of these systems that the head shall be maintained constant during any 
orfe working period, but since this means that the working head is then 
limited to the minimum^obtaining during the period, a loss of energy is 
involved,'with additional cost of construction and complication in mani¬ 
pulation and with little compensating advantage. 

For any scheme of development involving the use of a tidal estuary, of 
such a type as is found in the.Sevqrn or Dee, the cost of any of the multiple- 
basin systems would appear to put them definitely out of court. The only 
schemes worthy of'serious,consideration appear to be those based on the 
use of a single tidal basin, developing power either on the outflowing tide 
only, or on both rising a ml falling tides, and with the turbines coupled to 
generators* which deliver directly into the distributing system where the 
demand permits of this, apd which, at other times, supply the motors of a 
pumping station sipplyin^ water to «an elevated reservoir, from which a 
secondary system of turbines is supplied as required, under a constant head. 
The following*investigation is confined ta these types of development. 

5 . The investigation‘is based on the assumptions that: 

(a) The area of*the, tidal basin is 1 sq. mile, and thaf the water surface 
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is sensibly level at all stages of the tide, so that the product of the surface 
area and the change of level at the dam gives the volume leaving or entering 
the basin per tide. 

Actually, in any given case^the area will usuajfy be le£s at loyv than at 
high tide, while in a long eStuary the rise ard fall immediately above the 
dam will be appreciably* greater than the raean rise and (all in the basin. 
A contour survey* of the basin, along with simultaneous gauge readings at 
different stages of the tide and at different points ki the (basin, enable both 
these factors to be taken into account. « 

(b) The Curves for the rising tide and for the # falling tide are portions of 
sine curves. The range at spring tides is 42 ft., and the rising tide occupies 


B 



5 hr. and the falling tide 75 hr. The range at ifeap tides is 16 ft., 
and both rising and falling tides occupy 6 25 hr. 

(c) The curve showing the variation of tidal range over a lunar cycle is 
a sine curve. 

(d) The output of a given turbine with a given^ate opening is proportional 

to A ! where h is the wording head. * *, 

(e) The mean efficiency of the primary turbines is ^5 per cent. 

(/) Mean output during a luflaf cycle.— $ here the tidal range for each 
day during a lunar cycle is known, and the working period and mean head 
for each day has been settled, the output in horse-power Hburs per tide, from 
the primary turbines, may be determined, and a curve may be plotted on a 
base representing the number of ijdes, to shdta the output per tide, as in 
fig; 6. • The mean height of thiS curve repreSfegts tfie mean output pi the 
primary turbines over the lunar cycle.'' * 0 

Assuming the curve representing the tidal rknge to be a sine curve with 
a mean height H, and a fluctuationpf ± h, and assuming the working head 
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to be proportional to the tidal range, the output per tide with a given turbine 
capacity will be sensibly proportional to the square of the tidal range, and, 
for any particular tide, will be equal to ' 

ft(H + h sin . (t) 

where k is a constant. . 

I f 

The mean output, over the lunar cycle, will then be equal to 
« « * • f • 

• ‘ ' h fl • 

' v \ (K -j‘ h's in 6 ) 2 dfJ ./.'(2) 

„ • .. 
= k[Wx h l\ ."(3) 

If the output in horse-power hours during a spring tide be represented 
by* P„ and during a neap tide by P„, we have P, = k(\i + hf, and 
P„ = &(H — h) 2 , and on substituting in (3) for H and h in terms of P, 
and P„, the mean output ot the primary turbines over the whole cycle 
becomes 

3 (P S + 2 ^P S P„ [, p hours. 

8 F 

= kP s h.p. hours. 

If, for example the tidal range at springs is twice as great as at neaps, so 
that P, = 4?,,, the mean output will be -594?,, while if P. = 8P r , the mean 
output will be -51?,. , 

The curve ABC of,fig. 6 represents the output per tide in the case 
where P, = 4P,,, while OD represents the mean output per tide over the 
cycle. 

If p per centtofAhat portion of the output of the primary turbines which 
is stored and reconverted isjost in the process; if q be the fraction of a com¬ 
plete tide during which the primary turbines operate; and if P m be the mean 
output into the distribution system from both* primary and secondary tur¬ 
bines, in horse-power hours per tide, the amount of this which rtiay be taken 
directly from the primary turbines \yill be equal to q times the mean height 
of the area OAHIvCO', where OF represents P m . Calling this mean 
height X, we have * ( • 

Loss in storage and H-conversion* = ^ (kP. — oX], 

, • . IOO 5. 3 J 

Energy into distribution systern = kP, -» ^ j&P, — qX j 
* . = p I0 ° 

• 1 t 1 " 

» * • 

Very approximately in practice X •= I\, in which case 
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Thus if p = 50 per cent, and if the turbines operate for 5 hr. per 
tide, so that q — 5 -f- 13-5 = 0-4,. 


C--2K - 


as compared with thev, 
value 'So^P, which 
would hold if all the 
output of the primary 
turWnes wer* utilized in 
pumping into the storage 
reservoir. If P, =4 P„, 
so that k = -594, the 
value of P„, becomes 
•37iP. or i‘48P„. 

With a system of 
operation involving a 
10-hr. working period 
per tide, P M would equal 
•835^?,, a value 66 per 
cent greater thars would 
be obtained if till the 


TIME IN HOURS 




output of the primary turbines, 
■were utilized for storage. 

6. Scheme I. —*Turbines 
operating on a falling tide only y 
' with a constant rate of fall in the 
basin. • * 

On the rising tide the basin is 
filled through sluices whose effec¬ 
tive area is taken ^,3500 sq. ft., 
or 1/8000 of that of the basin. 
Assuming the basin to efnpty 
dow.i to hslf-tide level, jhe level 
at any instant during the ’period. 
• of filing, may be obtained by 
considering this process as taking 
• place it! a Series of stages, during 
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each of which the head producing inflow may be taken as sensibly equal 
to the mean during the period. Taking the first half-hour aftei' the com¬ 
mencement of the filling period on a spring tide, for example, if the 
difference, of levfel at tl\ end of this firsW stage be assumed to be, say, 
4 ft., the mean difference vjill be 2 ft., and* the mean rate of influx' 


‘ -J2gh = 11-3 ft. per second. 

« ■ ’ . • ' 

The rise in level in the blsin during this first half-hour will then be 

♦ i * « • • 

11-3 X 60 X 30 _ 


• 8000 


= 2-35 ft. 


Tfie rise in level outside the basin during this period, as obtained from the 
tidal curve of fig. 7, is 6-5 ft., so‘that the difference of level at the end of 



• • 

Fig. 8.—Operation on Fii lling Tide with Qonatant Rate of Fall in Basin 


the period is 3*95 £., dr sensibly as assumed. Proceeding in this way by a 
process of trial and error, the curve A of fig. 7 k obtained. This shows 
that the difference of level at .high tide is*2'4 ft. If the sluices be left open, 
the levels inside and cyitside jhe basin e![ utilize 25 min. after high t#e, the 
commdn* level then being c>6 ft. below high tide, or 20-4 ft. above mean- 
tide level. r , • 

If the basin be emptied 'down to mean-tide level, as in BC (fig. 8), the 
volume of water passing the turbines p^r spring tide = 20-4®x (5280)® c. ft. 
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If the rate of fall is constant and the initial and final heads each 21 ft., 
the maximum head, obtained by scaling off the diagram, is 25-0 ft., and 
the mean head 22-8 ft., so that the output from the turbines 


6 4 X 20'4 X (5280) 2 xl!2-8 x 7 5 
33,000 x 60 


= 315,000 h.p. hours. 


The working period occupies 3-7 hours, so that the mean rate of output 
will be ' 


315,000 

37 


85,000 h.p. 


Similarly, on a neap tide, assuming operation down to half-tide level 
with wn initial and final working head of 8 ft., the mean head becomes 
876 ft., the maximum head 9-8 ft., and the volume of water passing the 
turbines = 7-6 X (5280) 2 c. ft. 

The output from the turbines 


64 X 7-6 x (5280)2 x 876 X 75 
33,000 x 60 


45,000 h.p. hours. 

0 


The*working period occupies 3-3 hr., so th£t the mean rate of output is 
13,650 h.p. 

•The turbines*which at spring tide would develop 85,000 h.p. under a 
mean head of 22-8 ft., would at neap tides, under a mean head of 876 ft., 
develop 

0 / 876\5 , 

85,000.x \ o) “ 20,200 h.p*, 


so that only 67 per cent of the turbines would be tn operation at neap tides. 

Adopting these working heads and periods, and assuming a 50 per cent 
loss in that portion of the output utilized for pumping in connection^with 
the storage system, the values of k and q (p 4 292) become -525 and -28 
respectively, so that 


= f I0 °- 5° l 

^ 5 T100 — 14I 

= - 3°5 p . 

• ‘ w . 

= -305 X 315,000 h.p.-hours per<ide 


= 96,000 h.[J. hours per*tide. 
This is equivalent to a continuous output of 


' 96,000 
12-5 


7680 b.h.p., 


V * 

or to an output of three times this, or 23,040 b.kp. for an 8-hr. woddftg day. 

In this scheme of operations the range of working heads is from 25 ft. 
to 8 ft., and the difficulty of ensuring reasonable*efficiencies’at constant speed 
over this range would be great. Bj; reducing the yorking head at spring 
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tides, this inequality may be reduced, and by arranging the working period 
so as to extend beyond low tide, as indicated in fig. 8 (line AE), a greater 
output may be obtained, while the storage problem is also improved. 

Thus^ taking a consent rate of fall, ajjd extending the working period 
over 6 hr. at spring tides, wijh an initial head'of 10 ft., and a final head of 
10 ft., the mean head becomes,17-6 ft. and the maximum head 21-0 ft. 

The fall in level during the wqrking period is now ^0-4 + 6;J = 26-9 
ft., and the output per spring tide* is , ' < 


64 X 26-9 x‘(528o) 2 x 17-1 x 
33,000 60 



* The mean rate of output is 320,000 6 = 53,333 h.p. Evidently 

the necessary turbine capacity is appreciably less than in the preceding case. 

If the operation at neap tides be unaltered, since turbines which are 
capable of developing 53,333 h.p. under a mean head of 17-6 ft. will develop 

53-333 X (^y = 18,650 h.p. 


at neap tides under the mcah head of 876 ft., 74 per cent of the turbines ■ 
would be in operation at neap tides. 

On the same assumptions as before 

* < 


= '520P,! 


too — 50 1 
too — 1 8-81 


* . = 102,400 h.p. hours per tide 

* « . 

equivalent to a continuous output of 8200 b.h.p. , • 

Detailed investigation is necessary to determine the most economical 
developmept in any particular case. In the case in question, by limiting 
the turbine capacity To that necessary to absorb the energy available at neap 
tides, the cost of the turbinds, and of the dam in many cases, will be reduced 
to 74 per cent of its original value. At higher ^tides some energy would be 
wasted, tfie maximum amount being 26 per cent of the energy of the highest 
spring tide. The output at spring tides would now be 237,000 h.p. hours, 
and the continuous 24-hr. output, making the qsual allowances for loss in 
storage, would be approximately 7000 b.h.p., or only 15 per cent less than 
with the original primary installation. * 

The necessary size and cosUof the pumping plant is also reduced appre¬ 
ciably. On tjie origirtol instillation the maximufn output of the primary 
turbines is 65,500 Ixh.p., under the maximum he^J of 2ro ft., and with a 
contiguous supply of 8200 h.p. into the distribution system ; the surplus, to 
•be absorbed by,the puigping installation, itag a maximum value of 61,^po h.p. 
With thrf reduced primary iastallation the maximum output becomes 51,500 
h.p., and with a continuous supply of 7000 fi.h.p. into the distribution system 
the surplus becomes 44',50a 1 h.p. The necessary capacity of the pumping 
installation is thus red^cecj by 27 per cent. * 
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7 . Scheme II.— Turbines operating on both rising and falling tides, uith 
constant rate of rise and fall in the basin. 

Here it is assumed that the turbines operate on.a falling tide to within 
one hour of low water; that operation commences^hen the initia' head is 



fVe- pouble-way Operation.* Falling Tide P^/iod on 9 prng Tide 


10 ft. at spring tides, and 6-5 ft. qt neao'.ides, afld that the rate of fall in 
the basin is maintained constant so as to jive thp same hejjl at the instant 
of closing down. f One hour before low water the sluice gates are opened, 
and the basin empties itself during thi? hour and the succeeding half-hqur. 
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• Fi^ 10.—Doffble-way Operation. Rising Tide Period on Spring Tide 


Orf a rising tide the turbines operate under the same heads to within one 
hour <jf high water, *he ba*ins being tilfcd through the sluices during this 
hour* and the succeeding quarter-Jiour, At neap tides the turbines are 
operated to within ona half-hour of high and low tides. 

The levels in the basin during the periods of emp ying and filling have 
beyn calculated as i indicated on p. 294, and are shown in the curves of fig#. 
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9 and 10. Here it has been assumed that a double bank of sluices is avail¬ 
able for use bn a rising spring tide, in which case the basins attain the same 
level ten minutes after high tide, this'level being o-g ft. below high-water 
level. Only one set of sluices wit* be available on ife falling’tide, and here 
the levels are identical twenty-five minutes after low tide, the rise of level 
from low tide at this instafft being 07 ft. • 


* Spring Tide: Sailing Tide (7! hr.). — Here the turbines commence 
operating 2| hr. after high tide and operate for $ hr. ■* The maximum 
head is 11-9 ft. and irhe mean head is 11,2 ft. The sea-level at one hour 



before low tide is 2'2 ft. above low-water level, s <5 that during the working 
period the level falls 42 — 10,— 2-2 — •2 — 29-6 ft. 


The output per falling tide = 


64 x (5280) 2 x 29- 6 x 11-2 x *75 
‘ 35 ,000 x 60 
224*000li.p. hours. * 


The mean horse-power generated*<}uring this period is 52,800 h.p. 

Rising Tide (5 hr.).—The* turbines comrtigpce working ij hr. after 
low tide, and operate for 2J hr. The maximum heifd i^ir>ft., and the 
mean head io-8 ft. The sea-level at one hour before high tide is 4-2 ft. 
below high-waffar devel, so that durfiig the wolfing period the level rices 
42 — iOf-- 4-2 — 7 = 27-1 ft. # * » 

The output per rising tide = ^98,000 h.p. hdurs. 

The mean horse-power during this peripd = 88,000 h.pft 
At Neap Tides (fig. 11) the duration of the operation and the output 
are the same on* both rising and falling tides. The* turbines commence 
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operation 3 hr. after high and low water, and operate for 3 hr. During this 
period the mean head is 7-15 ft. and the water-level changes by 16 — 6-5 
— o-6 — 8-9 ft. 

The, outpuf per fading and rising tide* = 43,200 h.p. hours. 

The mean horse-power,generated = 14*400 h.p. 

Making the usual allowance for losses in pumping and stotage, the 
mean output per complete tide over a lunar cycle now Incomes 165,000 h.*p. 
hours (k = -586* q — *5), equivalent to a continuous output of *13,150 b.h.p. 

Owing to the rapidity with whilh che tide ■rises at springs, the 1 turbine 
capacity necessary to absorb the whole output is 61 per cdnt greater than # 
that necessary to absorb the whole tmtput on a falling tide, allowance being 
fnade for the difference of working heads. In order to reduce the necessary 
capacity of the primary installation, this may be cut down to that required 
to deal with the energy available on a falling tide. The output on a rising 
t;de will then be reduced to 198,000 4- i-6i 123,000 h.p. hours, and the 
continuous 24-hour power available over a lunar cycle becomes 11,000 b.h.p. 

Under these conditions, the turbines which at spring tidfrs develop 52,800 

h.p. under if-2 ft. head, would develop 52,800 x 0^.0 = 26,900 h.p. 

under the mean head of 7-15 ft. available at neap tides, so that 54 per cent 
of the turbines would be in operation at neap tides. ' , 

By adopting a working head of 15 ft. at the beginning and end of opefateon 
on a spring tide, and by absorbing only part of the energy of the rising tjde 
as before, Jthe continuous 24-hour power becomes 13,000 b.h.p. The tur¬ 
bines now develop 75,500 h.p. at spring tides, under a mean head of 16-0 ft., 
and would develop 22,500 h.p. under the mdan head available at neap tides, 
so that the necessary turbine capacity would be 16 per cent Ies9 than in the 
former scheme jnd 64 per cent of the turbines would be in operation at neap 
tides. Evidently this is a more efficient scheme than that involving a lower 
woVking head St firing tides. The most efficient combination of working 
heads and working periods can only be determined by detailed examination 
for each particular case, due consideration b<#ng paid to the fact that the 
higher‘working heads at spring tides involve a bigger range of working 
head, and in general a lr>w*er over-all turbine efficiency. 


8. Scheme IJI.— Opephtlon on rising and falling tides, the turbines 
operating under thd natural difference of head existing at any given instant. 

Let a be the effective area of the tufbines considered as a series of orifices, 
so that under a working ha»d x the vollime discharged per second is asfzgx 
c. ft. Let 4 H and h be? the heights, above mean sea-level, of the water on 
the sea and Jbasin sides of the dam, at a^time t hoflrs after the instant of mean 
tidfe. Then if v be the vetocity of effljrx at this instant, v = -Jzglfi — h) 


f. $.,«aUd the rate of rise aid fall of the surface of the basin 

• • 



t 

is given by 




'dh _*« 
dt ~ A 


V 2 g(H - h). 
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Given the form of the tidal curve and the value of A 4- a, the solution of this 
equation gives the value of h, or the level in the basin at any instant. The 
curve of levels in the basin is a cyclical curve, having the same period as that 
of the pdal lev’el, but fyth a smaller amplitude and a different phase. The 
amplitude and lag depend fin the ratio A : d. When this ratio is large, the 
fluctuation'of level in the basin is small, and though the working head is large 
the power developed is small.' When the ratio is small, the fluctuation of level 
in the basin is large, but the working head is small and the power developed 
is small. The maximum output is obtained with some definite value of the 
ratio, which can only be determined by investigation of each*particular case. 

To construct the curve of basin •levels, a value of A — a and a <starting- 
f>oint on the line of mean tidal height are assumed. Sketching in a probable 
curve of basin levels, the mfean difference of level over a period of, siy, i hr. 
from the starting-point is scaled off, and the me?n rate of rise in the basin 
during this period,'and therefore the height at the end of the period, is cal¬ 
culated. If this does not agsee with the corresponding height on the assumed 
curve, a second trial is to be made, until the two points coincide. Continuing 
now from thif point, a second period of i hr. is taken, and so on until the 
complete cycle has been coyered. If the starting-point has been correctly 
chosen, the two curves will intersect at similar points on successive cycles. 
If they do not, another starting-point must be chosen, 'and the, process re¬ 
peated. A little practice enables the construction to be carried out 'fairly 
rapidly. It should be noted, as assisting in the work, that the two curves 
always cross at a point on the crest of the basin curve, since here the working 
head is zero, and the rate of rise or fall in the basin is consequently also zero. 

An investigation of the case in questiort shows that maximum output 
is obtained when A,-y H is approximately 16,000 at spring tidesj and 30,000 
at neap tides. ,A fairly large variation on either side of the best value does 
not, however, affect the output greatly, and since an increase in the ratio 
mdans a higher*warking head, and hence smaller turbines for a given output, 
it is advisable to make the "ratio somewhat greater than that corresponding to 
maximum output. c 

The basin curves have been drawn for spring tides, for A ~ a = 16,000 
and 12,000, and fqt neap tides for A •— a = 16,000, 20,000, 25,000, and 
30,000, and are shtpvn in fig?.' 12 and'13. The output in horse-power hours 
may readily be obtained frorft these diagrams, since the volume of water 
entering or leaving the basin*in any period of, say, 1 hr. is given by the differ¬ 
ence of level in the basin at fhe beginning afcd end of the period, while the 
head under»whi^i tfiis‘volume is utilized is given by the mean intercept 
between th^ tidal curve and the basin curve. * 

•The ,essential figures fos the case iA question are as follows: • 

Spring Tide: Fatiing Tuie (A 4- a *=» 16,000). 

* * Period of Operation, .= 6-5 hr. 

’Maxirpum head . = 12-3 ft. 

Mean heat! on time base = 87 ft. 

Outprt • r = 195,000 h.p. hours. 
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If the period during which the head is less than 4 ft. be neglected, these 
figures become: 

Period of operation — 5-3 hr. 

Maximum head = (i 12 3 ft. 

Mean head = 9-6 ft. 

Output c — t8i,oqo h.p. hours... 

Rising Tide .—Neglecting the period during which tlft head is less than 
4 ft., the period "of operation = 4-9 hr.; the maximum’ head = 19-0 ft.; 
the mean head = i’j-i ft.; and tHfe output = 252^000 h.p. hours. . * 

Neap Tide, A — a =r- 30,000 (fig. 13).—Since the curves for the rising 
apd falling tides are similar at neap tides, the working period and output are 
the same for both tides. Neglecting the period during which the head is 



less (than + ft., the* period of operation becomes 3-4 hours; the maximum 
head, 6-o ft.; the mean head, 4-9 ft.; and the output during each of the tides 
23,500 h.p: hours. 

Combining these, results for spring and neap tides gives: k — -47; 
q = -68 (p. 292), and, with the usual allowance for losses in storage, a con¬ 
tinuous 24-hour output of 12,400 b t h.p. 

For comparison, 1 , the essential results of the foregoing investigation are 
tabulated on p. 305. 0 ‘ o r 

9. Advantages and Disadvantages o£ Different Schemes.—The 
scheme involving operation on a falling tide only; has the disadvantage that 
the output is onl/ about two-thirds of the output (theoretically possible with 
double-way Operation. On the other hcnd, the output per unit of turbine 
1 capacity is sensibly the same ( while it enables a much more efficient type of 
turbine netting to be used (p. 306), and enables the number of sluice-gates 
to be halved, k has the further advantage, where applied to a navigable 
river, that the dfepth of water in the basin never falls below mean-tide level 
or thereabouts, so that navigation above the basin is improved. The scheme 
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is essentially more simple than any one involving double-way operation, 
and the balance of advantages would appear to be heavily in its favour, 

Double-way operation under natural head has the disadvantage that the 
variation in working he§d is normally very t great, while if the conditions be 
modified so as to reduce Aiis variation, the power developed falls off seriously. 

10 . General Arrangement of Turbines,—In view ofi the large 
number of turbines necessary, and of the great volume of water to be handled* 
the only feasible qrrangqment, in a large installation, consists of a'”long dam, 
which may require to be curved, or to-be carried diagonally across the estuary 
in order to provide sufficient room for the turbines and sufficient waterway for 
the necessary sluices. A' simple typo of setting which has been suggested 
is shown in fig. 14, and a second type, intended to reduce the necessary 
length of dam and the number of sluices by installing the turbines in a double 



,Fig.' 15 —Selling lor Double Bank of Turbines 


bank, is shown in fig. 15. Owing to the fact that the modern,low-head 
high-speed turbine has of necessity a high velocity of flow through its runner, 
often amounting to as much as 75V zgh, it is necessary, for high efficiency, 
to form the discharge passages with easy curves and gradually increasing 
sections, c so as to reduce the loss of energy at discharge to a minimum, and 
so as to reduce the velocity of ultimate discharge to something in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of 4 f.s. <For example, with a mean forking head of 13 ft. (4 m.) 
the velocity of discharge from the runner, taking this to be only •$>Jzgh, 
would be equivalent to a head of 2-5 ft. 1 , and the maximum possible over-all 
efficiency of .the turbine, assigning a hydraulic efficiency of 85 per cent in 
the turbine itself, Would only be 



j 

if the whole of this discharge energy vtare Rejected, as would be the case with 
either of the settiftgs illuJtratfcd. With double-banked turbines, the difficulty 
of obtaining a sufficient^waterway area in the face of the dam,*to enbure eyfcat 
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8ucfa velocities as these, is almost insuperable, and would •pnme definitely 
to preclude this type of setting. .• 

The only really efficient type is indicated in Sg. 16. Adopting this , a 
turbine gapable'bf developing 3000 b.h.p. upder a head of 13 ft. would require 
a spacing of about 52 ft., giving an output, undgr this head, of approximately 
60 b.h.p. per foot run of the dam. With smaller turbines thelnitput per 
foot run of dam would be smaller, amounting to about 50 b.h.p. per foot 
run for turbines,of 2000 b.h.p. capacity. r * 

Thus in schemg 1 (h) (p. 305) seventeen turbines, each of 2000-bffi.p. 
capacity, would be required, and these wou(d require a dam.at least 680 ft. 
long. 6 “ 

'• 11. Owing to the relatively large variations in working head in any 

simple scheme, the question of the most suitable type of generating machinery 
is one of some difficulty. 

Under the extreme variations of head occurring in any such scheme, 
the efficiency of any constant-speed turbine falls off somewhat rapidly, espe¬ 
cially at the lower heads, although recent developments of such turbines 
have shown results which would have appeared impossible only a few years 
ago. Turbines are now available which are capable of operating under a 
variation of head equal to 50 per cent on each side of the mean, With effi¬ 
ciencies which do not fall appreciably below 70 per cent over this range, so 
that this method of operation is quite feasible. It is understood that one 
well-kpown firm is prepared to construct variable-speed turbines coupled to 
constant-speed alternators, and if this can be done without undue mechanical 
complication and cost, it will probably prove the best solution. 

Another ‘possibility consists in coupling -the primary turbines to alter¬ 
nators at a fairly low frequency, and to transmit all the power, through a 
comparatively short transmission line, to motor-driven centrifugal pumps 
coupled to synchronous motors. In order to avoid the cost and compli¬ 
cation oV'transrbr piers, the limit of voltage might be that fof which the 
machines can be conveniently wound, i.e. about 10,000 volts. Under these 
conditions the speed of the primary turbines yould be allowed to vary with 
the working head, Mid the speed of the pumps would vary in the same ratio. 
In this case multi-sptge pumps would be necessary, with provision for adjust¬ 
ing the number of stages in use recording to the^peed of the primary turbines. 
This method, invoking the storage of all the output of the primary turbines, 
however, inVolves a .relatively low overall Efficiency. 

The difficulties of spee&tariation Wnd electrical regulation could largely 
be overcom* by £he dseof direct-current generators, which would enable the 
turbines to be operated always at the speed corresponding to the available 
head, and under condition? of high hydraulic efficiency, and in view of the* 
possibilities of the Tj>ury scheme of hl^ly-pressure direct-current generation 
and *ttansmission, this method must be considered as offering a possible 
solution. ‘ t , 

Another possibility consists in coupling the primary turbines directly 
to centrifugal pump% discharging into the storage reservoif, through one or 
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more conduits or pipe lines. The practical feasibility of this depends largely 
on the topographical features of the site. Where the storage reservoir is 
not in very close proximity to the dam, and where the head is large, the 
cost of the necessary conduits would in general be excessive. Moreover, 
the difficulty of arranging thp design of the dam so is to include these would 
be great. It is probable,indeed, that this letter factor would preclude the 
tee of this otherwise simple method in any installation ha/mg a long dam 
and a large number of primary 7 turbines, though it freight offer the best solu¬ 
tion, in a small installation., o ( 

Ft)r any giren scheme it is,essential to give full (Consideration to all the 
pfissibl^ mechanical and electrical expedients fof developing the power, 
and to compare these from the view of simplicity, over-all efficiency, first 
cost, dhd costs of operation and maintenance. • 
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